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MAGDALEN   HAVERING. 


CHAPTER  XYIII. 

The  sisterhood  in  Margaret  Street  testified  no 
surprise  when,  on  the  morning  of  St.  Bar- 
nabas^s  day,  their  Superior  issued  from  her 
chamber,  like  one  constantly  inhabiting  the 
house  ;  for  her  comings  and  goings  were  always 
accompanied  by  mystery,  and  her  twelve 
months'  location  at  Havering  Bower  had  been 
broken  by  frequent,  thus  unannounced,  visits 
to  her  sisterhood. 

Nor  in  her  appearance  was  there  any  re- 
markable feature.  White  as  ever,  and  calm, 
stood  out  her  broad,  noble  forehead ;  not  a 
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line  defaced  its  marble-like  front,  to  attest, 
by  external  sign,  a  careering  demon  within. 
The  transparent  whiteness  of  the  muslin 
bands  upon  the  temples  and  the  cheeks  agreed 
with  their  hueless  calm,  as  with  the  stern  eyes 
and  lips — eyes  passionless,  lips  immovable. 

Amidst  the  lank,  black-dressed  shapes,  hers 
moved  pre-eminent,  as,  with  her  arms  meekly 
crossed  upon  her  breast,  she  led  the  procession 
to  the  temporary  chapel  established  in  the 
dwelling. 

But  the  prayer  that  agonizes  stirred  not 
her  bosom  then,  as  the  madness  which  worked 
unseen  found  no  tongue  amidst  witnesses. 

Long  after,  on  the  eve  of  Soeur  Marguerite's 
death,  she  spoke  of  sounds  that  she  had 
heard  in  the  nights  of  this  same  fateful 
autumn,  the  which,  dreaded  and  exorcised, 
persisted  to  fill  her  ears,  issuing  from  apart- 
ments penetrated  by  none  save  the  Sceur 
Annonciate.  Into  her  seclusion  who  shall 
follow  the  poor  martyr  of  her  faith?  Who 
shall  presume  to  lift  the  veil,  where,  struggling 
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in  the  toils  of  a  false  religion,  a  woman  of 
divine  aspirations  suffered  a  thousand  deaths 
with  every  revolving  moon  ?  Review  the 
props  upon  which  had  arisen  this  bold  struc- 
ture and  creation  : — deceit  for  her  garments, 
lies  for  her  food  ;  a  natural  organization 
which  favoured  the  views  of  her  subtle 
teachers  ;  a  personal  development  wholly 
distinct  from  their  training. 

The  daughter  of  the  superstitious  South, 
radiant  with  youth,  warm  blood,  and  ambition, 
was  deprived,  by  ghostly  and  impalpable 
counsels,  of  all  share  or  sympathy  in  the 
human  ties,  ordained  by  the  Creator  and 
God  to  make  altars  of  such  souls  as  was  hers. 

Thus  her  mind  inflated  by  fierce  adjura- 
tions, her  heart  diseased  by  delusive  teach- 
ing, the  spirit  within  her  grew  affrighted, 
rushing  to  and  fro  like  a  troubled  thing — 
sometimes  swelling  to  immeasurable  rap- 
ture, disdaining  every  mortal  ill,  and  rising 
literally  akin  to  God ;  sometimes  quailing  in 
the  lowest  imaginable  depths. 
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And  no  Christianity  approached  this 
woman,  whose  perverted  splendour  displayed 
triumphantly  the  livery  of  the  evil  one. 

"  Let  there  be  light !  "  an  aspiration 
derived  from  God,  in  the  hour  when  he 
breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  the  universe, 
is  mournfully  echoed  by  the  subdued  soul 
upon  whom  the  light  of  the  Gospel  shines,  on 
behalf  of  them  who  find  no  man  to  enlighten, 
and  rightly  know  not  God. 

As  years  rolled  on,  the  devil  smiled,  so 
secure  he  thought  his  inheritance  of  the  right 
to  this  precious  soul.  The  flesh  refused  him 
the  available  aids  which  win  him  many  a  fair 
captive  ;  and  the  pomp  of  the  world,  as  has 
been  seen,  passed  by  in  its  great  and  dazzling 
show,  and  she  beheld  it  not.  It  remained 
for  the  successes  which  continually  favoured 
her  to  give  her  over  to  the  wicked  one — or 
to  manifest,  by  glorious  problems,  the  power 
of  the  source  of  "  Light." 

When  the  course  of  her  intrigues  had  been 
long  victorious — and  there  were  moments 
when  her  great  deserts  seemed  to  cry  to  the 
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votaress  herself  for  rewards  greater  than 
those  she  had  tasted,  in  the  approval  of  the 
dignitaries  of  her  Church,  and  the  prouder 
satisfaction  of  her  own  conscience — and  while 
that  which  mysteriously  her  spirit  longed 
for  could  not  assume  a  perceptible  shape,  for 
the  blindness  which  shrouded  her,  those  cir- 
cumstances occurred  which  led  to  the  design 
upon  Havering. 

Once  launched  upon  that  contingency,  the 
extremity  of  the  risk,  and  tlie  vastness  of  the 
prize,  provoked  energy  and  stratagem  alike  ; 
no  characteristic  was  left  idle  in  the  emer- 
gency ;  and  the  vital  regulations  of  which  she 
was  mistress,  involving  a  daily  almost  hourly 
cognizance,  and  taxing  the  utmost  stretch  of 
those  powers  which  composed  the  frame  of 
this  woman's  mind,  were  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  internal  passage  of  the  spiritual 
dreads  and  aids. 

To  the  babe  Magdalen  a  front  must  be 
presented,  defying  petty  but  perilous  sus- 
picion ;    to    the    readier    instruments    who 
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obeyed  her  voice  another  bearing  was  incum- 
bent ;  to  the  sisterhood,  whose  superior  she 
was,  her  surveillance  must  not  be  wanting ; 
but  it  was  the  depths  of  her  own  heart  which 
she  could  least  rule  in  the  crisis. 

Despite  the  mechanical  and  unerring  brain 
which  traced  untremblingly  the  severest 
conflicts — despite  the  mortal  passion  of  battle 
that  had  never  yet  known  a  check — despite 
the  arguments  of  her  reason  that  her  own  was 
a  righteous  and  exalted  course,  at  the  core  of 
her  heart  lay  a  yearning ;  and  she  to  whom 
youth  was  not  yet  dead,  and  who  bore  within 
her  a  celestial  spark,  waiting  its  extinction  or 
its  quickening,  viewed  with  dreadful  and 
unwomanly  horror  the  possible  failure  of  the 
intricate  plot  she  had  vaguely  credited  to 
give  her  that  exceeding  fame  and  unknown 
and  yearned-for  rejoicing,  which  should  effec- 
tually supply  for  ever  all  that  had  at  intervals 
been  wanting. 

But  the  sacrifice  awaited  not  the  priestess. 
And  not  only  did  she  see  the  whole  super- 
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structure  fade  out  of  her  vision — and  for  any 
lingering  possibility  ever  more  to  rebuild  it 
the  unhappy  Rupert  might  have  been  suffered 
to  retain  his  inheritance  and  life — but  she,  the 
haughtier  for  every  success,  the  more  coldly 
unique  for  each  mingling  with  the  fathers, 
received  mandates  to  deliver  up  herself,  to  be 
arraigned  on  priestly  charges,  at  the  bar,  too, 
of  certain  authorities,  whom  she  failed  perforce 
to  acknowledge  so  immaculate  in  deed  and 
judgment  as  should  be  the  pillars  of  a 
hierarchy. 

Eeceiving  these  mandates,  when  months  had 
intervened  since  the  informal  expulsion  from 
the  Bower,  at  the  instance  of  its  long  dormant 
young  mistress,  whom  the  deadly  peril  had 
happily  aroused,  and  her  own  hurried  flight 
therefrom,  rebellion  moved  the  iron  tempera- 
ment which  terrible  elements  pitilessly  racked. 

(The  Soeur  Annonciate  had  whiled  away 
these  months  in  fulfilling  the  items  of  her 
ministry  in  Margaret  Street ;  expending  her- 
self physically  with  a  wild  imagination  that 
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the  End  must  thereby  be  accelerated ;  while 
there  contended  with  her  subtle  brain  the  in- 
sidious madness  which  constantly  waited  to 
claim  to  its  fearful  impotency  her  great  and 
beautiful  spirit,  besieged  amidst  its  own  de- 
vices). 

The  lady-head  of  these  devotees — dames 
du  mont  de  piete — questioned  boldly  in  her 
secret  chamber  why  these  authorities,  whom 
her  soul  despised,  should  summon  her  before 
their  tribunal;  wherefore  ordinances,  before 
time  suspected,  latterly  calmly  disapproved, 
should  dare  arraign  a  superior  agent,  such  as 
she  knew  herself  to  be. 

She  contrasted  the  luxury,  the  pompous 
retinue,  the  display  of  wealth,  the  personal 
epicureanism,  of  the  great  ghostly  lords,  with 
that  humility,  meekness,  and  self-sacrifice, 
which  formed  the  minutes  of  those  vows  of 
sanctity,  perpetual  devotion,  and  evangelism, 
which  are  upon  the  souls  of  these  exalted 
ones. 

She  weighed  her  individual  life,  not  in  its 
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high  and  vested  character,  with  the  glory 
fallen  to  the  dust,  but  the  perpetual  and  un- 
swerving course  which  her  inner  life  had 
adopted,  with  her  memories  of  the  palaces 
into  which,  from  time  to  time,  she  had  been 
bidden;  and  the  very  religion  which  her  Church 
had  taught  her  showed  her  her  own  distinc- 
tion and  pre-eminence.  But  the  oaths  that 
bound  her  had  not  been  light,  and  that  which 
witnessed  them  had  not  been  simple,  and  she 
shrank  from  putting  them  aside. 

At  toll  of  the  midnight  bell  there  had  passed, 
through  the  sombre  aisles  of  the  chapel  of 
San  Celso,  a  hundred  women — brides  of  the 
Church — bidden  to  the  consecration  of  her 
whose  future  was  more  perilous  and  high  than 
theirs,  whom  the  sanctuary  effectually  pro- 
tected. 

Sitting  in  the  dolorous  twilight  times,  in 
the  deadened  din  of  the  by-street  of  London, 
did  she  not  see  their  gorgeous  robes,  who, 
amidst  the  priestly  burning  of  incense,  and 
muffled  music  to  a  distant  chant,  gathered 
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round  the  part-illurainated  altar,  to  commend 
her — the  Socur  Annonciate — to  the  arms  of 
the  Church  for  ever?  Does  not  the  odour  of 
that  marvellous  sensualism  appeal  to  her  still, 
as  she  kneels  alone,  in  the  monster  Protes- 
tant capital  ?  Is  not  her  tongue  yet  entranced 
by  the  ardour  with  which  the  new-made  spouse 
of  Jesus  bound  herself  to  the  Apostolic  Fa- 
thers to  obey,  serve,  and  worship  ? 

Who  shall  free  her — the  deluded  captive, 
scapegoat  for  a  host  escaped — encompassed 
about  by  many  serpently  devices,  inasmuch  as 
she  is  one  of  the  Great  ? 

It  became  her  habit,  in  these  latter  days, 
to  seek  out  the  superlatively  wretched  of  Lon- 
don. Not  the  commonly  abject  poor — they 
whose  opportunities  suffice  to  procure  them  the 
bare  essentials  of  a  visible  community — who 
stray  into  the  Victoria  Park,  shoeless,  perhaps, 
or  who  enter  at  long  intervals  a  church's  door, 
or  buy  wholesome  bread,  or  pawn  their  gar- 
ments, from  Monday  to  Saturday,  weekly. 
Not  these  were  now  the  objects  of  charity  of 
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the  ScEur  Annonciate.  For  these  there  are 
many  aids.  Charitable  ladies,  banded  in  so- 
cieties, minister  to  this  approachable  distress  ; 
and  it  seems  not  simply  impossible  that  they 
should  arise  into  other  niches  in  blessed 
changes  of  their  fate.  These  Annunciata 
now  passed  by  :  others  of  her  house  were  for 
them. 

She  descended  yet  lower.  A  hand  that 
she  beheld  not  drew  her  into  darksome,  unna- 
tural caverns,  that  out  of  their  appalling  and 
descriptionless  depths  might  arise  her  own 
salvation  ;  who  found  no  man  upon  the  green 
earth's  breast  to  tell  her  the  Truth,  amidst 
trees  and  flowers,  or  under  the  decent  roofs  of 
cities  —  Truth  which  now  her  failing  spirit 
wrestled  and  travailed  for. 

Enter,  0  reader,  who  darest  to  follow  me, 
the  fearful  region  of  the  children  of  the  night ! 
Take  care,  stepping  with  dainty  shoe,  that 
you  evade  the  excrescence  of  adjacent  sewers. 
Stay  not  to  apprehend  the  effects  of  malaria, 
for  apprehension  is  the  mother  of  pestilence. 

c2 
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Be  not  dismayed  because  upon  the  embers 
sodden  portions  of  abominable  food  hiss  and 
fry  in  the  uncertain  heat,  breeding  too  vil- 
lainous an  odour.  Lend  me  your  hand — I  am 
accustomed  to  be  here.  We  thread  yet  ano- 
ther passage  ;  its  leaning  walls  do  but  threaten 
to  close  over  you !  We  cross  yet  another  air- 
less yard,  from  which — oh,  benefit ! — the  eye 
may  be  lifted  to  the  pure  far-above  skies. 
Close  your  ears  to  the  sounds  that  affright 
you,  which  are  simply  the  burden  of  this  at- 
mosphere :  yon  round  oath,  at  which  you 
recoil,  is  tame  compared  with  what  may  greet 
us  beyond.  Garde  I  do  not  tread  upon  that 
saturated  straw,  the  spawn  of  some  public 
vehicle ;  curled  up  among  it  lies  a  personable 
creature.  You  did  not  perceive  your  natural 
brother — a  whole-limbed  child — who,  born 
elsewhere,  had  fitly  walked  forth  in  the  image 
of  God,  to  any  and  every  dispensation,  nobly, 
innocently  fashioned ! 

I  offer  you  support,  lest  you  stumble  in 
descending  these  steep  narrow  steps.      This 
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that  we  come  down  into  is  a  cellar,  where, 
not  so  very  long  ago,  a  great  merchant  stowed 
his  treasures — much-prized  wines,  which  we, 
the  obscure,  do  not  taste  twice  in  our  lifetime. 
Seductive  the  Montpellier  fumes  arise — is  it 
not  so,  shrinking  companion  ?  But,  follow  ; 
know  you  not,  "  He  that  putteth  his  hand  to 
the  plough?"  &c.  And  so,  and  so,  and  so, 
Annunciata  Egerton  came  day  by  day,  shud- 
dering, yet  fearless,  to  the  vicinage  of  them 
whose  existence  we  whisper — purveyors  by 
whom  the  street-venders  are  supplied — dealers 
in  hare-skins  and  cat-skins — rearers  of  un- 
wholesome offspring,  and  street  folk. 

Suppose  it  to  be  Thursday — that  day  of 
the  week  in  which  the  religieuse  finds  on  her 
tablets  that  her  way  lies  in  Drury  Lane. 

A  great  foreign  potentate  is  visiting  our 
Court,  and  the  populace,  gentle  and  simple, 
crowd  to  give  him  a  British  greeting,  decking 
the  streets  with  holiday  attire,  and  making  a 
vivid  human  excitement,  mournful  to  the 
stern   Italian   devotee,   who,   on  that  balmy 
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autumn  morning,  threads  her  way  through 
the  eager  throng,  advancing  steadily  with  even 
step,  and  eyes  that  glance  not  from  the  pave- 
ment, whom  none  molest,  though  many  scru- 
tinize; for  she  hath  that  which  all  discern 
when  one  remarkable  passeth  by. 

She  sought,  when  possible,  more  private 
ways  to  the  district  of  the  royalty-patronized 
opera-house,  and  diverged  into  the  labyrinth 
behind  it,  amidst  which  was  her  destina- 
tion. 

The  first  antagonism  is  overcome  which, 
were  she  a  woman  of  a  milder  mould,  to  have 
been  intimidated  by  brutal  language,  possibly 
had  cost  her  her  life ;  for  this  is  a  notorious 
quarter  —  its  degradation  vain  to  describe. 
She  entered  an  apartment,  in  which  several 
men  were  variously  engaged.  A  heap  of  the 
external  leaves  of  cabbages,  thefts  from  the 
purlieus  of  Covent  Garden,  occupied  the 
attention  of  one,  who,  sullenly  chewing  the 
tobacco  attainable  even  here,  took  no  notice 
of  the   visitor,    further   than   by   change  of 
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posture,  which  relieved  her  of  a  view  of 
his  repulsive  countenance,  as  he  stooped 
to  band  for  boiling  the  lank  vegetable 
refuse.  Another,  as  she  entered,  was  pre- 
paring to  bear  forth  upon  a  plane  execra- 
ble pies,  whose  cooking  had  been  managed 
here. 

Two  other  men  lay  half-clothed  upon  the 
floor,  having  no  present  employment ;  but  it 
was  towards  a  woman  who  was  seated  in  one 
corner,  ostensibly  amidst  straw,  that  the  Soeur 
Annonciate  made  her  way.  In  this  woman's 
immediate  neighbourhood  slept,  invisible  to 
the  new  comer,  three  children  totally  naked ; 
on  the  mother's  knees  was  spread  what  was 
once  a  coarse  farm-sack,  and  upon  it  were 
piled  the  materials  on  which  she  was  engaged, 
for  the  making  of  those  paltry  toys  vended  in 
the  thoroughfares,  concocted  of  chip,  paper, 
and  chalk,  birds  or  flowers  so  called,  and 
other  libels.  The  loud  voices  of  the  occu- 
pants of  this  den  fell  somewhat  in  their  key 
as,  darkened  by  the  figure  of  the  religieuse,  the 
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open  door  refused  the  light  their  respective 
labours  depended  upon ;  but  the  brutal  in- 
terlarding of  their  discourse  underwent  no 
modification,  because  she  had  again  found 
her  way  to  their  secret  places  ;  yet  they 
did  not  insult  her,  for  the  aspect  of  her 
face  had  fought  for  her  beforetirae  with 
them,  so  she  stood  by  the  wretched  flower- 
maker. 

*^  Did  you  sell  that  work  you  were  afraid 
would  not  please  the  other  day  ?  " 

"  I  wannot  paid  for  the  labour,''  was  the 
reply,  delivered  without  a  glance  towards  the 
visitor. 

"  And  was  the  rent  demanded  ?  The  rent 
— was  it  called  for  ?  " 

"  Trust  the  big  uns  for  that." 

"  Where  were  you  able  to  find  three- 
pence ?  " 

"  He,"  pointing  to  a  man  on  the  floor, 
"  had  a  turn  o'  luck — he  selt  all  his  'ot 
tates,  and  di'  but  drunk  half  out  —  d'ye 
see?" 
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"Where  are  the  scissors  I  brought  you? 
I  don't  see  them." 

A  jerk  of  the  head  and  grimace  are  the  only 
response. 

"  How  can  I  help  you,  if  you  refuse  to 
help  yourself  ? ''  murmured  the  religieuse 
mournfully,  with  a  feeling  of  supine  oppres- 
sion, which  the  stifling  air  and  the  near  prox- 
imity of  brutal  male  strength  threatened  to 
render  intolerable. 

The  flower-maker  replied  only  by  a  low 
guttural  laugh.  In  a  moment,  however,  she 
looked  up  and  said  : — 

"  The  help  was  short,  ma'am,  about  the 
sithers — you  gives  me  um — I" — here  was 
another  expressive  jerk,  "  wi'em — he — "  ano- 
ther intimation  of  the  man  "  haves  the  tuck." 

"  Were  you  ever  in  a  workhouse,  or  a  re- 
formatory ? — do  you  know  what  I  mean  ?  " 

"  I  know — in  a  trap — no  !  How's  to  get 
there ! " 

"  I  thought  it  might  have  been  so  earlier 
in  life." 
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"  What's  that  about  airly  life  ! — d'ye  think 
I've  been  alius  this  wise  ?  Tut !  my  faither 
got  a  canny  place  in  bonny  Northumberland. 
Aii'ly  days  !  I  was  a  fine  damsel  in  airly  days 
I  promise  ye,  ye  loon." 

A  pause. 

^^And  how  long  ago  did  you  leave  your 
father  ?  " 

"  How  long  ago  !  Saints  !  I  keepn't  count 
— a  piece  no  doubt.  I  getten  gentleman's 
service  in  the  city  o'  York  ;  then  I  come 
wi'em  to  London,  and  getten  my  discharge, 
I  happen  couldn't  find  another  place.  Ye 
may  knaw  the  rest,  young  madam — the 
down'ard  stream  runs  fast — but,"  and  she 
glanced  around  her,  overcome  at  the  last,  ^^  I 
never  thoughten  to  reach  this  how !  How- 
somever,"  and  her  voice  rose  fiercely,  "  never 
you  ax  me  o'  them  times  agin.  Here  we  be, 
and  will  be  till  we're  ends.  Lord  !  and  ye're 
best  go  yer  ways — gin  me  another  sithers 
though,  if  ye're  amind." 
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^^Lord^  you  said — whom  did  you  mean  when 
you  said  that  ?  " 

^*  Oh,  I  recklet  them  ^ere  things ;  they've 
come  back  wonderful  sin'  you  been  here ;  but 
Pat  and  all  of  'em  don't  know  nothin'  about 
it.  I  tell'd  em  once  as  folks  alius  says  Lord 
to  the  King,  but  they  swore  so  rough  like  I 
dropt  it." 

"  It  is  a  morning  that  I  call  ^kind,'  "  once 
more  commenced  the  religieuse ;  *^  how  would 
you  feel  if  you  could  get  where  you  might  see 
the  sky  at  least,  and  perhaps  trees  ?  " 

A  longing  had  seized  her  to  transport  this 
one  log  of  humanity  to  at  present  undefined 
purity. 

"  Do  you  come  to  tell  me  o'  that  as  canna 
view  it  no  more  than  the  dead — shame  on 
ye!" 

**  Hush !  I  am  your  friend.  I  would 
help  you  if  I  could — nay,  you  believe  me. 
Nan  !  Couldn't  you  try  before  I  come  again 
to  think  if  there  be  not  some  means  for  me  to 
do  that?" 
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"  Plenty— *-gie  me  the  tin — I'll  b'out  in  a 
turning — wi'out  him  " — another  of  her  odious 
jerks — "  and  these  uns  must  shift  for  their- 
selves ;  two  on  'em's  g'rls — the  little  un  suld 
gang  wi'  its  mam,  bless't !  " 

At  this  stage  a  spasmodic  movement 
occurred  beneath  the  old  sack,  and,  disturbed 
by  the  uncouth  clutch  of  the  miserable 
mother,  a  more  miserable  offspring  was  dis- 
closed to  view. 

*'  The  cholera  has  come,"  said  the  Soeur, 
slowly  turning  to  depart — "  suppose  it  reach 
you  here  ! " 

"  She's  been  here  afore — this'n  place  likes 
her." 

The  tall  black  figure  shuddered  j  the 
vagrant  burst  again  into  a  laugh. 

"  And  when  it  came,  did  it  kill  ?  " 

"  Sure  ten  on  'em  died  of  a  night-time. 
Plenty  o'  pickings  then.  He  got  the  cabby's 
gaiters — fine  uns,  fit  for  a  gentleman's  legs — 
sich  un  as  Long  Toby — yon's  him  by  the 
door." 
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"  Oh,  I  want  to  do  you  good — I  care  for 
you  !  '*  cried  despairingly  the  womanly  voice, 
in  sharp  suffering  tones. 

''  Weirn,  do't.'' 

"  But  how  ? — would  you  let  me  tell  you 
some  things  ?  " 

"  Na — na — what  things  ?  " 

^^  God's  truth,  poor  ISTan.  God's,  who  is 
greater  than  the  King,  and  beautiful,  and  good." 

(She  forgot  to  preach  the  Church's  sanc- 
tity— the  remission  by  the  priests,  the  saints' 
verbal  intercession.  Desperate  in  its  holy 
compassion,  the  struggling  spirit  appealed 
right  to  its  God  !) 

''Eh?" 

*'  He  is  a  long  way  off  and  a  wonderful 
Being  ;  but  he  knows  all  about  you,  and  longs 
to  save  you." 

"  Na — na,"  with  her  old  laugh. 

''  It  isn't  his  wish  that  you  shouldn't  have 
clothes,  and  that  you  should  be  so  wretched." 

"  Why  don't  he  do  summat  then  for  sich 
un  as  me  ?  " 
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"  He  will  do  everything." 

*'Not  afore  'tis  wanted,  then." 

"  But  not  as  you  would  expect ;  for  in- 
stance, as  He  is  a  Spirit — " 

"Ahangel!" 

"  He  doesn't  visit  this  world  like  a  man, 
but  He  orders  everything  in  it." 

"  Pity  he  ordered  my  Mike  to  cut  hissel'  to 
dead,  then." 

"  And  I  know  that  it  is  He  who  has  sent 
me  here." 

"  But  you  do  nought — all  but  the  sithers." 

'*  Will  you  promise  me,"  said  the  religieuse, 
with  a  groan,  "to  keep  them,  if  I  let  you 
have  another  pair  to  do  that  clipping  with  ? 
The  things  would  sell  better  if  you  made  them 
more  delicately  ;  those  bad  scissors  are  useless 
to  cut  paper." 

'^  We'll  see,  missus — ay,  and  ye  shall  see. 
I'll  do  a  dozen  on  'em,  'stead  o'  nine,  in  days." 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

Again  the  same  doorway  darkens  to  admit  an 
unfamiliar  guest — not  of  the  order  of  those  he 
visits,  or  of  her  who  blindly  would  lead  the 
blind — but  one  of  the  increasing  and  blessed 
phalanx  from  among  the  godly  of  this  genera- 
tion, who  have  been  minded  to  scatter  them- 
selves to  and  fro  through  cities. 

"  I  have  never  been  here  before,  my 
friends,"  said  the  Scripture-reader,  as  he  en- 
tered, *^but  I  hope  you  will  not  turn  me 
out.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  walk  two 
miles  to  you,  and  I  mean  to  read  aloud  here 
— do  not  be  angry,  and  don't  all  go  away  :  if 
only  one  of  you  will  stay  I  will  stay.     You 
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had  cholera  here,  hadn't  you  ?  and  none  of  you 
died  then.  You  were  spared,  perhaps,  for  this 
day.  Had  you  died,  you  would  have  learned 
too  late  some  things  that  are  in  this  book. 
Listen,  and  youll  hear  a  story  which  may  help 
you  when  your  end  draws  near.  Pilate  is  the 
judge,  and  Jesus  and  Christ  are  the  names  of 
the  Son  of  God,  the  great  God  who  made  the 
world  and  us. 

^* '  Then  Pilate  entered  into  the  judgment- 
hall  again,  and  called  Jesus,  and  said  unto 
him,  Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?  Jesus 
answered  him,  Sayest  thou  this  thing  of  thy- 
self, or  did  others  tell  it  thee  of  me  ?  Pilate 
answered,  Am  I  a  Jew?  Thine  own  nation 
and  the  chief  priests'  (they  were  men  in  power) 
'have  delivered  thee  unto  me  :  what  hast  thou 
done?  Jesus  answered'  (take  notice  of  this),  ^My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  :  if  my  kingdom 
were  of  this  "world,  then  would  my  servants 
fight,  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the 
Jews  :  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence ' 
(the  kingdom  of  Jesus,  which  this  judge  knew 
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nothing  of,  is  the  kingdom  of  the  heaven 
above,  where  He  reigns  in  the  midst  of  angels 
with  great  glory  for  ever,  in  this  day  as  at 
that ;  and  the  kingdom  of  our  hearts — yours 
and  mine — this  that  is  within  us,  by  which  we 
think,  by  which  we  wouder — this  is  His  king- 
dom ;  not  any  particular  portion  divided  from 
the  other  lands  of  this  world).  *  Pilate  there- 
fore said  unto  him.  Art  thou  a  king,  then? 
Jesus  answered.  Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a 
king.  To  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this 
cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should 
bear  witness  unto  the  truth.  Everyone  that 
is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice.  Pilate  saith 
unto  him.  What  is  Truth  ?  And  when  he  had 
said  this  he  went  out  again  unto  the  Jews, 
and  saith  unto  them,  I  find  in  him  no  fault  at 
all.  But  you  have  a  custom  that  I  should 
release  unto  you  one  at  the  passover '  (the 
passover  was  a  great  feast,  which  came  only 
once  a  year),  ^  will  ye  therefore  that  I  release 
unto  you  the  king  of  the  Jews  ?  Then  cried 
they  all  again,  saying,  Kot  this  man,  but  Bar- 
VOL.  II.  D 
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abbas.  Now,  Barabbas  was  a  robber.  Then 
Pilate  therefore  took  Jesus  and  scourged  him, 
and  the  soldiers  plaited  a  crown  of  thorns  and 
put  it  on  his  head,  and  they  put  on  him  a 
purple  robe,  and  said,  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews, 
and  they  smote  him  with  their  hands.  Pilate 
therefore  went  forth  again,  and  saith  unto 
them.  Behold,  I  bring  him  forth  to  you 
that  ye  may  know  that  I  find  no  fault 
in  him.  Then  came  Jesus  forth,  wearing 
the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  purple  robe,  and 
Pilate  saith  unto  them.  Behold  the  man  1 
When  the  chief  priests,  therefore,  and  officers 
saw  him,  they  cried  out,  saying,  Crucify 
him  !  crucify  him  !  Pilate  saith  unto  them, 
Take  ye  him  and  crucify  him,  for  I  find  no 
fault  in  him.  The  Jews  answered  him.  We 
have  a  law,  and  by  our  law  he  ought  to  die, 
because  he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God. 
When  Pilate  therefore  heard  that  saying,  he 
was  the  more  afraid,  and  went  again  into  the 
judgment-hall,  and  saith  unto  Jesus,  Whence 
art  thou  ?     But  Jesus  gave  him  no  answer. 
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Then  saith  Pilate  unto  him,  Speakest  thou 
not  unto  me,  knowest  thou  not  that  I  have 
power  to  crucify  thee,  and  have  power  to 
release  thee  ?  Jesus  answered,  Thou  couldst 
have  no  power  at  all  against  me,  except  it 
were  given  thee  from  above  ;  therefore,  he 
that  delivered  me  unto  thee  hath  the  greater 
sin :  and  from  thenceforth  Pilate  sought  to 
release  him,  but  the  Jews  cried  out,  saying, 
If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Caesar's 
friend '  (Caesar  was  one  of  whom  Pilate  was 
afraid)  ;  *  whosoever  maketh  himself  a  king, 
speaketh  against  Caesar.  When  Pilate  there- 
fore heard  that  saying,  he  brought  Jesus 
forth,  and  sat  down  in  the  judgment-seat,  in 
a  place  that  is  called  the  Pavement,  but  in 
Hebrew,  Gabbatha.  And  it  was  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Passover,  and  about  the  sixth 
hour.  And  he  said  unto  the  Jews,  Behold 
your  king !  But  they  cried  out.  Away  with 
him,  away  with  him,  crucify  him  !  Pilate 
saith  unto  them,  Shall  I  crucify  your  king  ? 
The  chief  priests    answered.    We   have    no 

d2 
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king  but  Caesar.  And  he,  bearing  his  cross, 
went  forth  into  a  place  called  the  place  of  a 
skull,  which  is  called,  in  the  Hebrew,  Golgotha; 
where  they  crucified  him,  and  two  other  with 
him,  on  either  side  one,  and  Jesus  in  the 
midst/  " 

Here  had  to  follow  a  description  of  the 
means  of  that  death  which  is  called  cruci- 
fixion. Its  horrors  aroused  an  interest  in 
his  hearers,  who,  but  half  comprehending  the 
phraseology,  were  inspired  by  a  coarse 
curiosity  about  the  reader,  though  they  cared 
not  for  the  reading. 

The  Scripture-reader  closed  his  Bible.  "  I 
may  come  again  another  day  ? "  said  he. 
'^  Strange  things  happened  and  fearful  while 
He  hung  upon  the  cross" — (the  morbid  taste 
of  the  mob  for  horrors  was  here  visibly  mani- 
fested)— "but  to-day  let  me  tell  you  that  every 
word  is  quite  true  that  we  find  written  in  this 
book.  And  there  are  many  other  things 
besides  stories,  though  its  pages  abound  with 
stories,  but  none  so  terrible  as  that  which  I  have 
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read  to  you.  Fancy  the  murder  of  the  Lord 
of  life  by  wretched  men  like  ourselves  ! 
There  are  words  that  God  has  spoken  to  us ; 
his  wishes  and  will  concerning  us ;  what  we 
may  do  and  be.  I  would  like  to  tell  all  of 
them  to  you.  Don't  doubt  me  ! — what  I  say 
is  true ;  we  all  of  us  deserve  the  worst 
penalty;  but  God  is  a  God  who  can  forgive. 
Hear  what  he  says  in  this  place,  ^  For  God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.' 

"  Hear  again  what  a  place  that  is  that  God 
bids  you  to — ^  And  the  city  had  no  need  of 
the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it, 
for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the 
Lamb  is  the  light  thereof ; '  and  ^  Blessed  are 
they  that  do  His  commandments,  that  they 
may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may 
enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the  city.' 
One  more — *  The  Lord — the  Lord  is  my 
shepherd,  I  shall  not  want.     He  maketh  me 
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to  lie  dowu  in  green  pastures,  He  leadeth  me 
beside  the  still  waters/  " 

Words  cannot  tell  with  what  a  power  and 
tenderness  these  sentences  stole  from  the 
stranger's  lips.  He  possessed  the  great  gift 
of  a  voice  that  insensibly  charms,  and  in  sin 
and  suffering  he  had  learnt  betimes  to  swell 
and  sustain  its  pathos,  till  it  fell  into  the  ears 
that  heard  it  with  a  tension  that  would  not 
pass  away  ;  and  into  this  abode  of  the  fallen, 
the  defaced,  and  the  foul — unaware  of  the 
Scripture-reader's  presence  until  she  was  stand- 
ing by  his  side — the  Sa3ur  Annonciate  came 
gliding.  More  piercingly  day  by  day  shone 
her  gleamy  eye  ;  more  stony  the  complexion 
of  her  cheek.  She  had  insensibly  repeated 
the  sweet  words,  '*  He  leadeth  me  beside  the 
still  waters,"  ere  she  was  conscious,  with  a 
sudden  perturbation,  that  she  echoed  the 
words  of  a  heretic.  She  turned  and  glided 
swiftly  from  the  chamber,  the  deep  clear  voice 
pursuing  her — "  He  leadeth  me  beside  the 
still  waters." 
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Then  her  eyes  beheld  not  the  obnoxious 
spectacles ;  her  ears  for  once  were  deaf  to  the 
oaths;  she  threaded  with  a  swifter  step  than 
at  her  coming  the  windings  through  which 
her  passage  lay  ;  and  ever  and  anon,  like  the 
falling  of  water  on  a  throbbing  undraped  head, 
gathered  the  calm  burden  of  the  poem  about  her 
heart — ^*He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters." 

Oh !  visions  of  a  peace  unknown,  of  some 
foreign  blissful  rest,  which  other  than  herself 
might  haply  taste,  while  she  toiled  thirsting 
through  a  trackless  way,  and  never  that  cool- 
ing crystal  streamlet  be  permitted  to  lave  her 
burning  feet ! 

The  pure  melody  of  the  stranger's  voice 
literally  burdens  her  remembrance.  Whence 
came  such  gifts  unto  a  man  of  lies  ? — a  pro- 
phet of  falsehood  ? — an  accursed  one  ?  Why 
went  he  with  the  book  of  the  clergy  in  his 
hand,  winning  a  grave  silence  for  his  beauti- 
ful theme  of  the  creatures  whom  she  would 
have  died  to  have  rescued,  and  their  ears  had 
been  closed  against  her  ? 
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Wherefore  occurred  these  contradictions  ? 

And  he  was  not  alarmed  ;  neither  was  he 
injured — as  they  neither  alarmed  nor  injured 
her,  whom  the  blessed  Virgin  protected  ? 

"  A  heavenly  poetry  he  adopts,"  she  said. 
Ah!  she  had  forgotten  how  great  a  charm 
lies  hidden  in  poetry.  The  poor  Annonciate  ! 
— iwetry  she  called  it,  when  it  was  the  breath 
of  God !  *^  He  leadeth  me  be'side  the  still 
waters." 

Was  it  by  accident  that  Kivers — an  a])le 
and  experienced  missionary,  the  happiest  of 
the  readers  of  that  district — set  apart  Thurs- 
day for  his  beat  in  Drury  Lane,  when  Thursday 
had  likewise  been  apportioned  by  the  Soeur 
Annonciate  for  that  locality  ? 

If  it  were,  it  was  an  accident  that  hung  the 
Lord  upon  the  cross — that  brought  about  the 
vacant  tomb — that  accomplished  the  myste- 
rious ascension  ! 

If  it  were,  it  will  be  by  accident  that,  in 
the  day  of  the  gathering  of  the  nations,  His 
feet  shall  stand  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
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the  witness  of  his  heavenly  glory,  and  of 
man's  eternal  shame ! 

If  it  were,  it  will  be  by  accident  that,  ac- 
cording to  His  declaration.  He  drinks  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Father, 
who  drank  of  it  last  amidst  the  human  throes 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death ! 

Know  ye  how,  in  the  old  warfare,  the  arrow 
was  the  staple  weapon  ? — and  can  ye  tell  any 
greater  anguish  than  that  of  an  ^arrow's 
wound,  rankling  with  terrible  malignity,  only 
less  dreadful  than  its  forced  plucking  away?  As 
thus  fell  the  vision  of  judgment,  when,  as  one 
fascinated  to  the  place  and  to  the  hour,  she 
listened  meekly  to  the  Scripture-reader's  voice, 
and  betimes  terror,  betimes  compassion,  fell 
zealously  from  his  lips. 

Then  the  incontestable  peril  of  her  spirit — 
the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  mediation  of  the 
saints — the  reality  of  the  doom  and  of  the 
glory — rushed  with  a  simplicity  that  truth 
made  transparent,  through  the  laden  chambers 
of  that  plotting  brain,  which  had  responded 
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to  the  ceaseless  task  of  labour,  but  never  to 
the  child-like,  workless  faith,  which  is  known 
bj  the  name  of  Salvation ! 

And  the  evangelist,  whose  word  was  blest, 
dared  not  individually  to  address  that  soul, 
whom,  coming  not  there  to  seek,  yet  seek- 
ing not  he  had  found ;  who,  elevated  far 
above  the  wretchedness  she  would  fain,  like 
himself,  assuage,  lay  yet  low  in  the  depths 
herself.. 

With  a  holy  sagacity  he  noted  the  signs  of 
the  conflict  raging  in  her  troubled  breast. 
Detecting  rare  characteristics  surging  beneath 
her  changeless  brow,  a  world  in  the  meaning 
of  her  eyes,  that  rested  beyond  him  upon 
vacancy,  he  scattered  the  truth  broadcast, 
and  proceeded  upon  his  way. 

But  nightly  from  his  suburban  dwelling  an 
appeal  ascended  up  on  high,  on  behalf  of  the 
affrighted  soul,  to  the  one  Intercessor  in 
heaven,  who  moveth  the  mercy  of  God ;  and 
perhaps  the  Almighty,  remembering  his  ser- 
vant's devotion,  his  zeal,  his  long  consecration, 
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his  keen  temptations,  and  his  potent  struggle 
for  the  faith,  vouchsafed  an  answer  to  the 
earnest  prayer,  after  the  manner  that  was 
listed. 

Perhaps  in  His  pitying  and  gracious  eye 
the  soul  of  that  woman  was  a  peerless  vessel, 
already  bought  by  the  Redeemer's  sacrifice, 
amidst  the  numbers  who,  before  the  Creation, 
were  chosen  to  sit  upon  the  thrones  of  the 
saved. 

Perhaps  there  needed  to  the  sight  of  the 
angels  a  signal  demonstration  of  power  and 
love ;  and  so  this  soul,  superb,  yet  tarnished, 
received  the  Lamb's  mark  upon  its  frontal. 
To  us  is  not  given  to  perceive  the  ways  by 
which  the  Most  High  accomplishes  designs, 
which  we  know  not  of  until  the  end  ;  but  over 
the  Soeur  Annonciate  passed  a  swift  and  vital 
change. 

That  which  threatened  to  surcharge  her 
veins — which,  day  by  day,  among  the  haunts 
of  men,  and  night  by  night  upon  her  solitary 
pillow,  she  vainly  struggled  to  contend  with, 
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or  to  quell,  whispering  solemnly  its  dreadful 
name,  in  her  secret  heart,  when  none  were 
by,  the  incipient  madness  she  had  adjured, 
receded  before  a  simpler  element  than  human 
science  has  yet  devised  for  the  remedy  of  the 
unfortunate. 

The  midnight  lamps  burned  still  in  the 
chambers  of  the  Sceur  AnnonciiUe,  but  there- 
from issued  no  longer  audible  sighs  and 
groans.  The  sighs  and  groans  went  up  to 
God  from  a  bruised  and  bleeding  heart ;  but 
human  dismay  and  disappointment,  human 
passion  and  human  guile,  no  longer  prompted 
convulsive  cries  that  appalled  the  ears  that 
heard  them ;  and  far  away  the  turbulent 
priests  anathematized  the  noble  instrument 
that  dared  dispute  their  authority  ;  and 
messengers  traversed  land  and  sea,  to  com- 
pass, by  threats,  intrigue,  and  fear,  the  appre- 
hension of  '^  that  dangerous  person  whom 
heresy  hath  tainted."  And  presently  the 
sisterhood,  who  latterly  listened  to  strange 
discourses  in  place  of  their  accustomed  homi- 
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lies,  and  who  warned  one  another,  with  trem- 
bling lips,  against  the  "  devices  of  the  Evil 
One,  when  his  shape  was  seen  in  high  places," 
missed,  as  of  old,  their  Superior  from  among 
them ;  and,  now  vanishing,  she  returned  no 
more.  Thus  barely  she  escaped  the  tender 
mercies  reserved  for  the  apostate  from  that 
faith.     And  whither  had  she  fled  ? 

To  the  sylvan  places,  which  in  power  and 
pride  her  spirit  had  greedily  sighed  for — to 
the  glassy  river,  which,  driving  with  Magdalen, 
she  had  declared  to  be  so  fair  a  stream,  that 
beneath  its  seductive  and  trembling  surface 
full  many  a  wanderer  dashed  the  head,  which 
no  longer  could  brave  the  terrible  afflictions 
hanging  sometimes  upon  the  steps  of  men — 
to  one  of  the  numberless  human  bosoms  her 
lofty  generosity  tenderly  befriended  in  times 
for  ever  past  ? 

No — it  was  to  none  of  these. 

The  spirits  that  are  abroad  upon  the  earth,     * 
who  passing  from  the  heavens  are  invisible  to 
men,  save  by  the  advent  of  their  fruits,  who 
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revive  and  sustain  the  faint  and  weary,  en- 
lighten the  ignorant  and  bless  the  meek, 
doubtless  conducted,  by  their  gracious  light, 
the  steps  of  the  wanderer  who  neared  her 
home.  Else  into  so  wide  and  stranire  a  spot 
as  the  Infirmarv  of  Bethnal  Green  had  the 
Soeur  Annonciate  never  penetrated.  Disease, 
deadly  and  physical,  had  at  last  attacked 
her,  and  with  a  fierce  destruction  it  shattered 
her  long-taxed  powers.  The  soothing  hand  of 
charitable  attendance,  and  the  ready  discipline 
of  medical  skill,  reached  and  befriended  all  too 
late  to  prolong  her  earthly  destiny ;  but  ano- 
ther appointed  servant  of  God  ministered  to 
the  craving  of  her  spirit — following  in  the 
wake  of  the  Drury  Lane  Scripture-reader, 
whose  human  name  she  never  heard  on 
earth,  but  the  brother  of  whose  soul  stood 
by  her  pallet  when  her  own  fled  away  to  be 
at  rest. 

To  her  it  would  appear  that  the  death  of 
the  body  seemed  not  grievous.     In  the  green 
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pastures  she  had  lain  down — beside  the  still 
waters  she  had  been  led — the  Holy  One  was 
her  Shepherd. 

And  it  was  as  if,  also — her  salvation  accom- 
plished, her  mind  unhinged  from  the  things 
of  time  —  the  false  education,  and  the  later 
dark  memories,  belonged  alike  to  a  kingdom 
of  dreams.  Her  concentrated  talent,  which 
had  been  her  curse,  shrouded  itself,  with  a 
wordless  abnegation,  beneath  the  supremacy 
of  the  God  who  gave  it,  whom  beforetime 
she  recognized  in  gleamy  suppositions,  when, 
despising  the  darkness  of  the  papal  supersti- 
tion, she  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  simple 
truth  as  it  came  to  her  later  in  Jesus. 

Turn  we  reluctantly  from  the  death-scene 
chaste,  whence  she  who  had  been  the  Soeur 
Annonciate  passed  away  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Father — to  the  common  paths  of  the  world — 
to  the  crowded  haunts  of  the  foolish.  No 
gloom  surrounds  the  white  pallet  of  the  dead; 
its  stainless  calm,  its  heavenly  light,  belonging 
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wholly  to  the  angels ;  and  a  pall  of  midnight 
darkness  shrouds  the  blinded  children  of  iife 
and  health ;  but  our  eyes  are  just  now  for  the 
latter. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

''Barrow,"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence  Peebles,  as 
she  prepared  in  haste  for  an  excursion,  to  be 
made  by  a  party  of  exclusives  off  the  Brighton 
sands — ''  Barrow,  I  fear  I  look  all  the  worse 
for  last  night's  excitement." 

"  My  dear  mistress,  no  ! — on  the  contrary, 
either  that  bonnet  becomes  you  marvellously, 
or  I  never  saw  you  look  so  well." 

"I  can't  see  it.  But  is  not  that  St. 
Aubin's  knock  ?  " 

*'  It  is  Mr.  St.  Aubin,  ma'am,''  said  the 
Abigail,  returning  from  inquiry.  "  Permit  me 
to  beg  of  you  not  to  be  imprudent,  Mrs. 
Peebles." 

VOL.  II.  £ 
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"  That  dreadful  name  I "  interposed  the 
lady. 

"  A  boat  was  upset  last  night,  ma'am." 

"  For  pity's  sake,  don't  give  me  any 
horrid  frights !  Tie  my  veil,  and — where 
are  my  gloves?  Barrow,  don't  forget  the 
child." 

'^  La !  bless  your  life,  ma'am,  do  you  think 
I  should  forget  that  hangel  ?  " 

But  Mrs.  Peebles  had  flitted  down  to  her 
drawing-room,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a 
young  man,  St.  Aubin  by  name,  who,  taking 
the  lady  by  both  hands,  kissed  the  tips  of  her 
gloved  fingers,  and  immediately  led  her  to  a 
carriage  before  the  door,  in  which  being  seated, 
they  were  rapidly  driven  to  the  pier,  alongside 
of  which  lay  a  yacht,  already  half  filled  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  who,  as  the  latest 
comers  prepared  to  step  on  board,  indulged 
in  asides  one  to  another,  by  no  means  compli- 
mentary to  either  of  the  pair. 

"  For  a  woman  in  her  peculiar  circumstances 
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she  is  a  singularly  cool  fish,"  said  the  Hon. 
Edmund  Yates. 

"And  he  is  a  singularly  sharp  one,"  said 
Anne  Trelawny,  his  cousin. 

"  Why  so,  my  amiable  ?  " 

"  Has  he  got  a  fifty-pound  bill?  " 

'*  Pshaw  !  You  are  vulgar.  Miss  Tre- 
lawny !  " 

"  And  she  has  only  700Z.  a-year." 

"  What !     Only  TOO/,  a-year  ?  " 

"  Not  a  farthing  more." 

**  Then,  I  don't  see  his  penetration." 

"  You  are  such  a  brute,  cher  Edmund  ;  you 
never  care  to  count  by  hundreds." 

"  Je  crois  que  norij  ma  petite  I " 

"  See  how  the  creature  hands  her  over, 
Edmund.  My  dear !  I  could  not  endure 
such  a  person  !  " 

"  Oh  !  'Tis  love,  'tis  love,  'tis  love  !  " 
chaunted  the  Honourable  Edmund,  forsaking 
cousinly  toils,  and  pressing  forward  to  offer 
the  "  strong  complimentary"  to  Mrs.  Peebles, 
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and  to  entreat  St.  Aubin  to  try  his  Latakia 
cigars. 

"  Par  exemjile^^  said  Mrs.  Lawrence  Peebles, 
selecting  from  the  proflfered  cigar-case,  and 
adjusting  the  preliminaries.  "  Take  one, 
St.  Aubin — I  require  you.  We  are  about  to 
enjoy  ourselves." 

"  Ceriainement,^^  said  St.  Aubin,  with  a 
slight  rise  of  colour ;  and,  a  la  Lola  Montez, 
the  lady  and  her  swain  paced  the  deck. 

The  fairy  yacht  sped  over  the  water,  and 
soon  the  studded  coast  lay  far  in  the  distance. 
The  day  was  charming,  the  Sea  Bird  in  trim  ; 
all  were  disposed  for  diversion  ;  and  soon  the 
most  exuberant  mirth  prevailed  among  the 
pleasure-party.  Forming  a  circle  round  the 
two  most  conspicuous  individuals,  their  songs 
and  laughter  were  heard  distinctly  on  shore ; 
and  higher  in  cadence  than  that  of  any  of  her 
companions  rose  evermore  the  voice  of  her 
whose  child  was  the  son  of  Lawrence  Peebles. 

She  does  not  drown,  good  reader.  On  the 
contrary,  this  and  similar  sports  appeared  to 
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suit  her  very  well.  As  the  wife  of  Colonel 
Peebles  she  claims,  from  time  to  time,  a  mo- 
mentary life  upon  these  pages. 

And  Magdalen  was  a  day-labourer,  as  any 
of  those  to  whom  her  steward  every  Friday 
night  paid  wages.  Eising,  it  became  her  habit 
to  trace  a  design  for  the  day  :  reposing,  when 
the  day  was  over,  it  was  also  her  habit  to 
review  it. 

There  came  stray  wooers  to  Havering  Bower ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  the  thought  of  their 
hearts  died  away  ere  it  reached  their  lips. 
There  reigned  that  in  ^'the  lady" — no  longer 
*^the  girl" — which  deterred  those  who  would 
have  presumed. 

Her  first  apprehensions  of  Cornelius  Mann 
were  daily  verified.  He  was  at  once  her 
greatest  stumbling-block  and  her  most  inalien- 
able property.  Not  a  project,  having  for  its 
aim  the  improvement  of  the  people,  that  was  not 
distorted  by  him  ;  and  not  a  system  introduced, 
where  all  was  hitherto  disorder,  but  he  was 
opposed  to  its  agency.      Yet,  intolerable  as 
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was  this  barrier,  the  attempts  of  Magdalen 
prospered,  and  the  world  external  on  the  estate 
of  Havering  sensibly  improved.  It  could  no 
longer  be  said  with  justice  that  Havering  vil- 
lage disgraced  the  Bower.  ^'  Miss  Havering's 
School "  was  conducted,  secondarily,  by  a  su- 
perior mistress  ;  and  a  secular  lecture  was 
actually  attempted  now  and  then,  which 
"  took  '^  most  astonishingly — at  which  people 
heard  stories  about  other  countries,  and  learned 
the  names  of  great  towns  of  England,  and 
many  other  useful  things.  This  latter  very 
startling  innovation  brought  the  Rector  to  Sir 
AUenne,  and  Sir  Allenne  came  out  from  the 
interview  really  irate. 

But  a  greater  horror  was  in  store  for  the 
poor  man.  Miss  Havering  countenanced  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  laymen,  and  es- 
tablished a  place  of  worship  independent  of 
the  Church  of  the  State,  where  Scriptural 
doctrine  was  plainly  spoken  and  explained, 
and  those  who  assembled  to  hear  and  pay 
attention  were  sure  to  come  away  instructed. 
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We  question  if  a  legion  of  demoniacal  spirits 
could  have  worked  an  intenser  diversion  in 
the  breast  of  the  afflicted  Rector,  than  the 
preacher  who,  coming  from  a  neighbouring 
village  to  pass  the  Sabbaths  in  Havering, 
speedily  attracted  round  him  nearly  the  entire 
population — a  people  who,  for  a  number  of 
years,  had  virtually  absented  themselves  from 
public  worship  ;  for  under  the  ministry  of  Mr. 
Mann  the  reasoning  faculties,  receiving  no  im- 
petus in  a  desirable  direction,  wandered  back 
into  gains  and  losses,  mundane  miseries  and 
hopes,  in  place  of  worshipping  the  Maker, 
when,  by  chance,  a  few  people  went  to  church  ; 
and  these  could  be  calculated  quite  as  readily 
under  their  own  roof-tree  as  in  other  more 
sanctified  places. 

Sir  Allenne  paid  casual  visits  to  Dryburgh 
— Dryburgh  which  was  to  be  Magdalen's — a 
pleasure-spot  upon  her  great  inheritance. 

He  began  to  show  symptoms  of  the  end  of 
time  with  him.  His  memory  failed,  as  did 
his  steps ;  and  Magdalen  often  listened  now 
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to  her  mother's  words,  spoken  long  ago,  which 
retained  still  their  first  hold  in  the  faithful  old 
heart.  Some  so  speak  that  their  words  en- 
dure, none  can  tell  why  or  wherefore  ;  while 
the  murmured  bahhling  of  others  leaves  not  a 
trace  behind.  Magdalen's  mother,  like  Mag- 
dalen herself,  was  wont  to  speak  once  and  for 
ever. 

Sir  Allenne  had  abstained  till  these  latter 
days  from  speaking  again  to  Magdalen  of 
marriage. 

Four  years  had  rolled  away  since  their  new 
home-coming,  and  the  mention  once  between 
them  of  a  name  since  then  unspoken  ;  and  the 
old  man  had  sighed  in  silence  over  that  cata- 
logue of  noble  works  which  Magdalen  was  grad- 
ually achieving.  The  honour  that  belonged  to 
these  pursuits  Sir  Allenne  yielded  her  in  full ; 
but  still,  from  time  to  time,  he  sighed. 

There  rode,  as  we  have  said,  divers  suitors 
to  the  Bower.  Their  coming  agitated,  their 
departure  saddened,  though  never  one,  in 
his  partial  heart,  did  Sir  Allenne  find  worthy 
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of  Magdalen ;  but  now,  in  that  second  child- 
hood, touching  and  sad  to  witness,  that  which 
the  wicked  call  dotage,  that  which  the  angels 
protect,  Magdalen's  heart  was  often  wrung  bj 
the  low,  sweet  mutterings  of  him  who  pos- 
sessed her  secret,  and  had  studied  it  in  silence 
until  he  was  no  longer  master  either  of  secrecy 
or  silence. 

Philip  Monckton  came  often  to  the  Bower; 
he  had  viewed  the  innovations  (as  Cornelius 
called  them)  of  his  sister-in-law  with  a  certain 
curiosity  at  first ;  later,  with  a  great  respect 
and  approval,  which  it  gladdened  Magdalen  to 
see. 

He  gave  her  an  undefined  support  it  would 
be  difficult  to  call  by  any  name — such  sup- 
ports are  evermore  given  to  those  who,  like 
Magdalen,  need  them. 

Were  she  stricken  with  a  deadly  sickness  of 
the  mind  (and  this  attacked  her  not  so 
seldom),  it  was  Philip  whom,  flying  to  her 
horse,  she  sought,  to  make  no  admissions  or 
appeals,  but  simply  to  read  upon  his  face  how 
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he,  too,  had  been  afflicted — to  join  herself  to 
the  trio  which  had  been  Alicia's  trio — to  catch 
a  consolation  from  the  voices,  the  innocent 
looks,  and  the  gentle  hearts  of  the  babes  of 
Philip  Monckton.  Or  he  would  come,  a 
steadfast  friend  and  counsellor,  into  her  hour  of 
a  deeper  gloom,  when  she  could  bear  neither 
sun  nor  wind,  and  lay  like  a  dying  creature, 
forbidden  to  everyone,  even  to  Sir  Allenne — 
struggling  with  a  great  sorrow — not  the  weak 
woman's  love  that  panted  for  a  sign  from  the 
beloved,  but  the  trouble  of  the  soul  that  was 
purified,  that  conceived  the  wanderer's  perilous 
ways,  and  passed  through  a  monster  travail, 
praying  God  on  his  behalf. 

Philip  never  named  that  person,  who,  a 
veritable  brother  to  himself,  and  coming  fre- 
quently to  Hazlewood,  never  set  foot  upon 
the  lands  of  Havering,  or  proffered  the  most 
distant  courtesy  to  the  maiden  mistress  of  the 
Bower. 

If  Philip  guessed  or  knew  the  existence  of 
any  bygone  passage  between  them,  Magdalen 
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sometimes  speculated.  But  the  faith  that 
Philip  built  up  was  not  of  that  kind  that  this 
world  affects,  or  the  patience  such  as  abides 
the  changes  simply  of  human  weal.  \ 

The  scales  had  fallen  from  the  eyes  of 
Philip,  as  he  languished  alone  in  the  Sicilian 
dungeon,  struggling  with  an  awful  kind  of 
death,  and  was  rescued  to  lose  at  once  the 
light  from  his  heart  and  from  his  home. 
Alicia,  speaking  from  her  grave,  adjured  the 
husband  who  lamented  her  so  to  pass  through 
this  mortal  vale,  and  so  to  guide  her  young 
children's  ways,  that  in  the  Elysian  fields  of 
Heaven  they  might  all  eventually  re-assemble. 

At  first  the  revolution  had  been  incomplete 
— there  had  contended  with  the  new  desires 
the  old  luxurious  sloth ;  he  had  bidden  fair  to 
dream  away  his  talents  in  a  visionary  agony, 
because  she  died,  who  had  been  the  moon  of 
Hazlewood.  This  Lawrence  Peebles  had 
averted.  He,  too,  by  the  fruits  of  misfortune, 
had  come  to  be  differently  minded.  In  those 
wilderness  ways  which  Magdalen  dreaded,  he, 
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too,  had  been  taught  afresh,  and  out  of  the 
bitterest  waters  of  Marah  peace  had  flowed 
like  a  river ;  and  he  perceived,  to  his  great 
amazement,  that  earth  is  not  the  whole,  and 
that  the  end  and  aim  of  man  is  not  his  so- 
called  happiness.  He  had  come  to  belong,  in 
part,  to  Carlyle's  old  heroic  times,  not  to 
these  dastard  new  times.  He  read  oftener 
from  a  better  book,  wherein  he  learned  better 
things ;  but  he  borrowed  a  chapter  from  that 
writer's  book,  having  for  its  title  a  mellifluous 
word,  *^  Happy" — Vide  "Past  and  Present." 
"  All  work,  even  cotton-spinning,  is  noble — 
work  is  alone  noble  ;  be  that  here  said  and 
asserted  once  more.  And  in  like  manner,  too, 
all  dignity  is  painful ;  a  life  of  ease  is  not 
for  any  man,  nor  for  any  god.  The  life  of  all 
gods  figures  itself  to  us  as  a  sublime  Sadness 
— earnestness  of  Infinite  Battle  against  Infinite 
Labour.  Our  highest  religion  is  named  the 
*  Worship  of  Sorrow.'  For  the  son  of  man 
there  is  no  noble  crown,  well-worn,  or  even  ill- 
worn,  but  is  a  crown  of  thorns  !    These  things. 
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in  spoken  words,  or,  still  better,  in  felt  in- 
stincts alive  in  every  heart,  were  once  well 
known. 

"Does  not  the  whole  wretchedness,  the 
whole  Atheism,  as  I  call  it,  of  man's  ways  in 
these  generations  shadow  itself  for  us  in  that 
unspeakable  life-philosophy  of  his — the  pre- 
tension to  be  what  he  calls  happy  ?  Every 
pitifullest  whipster  that  walks  within  a  skin 
has  his  head  filled  with  the  notion  that  he  is, 
shall  be,  or  by  all  human  and  divine  laws 
ought  to  be,  ^  happy.'  His  wishes,  the  piti- 
fullest whipster's,  are  to  be  fulfilled  for  him  ; 
J^his  days,  the  pitifullest  whipster's,  are  to  flow 
in  an  ever-gentle  current  of  enjoyment  impos- 
sible even  to  the  gods.  The  prophets  preach 
to  us.  Thou  shalt  be  happy  ;  thou  shalt  love 
pleasant  things  and  find  them.  The  people 
clamour.  Why  have  we  not  found  pleasant 
things  ? 

"  A  gifted  Byron  rises  in  his  wrath,  and  feel- 
ing too  surely  that  he,  for  his  part,  is  not 
*  happy,'  declares  the   same   in  very  violent 
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language,  as  a  piece  of  news  that  may  be 
interesting.  It  evidently  has  surprised  him 
much.  One  dislikes  to  see  a  man  and  poet 
reduced  to  proclaim  on  the  streets  such 
tidings :  but,  on  the  whole,  as  matters  go, 
that  is  not  the  most  dislikable.  Byron 
speaks  the  truth  in  this  matter.  Byron^s  large 
audience  indicates  how  true  it  is  felt  to  be. 

"  '  Happy,'  my  brother?  First  of  all,  what 
difference  is  it  whether  thou  art  happy  or 
not?  To-day  becomes  yesterday  so  fast,  or 
to-morrows  become  yesterdays ;  and  then 
there  is  no  question  whatever  of  the  hap- 
piness, but  quite  another  question.  NayJ-^ 
thou  hast  such  a  sacred  pity  left  at  least  for 
thyself,  thy  very  pains,  once  gone  over  into 
yesterday,  become  joys  to  thee.  Besides,  thou 
knowest  not  what  heavenly  blessedness  and 
indispensable  sanative  virtue  was  in  them ; 
thou  shalt  only  know  it  after  many  days, 
when  thou  art  wiser !  A  benevolent  old 
surgeon  sat  once  in  our  company,  with  a 
patient  fallen   sick   by  gormandizing,  whom 
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he  had  just  too  briefly  in  the  patient's  judg- 
ment been  examining.  The  foolish  patient 
still  at  intervals  continued  to  break  in  on  our 
discourse,  which  rather  promised  to  take  a 
philosophical  turn.  'But  I  have  lost  my. 
appetite/  said  he,  objurgatively,  with  a  tone 
of  irritated  pathos  ;  '  I  have  no  appetite — I 
can't  eat.'  '  My  dear  fellow,'  answered  the 
doctor,  in  the  mildest  tone,  '  it  isn't  of  the 
slightest  consequence ; '  and  continued  his 
philosophical  discoursings  with  us  ! 

"  Or  does  the  reader  not  know  the  history  of 
that  Scottish  iron  misanthrope  ?  The  inmates 
of  some  town  mansion  in  those  Northern  parts 
were  thrown  into  the  fearfulest  alarm  by  indu- 
bitable symptoms  of  a  ghost  inhabiting  the 
next  house,  or  perhaps  even  the  partition  wall ! 
Ever  at  a  certain  hour,  with  preternatural 
jarring,  growling,  and  screeching,  which 
attended  as  a  running  bass,  there  began,  in  a 
horrid,  semi-articulate,  unearthly  voice  this 
song: — 'Once  I  was  hap — hap — happy,  but 
now  I'm  m^^serable  !      Clack,  clack,  clack — 
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guar — r — r — huz — z  :  Once  I  was  hap — 
— hap — happy,  but  now  I'm  77z^^serable  !  ' 
Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit !  All  indeed  as 
the  good  old  doctor  said  :  My  dear  fellow,  it 
isn't  of  the  slightest  consequence  !  But  no, 
the  perturbed  spirit  could  not  rest;  and  to 
the  neighbours,  fretted,  affrighted,  or 
at  least  insufferably  bored  by  him,  it 
was  of  such  consequence,  that  they  had 
to  go  and  examine  in  his  haunted  chamber. 
In  his  haunted  chamber  they  find  that  the 
perturbed  spirit — is  an  unfortunate  imitator  of 
Byron?  No,  is  an  unfortunate  rusty  meat- 
jack,  jarring  and  creaking  with  rust  and 
work;  and  this,  in  Scottish  dialect,  is  its  Baro- 
nian  musical  life-philosophy,  sung  according 
to  ability. 

"  The  only  happiness  a  brave  man  ever 
troubled  himself  with  asking  much  about 
was  happiness  enough  to  get  his  work  done. 
Not  '  I  can't  eat ! '  but  *  I  can't  work ! '  that 
was  the  burden  of  all  wise  complaining  among 
men.     It  is,  after  all,  the  one  unhappiness  of 
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a  man  that  he  cannot  work,  that  he  cannot 
get  his  destiny,  as  a  man,  fulfilled.  Behold, 
the  day's  passing  swiftly  over,  our  life  is  pass- 
ing swiftly  over,  and  the  night  cometh  wherein 
no  man  can  work.  The  night  once  come,  our 
happiness,  our  unhappiness,  it  is  all  abolished, 
vanished,  clean  gone  ! — a  thing  that  has  been. 
Not  of  the  slightest  consequence  whether  we 
were  happy  as  eupeptic  Curtis,  as  the  fattest 
pig  of  Epicurus,  or  unhappy  as  Job  with 
potsherds ;  as  musical  Byron  with  Giaours  and 
sensibilities  of  the  heart;  as  the  unmusical 
meat-jack  with  hard  labour  and  rust !  But 
our  work — behold  that  is  not  abolished,  that 
has  not  vanished! — our  work,  behold  it  re- 
mains, or  the  want  of  it  remains  ! — for  endless 
Times  and  Eternities  remains,  and  that  is  now 
the  sole  question  with  us  forever  more !  Brief 
brawling  Day,  with  its  noisy  phantasms,  its 
poor  paper  crowns,  tinsel  gilt,  is  gone ;  and 
divine  everlasting  Night,  with  her  star-diadems, 
with  her  silencies  and  her  veracies,  is  come ! 
"  What  hast  thou  done,  and  how  ?  Happiness, 
VOL.  n.  '  F 
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unhappiness ;  all  that  was  but  the  wages  thou 
hadst ;  thou  hast  spent  all  that,  in  sustaining 
thyself  hitherward ;  not  a  coin  of  it  remains 
with  thee — it  is  all  spent,  eaten;  and  now  thy 
work,  where  is  thy  work  ?  Swift,  out  with  it, 
let  us  see  thy  work !  " 

There  had  been  a  moment,  long  since,  in 
the  first  days  of  mourning  for  Alicia,  when 
involuntarily  the  settled  trouble  in  the  lives 
of  these  two  people,  so  strangely  blended  and 
severed,  had  sprung  into  actual  being.  It  was 
the  night  of  a  hurricane,  thunder,  and  light- 
ning, succeeded  by  drenching  rain.  Mag- 
dalen, afraid  for  the  children,  had  not  retired 
to  rest.  She  sat  in  their  nursery,  soothing 
them  throughout  the  night.  As  day  dawned 
a  hush  lay  upon  the  elements,  and  in  a  perfect 
hush  reposed  the  household ;  a  hush  at  va- 
riance with  the  restlessness  abroad  in  the 
heart  of  Magdalen. 

As  the  first  beams  in  the  east  broke  into  a 
grey  light,  by  which  she  could  see  the  hedge- 
rows and  the  outlines  of  the  parterres,  she 
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stole  from  the  children's  side,  and  wholly  dis- 
inclined to  sleep,  half  an  hour  passed  in  her 
own  room  made  it  distasteful  to  her.  She 
opened  her  door,  and  pausing  at  the  head  of 
the  staircase  to  assure  herself  that  all  was  still, 
and  herself  the  sole  wakeful  occupant  of  the 
house,  she  descended  at  that  untimely  hour  to 
sit  in  the  little  work-room.  As  she  crossed  the 
hall  she  perceived  its  door  ajar,  and  as  she  en- 
tered she  was  shocked  to  find  it  already  occu- 
pied by  Colonel  Peebles.  He  might  have  stood 
there  the  livelong  night,  his  arms  thus  un- 
scrupulously thrust  into  his  great- coat  pockets, 
the  which  coat  was  so  fastened  at  the  throat, 
that  its  wearer  looked  almost  like  a  house- 
breaker, awaiting  her  whom  he  now  beheld; 
and  she  might  have  passed  by  appointment 
into  the  strangely  tenanted  boudoir,  for  all 
the  visible  effect  on  either  their  sudden 
meeting  caused. 

Living  as  they  did,  day  by  day,  a  life  which 
each  secluded,  as  if  its  slightest  manifestation 
would  have  wrought  ruin  to  the  other,  it  was 

f2 
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impossible  that  any  dilemma  could  find  them 
unprepared.  Yet  it  is  not  in  nature  to  pass 
through  such  a  moment,  and  that  it  should 
leave  no  sign. 

^*  Magdalen  !  "  cried  Colonel  Peebles,  from 
sheer  necessity  to  speak — for  he  saw  that  she 
was  about  to  leave  him  ;  and  she  who  was 
thus  cited  lingered  on  the  threshold,  whence 
her  foot  had  been  receding.  "  Think  you  it 
is  for  ever,  Magdalen  ? "  reached  her  ear 
through  the  morning  air ;  and  "  How  can  I 
tell,  Lawrence  ?  ''  broke  from  her  lips,  with  a 
sudden  terror,  like  the  cry  of  a  child — and  she 
was  gone ! 

This  solitary  passage  had  alone  startled 
them  since  the  old,  old  time,  now  nine  years 
since. 

Magdalen  is  wearing  her  dark  hair  as  ever, 
in  big  soft  curls,  and  there  are  numerous  gray 
threads  in  them,  and  she  n6t  twenty-eight. 
There  are  in  her  forehead  unmistakable  lines, 
and  her  eyes  have  lost  their  haughty  light. 
The   world  looking  on  lamented  so  utter  a 
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wreck  of  Havering.  But  to  the  eye  of  Sir 
Allenne  she  was  ever  fair;  to  the  mind  of 
Philip  Monckton  she  was  ever  good ;  to  the 
heart  of  Lawrence  Peebles  she  was  ever  dear. 
These  three  truths  her  conscience  stereo- 
typed, and  she  defied  her  heart  to  proclaim 
that  it  was  desolate. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

"  SiR'Allenne  has  not  taken  his  evening 
draught,  ma'am,"  said  Josiah,  the  long-retained 
servant. 

"  Indeed !     Is  he  better,  or  not  so  well  ?  " 
"  Would  you  please  to  look  at  him,  ma'am  ?  " 
'^  Uncle  AUenne,"  said  Magdalen. 
"  Hush,   my  dear — you  will  disturb  her ! 
The  shadows  flit  over  her  cheek  !  " 

"Are  they  dark  shadows,  Uncle  Allenne?'' 
She  often  humoured  his  illusions. 

*^  Dark  f  Nothing  that  is  dark  is  hers — 
only  light,  light — Magdalen,  Magdalen  Sey- 
bright  !  Lift  her  head  !  There,  now  she 
awaits  them.  Are  there  not  other  two  angels  ? 
— yes,  Magdalen  and  I  !  " 
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"  Dear,"  again  said  Magdalen,  "  speak  to 
your  Magdalen  Havering.  Here — let  me  look 
into  your  eyes." 

"  Havering — Magdalea  Havering — no  !  he 
must  never  come  to  Havering  !  Keep  him 
out  of  Havering,  Monckton — ray  Magdalen 
Havering  is  spotless  !  " 

"  Hush,  darling  !  hush.  Uncle  Allenne ! 
See,  I  have  a  draught  to  give  you ;  you  will 
take  it  for  my  sake.  See  how  sparkling  it 
is!" 

"  Sparkling  Moselle,  my  dear  ;  but  I  never 
was  a  man  for  wines.     Josiah  ! " 

"Here  is  Josiah." 

"  Josiah,  bury  me  in  Dryburgh  :  bury  me 
by  the  south  side — not  in  the  vault,  Josiah — 
not  in  the  vault.  Oh,  no — but  where  we 
laid " 

"  Have  you  no  word  for  your  poor  Mag- 
dalen ?  " 

"Magdalen,  Magdalen,  why  do  you  kneel 
there,  and  what  are  you  crying  for  ?  Oh,  my 
Mag,  I  think  I  am  going !  Kneel,  Josiah — 
sweet  Magdalen,  pray  !  " 
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And  Magdalen,  as  she  was  bidden,  com- 
mitted the  soul  of  the  departing  to  its  puissant 
Lord  and  God.  When  she  looked  up,  as  she 
ceased.  Sir  Allenne  \tas  no  more  of  time. 

Then  there  fell  a  deeper  solitude  over  the 
lady  of  Havering,  who  could  admit  of  no 
companion  in  her  outward  life,  who  could 
endure  no  sharer  in  her  hidden  one.  But 
mercy  and  goodness  attended  her — she  dwelt 
in  many  hearts ;  smiling  children  treasured  a 
word  from  her  lips ;  her  servants  revered  her 
as  a  person  without  fault ;  and  evermore  came 
over  her  threshold  the  supporting  goodness 
of  Alicia's  husband  to  fulfil  his  portion  in  her 
life. 

Once,  and  that  was  close  upon  the  death  of 
Sir  Allenne,  Philip  had  suddenly  grieved  her ; 
but  she  presently  forgave  the  offence.  This 
was  the  occasion. 

Philip  thought  it  a  misfortune  that  a  flincy 
formed  in  youth  (for  he  had  his  suspicions), 
should  be  suffered  to  grow  so  engrossing  as  to 
sadden  a  life-time ;  and  he  presented  to  his 
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sister-in-law,  with  the  hope  of  better  things, 
one  who  was  not  unworthy  to  win  a  good 
woman's  regard.  This  gentleman  had  heard 
of  Magdalen  both  from  Philip  and  Diana 
Etherington,  also  from  the  world  in  general  of 
her  neighbourhood,  and  he  was  anxious  to 
compare,  by  observation,  his  personal  verdict 
with  theirs  concerning  the  mistress  of  so  many 
broad  acres,  the  beloved  of  so  many  hearts. 
Highly  educated,  exemplary  in  character, 
enjoying  rare  personal  gifts,  and  still  almost 
young  in  age,  he  very  readily  inspired  Miss 
Havering  with  the  respect  she  was  prepared 
to  yield  him,  for  reports  of  him  had  reached 
her  also ;  but  her  recognition  of  his  worth 
and  many  charms  remained  a  simple  recogni- 
tion of  them,  and  Philip  was  disappointed. 
On  retrospection,  Magdalen  approved  not 
what  she  called  *'  Philip's  sponsorship  "  of  her 
noble-hearted  admirer. 

Alice  and  Maggie  came  also  to  the  Bower, 
but  not  for  long,  or  frequently.  They  could 
not  be  spared  from  Hazlewood,  where  Avere 
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enacted  continuously  those  laws  of  charity, 
kindness,  and  sympathy,  which  Alicia  had 
instituted.  Happy  children !  whose  earliest 
memories  were  the  blessings  of  the  poor,  and 
who  grew  into  life  so  wisely  disciplined,  that 
to  them  could  never  occur  a  cross  like  the 
cross  of  Magdalen  Havering. 

But  seven  years  is  a  phase  in  the  affairs  of 
man.  The  seventh  year  since  the  property 
came  to  her,  being  the  spring  succeeding  that 
in  which  Sir  Allenne  died,  Magdalen  received 
intelligence. 

She  had  walked  to  Havering  village ;  had 
surveyed  her  school,  and  walked  back  again  : 
it  was  too  great  a  distance  for  her,  and  she 
was  greatly  fatigued. 

Rose,  her  personal  servant,  espied  her 
mistress  on  the  terrace,  spent  with  her  walk 
and  the  weather,  for  it  was  a  hot  May. 
Assisted  to  the  house,  and  Mrs.  Yyse  being 
summoned,  the  fainting  lady  revived ;  but  be- 
fore she  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  receive 
with  composure  any  guest,  Mr.  Melhuish,  of 
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Dryburgh,  was  announced,  and  ushered  into 
the  apartment  in  which  Miss  Havering  re- 
mained. 

Now,  Mr.  Melhuish,  of  Dryburgh,  had  not 
beheld  this  lady  since  he  sat  at  early  day  by 
her  pillow  once,  fearing  the  good  Rector  knew 
not  what. 

Still  faint  with  her  sudden  illness,  her  ap- 
pearance amazed  her  guest,  whose  remem- 
brance of  Magdalen  Havering  was  of  a  bright, 
young  blooming  girl.  Accounts  of  her  from 
various  quarters  had  from  time  to  time  reached 
Dryburgh  ;  but  if  her  appearance  had  been 
canvassed  at  those  seasons,  Mr.  Melhuish  had 
forgotten  the  result. 

In  the  pale  and  stately  lady  who  Avelcomed 
him  to  Havering  Bower,  Mr.  Melhuish  per- 
ceived no  reminder  of  the  simple  girl,  whose 
boisterous  trouble  had  seemed  the   beorinninor 
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of  evil  things,  or  of  the  unformed,  gay  young 
creature,  who  amused  and  interested  him 
years  before. 

''  This  is  very  kind  in  you,  my  dear  Mr. 
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Melhuish ;  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  here. 
I  hope  every  one  is  well  at  Dryburgh,"  said 
Magdalen,  not  without  an  effort. 

The  Rector's  eyes  roamed  over  her  figure, 
and  he  replied,  succinctly,  "  I  should  not  have 
known  you,  madam." 

"  Am  I,  then,  so  greatly  changed  ?  " 

"  Greatly — inconceivably  ! — but,"  and  the 
good  Rector  warmed,  "you  are  worth  ten 
such  ladies  as  the  little  girl  I  used  to  call  Mag- 
dalen Havering  promised  to  be." 

A  blush  and  a  quiet  smile  stole  to  the  face 
of  this  altered  Magdalen,  and  a  sigh  involun- 
tarily escaped  her. 

"  You  sigh,  dear  lady  —  you  who  are  so 
greatly  honoured.  You  must  not  sigh,  Miss 
Havering.  Why,  you  have  made  a  revolution 
in  poor,  benighted  Havering.  My  dear  old 
friend,  Sir  Allenne,  was  accustomed  to  speak 
to  me  of  you." 

They  conversed  long  ;  and  only  as  the 
Rector  was  rising  to  depart  (as  if  he  needed 
to  explain  to  her  why  he  thus  trespassed  upon 
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her),  he  accounted  for  his  visit  in  this  man- 
ner: — 

*'  I  have  been  at  Hazlewood  to-day.  Mr. 
Monckton  has  a  lovely  place  there.  Dear 
me  !  I  was  going  away,  entirely  forgetting 
to  tell  you  that  he  is  named  by  my  poor  dear 
daughter  to  be  guardian  of  Louis  Peebles. 
This,  the  last  act  of  her  life,  is  consistent 
with  the  mournful  incertitude  of  all  her  con- 
duct." 

Magdalen  offered  no  response,  nor  asked  any 
question.  The  Rector's  glances  were  wander- 
ing over  the  smiling  woodlands — Magdalen's 
inheritance.  His  mind  was  doubtless  far  away 
amidst  the  sorrows  that  had  fallen  on  his 
hearth,  and  he  neither  noted  the  landscape 
that  stretched  so  fair  that  glorious  May-day 
morn,  or  the  face  of  her  who  stood  motionless 
beyond  him,  the  impress  of  extraordinary 
things. 

When,  after  a  few  moments'  pause,  the 
Rector,  starting  from  his  reverie,  turned  to  bid 
adieu  to  Miss  Havering,  her  hand  was  ready 
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for  his  grasp,  and  she  was  no  paler,  or  less 
calm,  than  when  he  came  into  her  presence. 
The  same  solemn  age  sat  upon  her :  the  Rector 
never  forgot  it.  The  servants  who  bowed  out 
the  guest  perceived  in  their  mistress's  appear- 
ance nothing  to  move  their  curiosity.  Eose 
was  told  explicitly  that  she  had  recovered,  and 
Eose  implicitly  believed  it.  Then  Magdalen 
reclined  upon  the  couch  in  the  room  where 
she  had  heard  the  tidings,  and  for  five  hours, 
as  it  chanced,  no  one  interrupted  her. 

Then  there  came  into  that  great  still  room 
Philip  Monckton.  He  came  over  and  sat  by 
her  side  in  wordless  quietude  ;  and  though  he 
did  not  tell  her  wherefore  he  came,  or  ask 
why  he  found  her  thus,  his  possession  of  her 
secret  was  disclosed  to  Mas^dalen  in  the  hour 
he  came  to  share  it. 

They  sat  for  a  long  while,  almost  till  the 
sun  went  down,  before  they  conversed  at  all ; 
and  Philip  was  glad  (though  he  hid  that  as 
yet),  and  she  grew  cold  and  hot  by  turns. 

Her  bonnet  lying  on  the  floor  caused  Philip 
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to  ask  the  meaning  of  such  unwonted  disarray. 

"  I  came  in  from  the  village  as  Mr.  Mel- 
huish  arrived,  and  he  was  shown  to  me 
directly.  It  is  a  miserable  old  bonnet.  Now, 
I  wish  I  could  have  these  things  provided 
periodically,  the  trouble  of  them  worries  me 
so  much." 

"  Not  to-day,  Magdalen — not  to-day :  those 
things  do  not  worry  to-day.  Dear  Mag- 
dalen !  you  will  get  back  your  youth,  as  I 
live  again  in  my  children.  The  lines  are 
fallen  to  us  both  in  the  pleasantest  of  places." 

"  Philip,  hush  !  How  dare  you  so  speak  to 
me?" 

**  What  have  I  said,  Magdalen  ?  " 

"  Enough." 

"  Enough !  if  you  say  so — but  I  came  with 
a  full  heart." 

"  For  him  or  for  me,  Philip  ?  " — an  irresist- 
ibly constrained  admission. 

"  Both— both." 

"  Is  it  true  ?  " 

"  It  is  true,   Magdalen,  that  she  is  dead. 
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As  true  as  it  is  that,  try  as  we  will,  neither 
you  nor  I  will  be  able  to  regret  her.  And 
she  has  given  the  boy  in  charge  to  me,  over 
the  heads  of  her  own  family,  and  persisting 
to  despise  her  husband.  •  She  was  a  rare 
creature  ! " 

"  Spare  her  now  that  she  is  gone." 

"  I  will  exercise  self-denial.  But,  Mag- 
dalen, what  that  man  has  suiFered  !  " 

''  Suffered  !  " 

*^  Ay,  suffered.  The  wonder  is  that  he  has 
not  gone  mad.  Slandered  at  all  points, 
besieged  for  money,  hated  with  a  devilish 
kind  of  hatred,  denied  the  sight  of  his  one 
child,  life,  but  for  the  Christian's  faith,  had 
been  a  burden  to  him.  And  now,  Magdalen, 
all  this  is  past.'' 

A  pause. 

"  It  is  a  fortnight  since  the  demise  of  the 
poor  woman." 

*'  You  have  not  said  how  she  died." 

**  Of  a  fever  prevalent  in  Bonn.  She  was 
staying  there.     Louis  is  at  school  at  Bonn. 
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Poor  fellow !  He  first  beheld  his  own 
father — and  such  a  father  ! — at  his  mother's 
funeral. '^ 

"  And  you  are  his  guardian,  Philip  !  How 
very  odd ! " 

"  Odd !  It  is  unexampled.  I  never  saw 
her  to  my  knowledge,  and  my  acquaintance 
with  her  husband  would  appear  no  passport 
to  her  favour." 

^*  Will  you  act,  in  such  singular  circum- 
stances ?  " 

**  Never  while  the  father  is  alive ;  besides, 
she  could  make  no  legal  will;  it  is  simply 
her  personal  wishes,  which  he  chooses  to  re- 
spect." 

*'  What  could  have  been  her  motive  ?  " 

"  That  no  one  can  tell." 

'^  Where  are  they  ?  "  resumed  Magdalen. 
''  Where  are  they,  this  father  and  son?  " 

She  turned  her  head  to  meet  the  answer  to 
her  question,  and  slowly,  and  averting  his 
eyes,  Philip  answered,  "  They  are  at  Hazle- 
wood." 

VOL.  II.  G 
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They  might  have  been  at  Jericho  for  all 
the  sight  or  sign  of  them  Magdalen  had  need 
to  have,  yet  a  convulsion  passed  over  her 
hearing  those  tranquil  words. 

They  !  Lawrence  Peebles  was  no  longer 
alone. 

*^  Philip  Monckton,"  said  Magdalen,  when 
next  there  was  a  voice  in  the  apartment,  and 
she  looked  down  upon  his  bent  head,  and 
perhaps  its  white  lines  turned  her  pride 
away,  for  she  paused  before  she  exclaimed, 
"  You  will  never  name  my  name  to  Lawrence 
Peebles ! " 

"  Is  the  hearing  it  forbidden  me  too  ? 
Because,  if  so,  we'll  have  to  command  him  to 
abstain  from  the  utterance  of  it." 

^*  Oh !  Philip,  does  he  then  speak  of 
me?" 

"  Does  the  day  wane  ?  Do  the  flowers 
fade  ?     Do  our  hearts  beat  ?  " 
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June,  July,  and  August — their  burning  suns 
stole  the  strength  of  Magdalen.  She  con- 
stantly came  in  exhausted.  In  vain  Mrs. 
Vyse  remonstrated,  and  Rose  wept.  The 
lady  of  Havering  betrayed  an  obstinacy 
opposed  to  her  general  deportment.  There 
had,  indeed,  overtaken  her  a  restlessness 
which  attracted  remark.  As  she  entered 
church  upon  Sabbath  days  she  did  not  move 
in  her  old  composed  fashion,  nor,  when  seated 
lonely  and  conspicuous,  did  she  wear  to 
the  public  gaze  her  own  calm  demeanour. 

She  did  not  allow  the  master  of  Hazlewood 
to  converse  with  her  a  second  time  upon  one 

g2 
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particular  subject.  From  this  point  Magdalen 
Havering  herself  takes  up  the  thread  of  her 
story. 

September  29tJi. — I  have  forgotten  to  send 
Symons  to  value  those  two  cows !  How 
careless  !  and  they  want  their  money.  To  be 
sure,  one  might  have  lent  them — perhaps  in 
this  case  I  might  have  given ;  yet  it  was 
surely  a  wise  resolution  to  bestow  no  startling 
gifts  of  money.  Maggie  asked  me  to-day 
why  we  never  gave  alms  at  the  Bower — it  is 
always  done  at  Hazlewood.  Philip  and  I  do 
not  agree  upon  that  question  ;  it  is  a  difficult 
one. 

The  above  entries,  under  the  head  of 
"  Duty,"  are  meagre  enough.  I  have  pages 
and  pages  farther  back,  which  are  vacant, 
under  "  Indulgences."  To-day,  if  I  pleased, 
I  might  write  a  volume  of  the  latter.  I 
will,  however,  simply  say,  This  morning  I 
heard  from  Lawrence  !  From  Lawrence  !  It 
is  the  first  letter  of  its  kind  I  ever  received. 
My  heart  has  not  been  frittered  away ;  on  the 
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contrary,  all  of  it  is  here  for  hira.     How  he 
writes  to  me  !     As  if  he  could  not  think  I 
would  take  him  for  my  husband.     That  will 
I.     Thank  God  for  the  boon.     Bless  him  !     / 
will  atone  to  him  for  trouble  past.     No  won- 
der he  could  not  go  away  to  Germany  without 
writing   to    me.     I    thought   I    should   have 
heard  from  him  sometime  since.     How  much 
wiser  he  is  than  I ! — and  so  careful,  too,  for 
me ;  but  I  shall  see  him  before  he  goes.   Louis, 
too,  one  would  think  he  might  visit  me,  that 
he  and  I  might  become  acquainted  with  each 
other's  character.     I  believe  a  boy  of  his  age 
may  have  a  fixed   character.     I    wonder   in 
what  he  is  remarkable  ;  but  I  shall  copy  here 
my  first   letter  to  Lawrence.     I  hope  it   is 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  if  so  it  will  please 
him  :  — 

"  I  cannot  commence  to  you  formally.  The 
gist  of  my  letter  would  be  in  its  first  sentence 
were  I  to  write,  *  My  dear  Lawrence ! '  I 
will  at  once  to  my  subject.  Yes,  Lawrence, 
you  are  truly  my  elected  husband.     I  should 
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never  have  married  another  than  yourself. 
Pride,  together  with  many  old  things,  has 
passed  from  my  heart  quite ;  and  I  proceed  to 
tell  you  that  I  feel  myself  honoured  by  your 
choice ;  and  I  will  be  a  dutiful  wife  to  you, 
loving  and  faithful,  God  helping  me.  You 
intend  to  leave  England  for  a  time ;  that  is 
quite  right,  but  ere  you  go  I  would  willingly 
see  you  for  an  hour.  I  wish,  also,  to  see 
Louis.  You  have  named  Thursday  ;  let  it  be 
then  on  Thursday,  and  at  three  o'clock,  if  you 
please.  Before  I  conclude,  I  must  say  that  I 
am  wholly  unworthy  of  the  great  praise  you 
give  me.  I  have  worked,  it  is  true,  in 
Havering ;  and  feeling  myself  only  a  steward- 
ess, as  truly  I  never  hoped  to  hand  over 
my  property  to  you  ;  but  you  have  too 
highly  estimated  what  I  have  been  able  to 
accomplish.  I  am,  Lawrence,  yours  ever 
faithfully,  "  Magdalen  Havering." 

2nd    October.  —  Symons   has    bought    the 
cows — 17/.  lOs.  for  the  two.     What  a  small 
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price  for  the  creatures  !  but  a  very  large  sum 
for  the  poor  people.  Now  they  are  to  defray 
all  expenses,  get  out  of  debt,  and  start 
afresh. 

John  Higgins's  wife  is  very  ill  to-day. 
That  man  has  a  dreadful  countenance,  but  not 
one  word  can  I  elicit  from  her  against  him. 
She  will  not  linger  long,  I  fancy  ;  and  so  the 
grave  and  the  bridal  approach  together. 

(What  letters  my  Lawrence  writes  to  me 
— two  in  one  envelope  !) 

6th, — To-day  I  tired  myself  very  much, 
suggesting  alterations  in  the  Pleasaunce. 
Now  I  look  round  more  particularly,  a  great 
many  things  require  altering.  I  have  certainly 
not  been  self-indulgent,  I  hope  not  negligent 
either.  The  delight  of  the  eye  is  of  little 
moment,  compared  with  the  peace  of  the 
heart. 

At  three  Lawrence  came  to  me,  bringing 
his  son.  They  joined  me  on  the  terrace,  as 
if  they  had  been  casual  visitors.  Roger  Wil- 
liams and  Joe  dipt  the  box  within  three  yards 
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as  we  met.  It  was  better  thus.  I  will  not 
adore  ray  husband.  When  I  ventured  to  look 
steadily  at  my  Lawrence,  as  he  was  addressing 
the  boy,  I  saw  that  he  was  beautiful  to  my 
sight  as  he  was  eight  years  ago.  Years ! — 
what  are  years  to  the  heart ! 

His  hair  has  a  few  white  lines  in  it,  which 
I  saw  as  he  stood  in  the  sun ;  and  his  face 
has  an  impress  now — there  is  a  purpose  in  his 
dark  eyes,  which  neither  had  when  he  sat  by 
her  in  the  Rectory  drawing-room.  His  voice 
— oh,  that  is  sweet  I 

How  can  any  woman  love  a  young  man  ? 

Louis  is  a  very  handsome  fellow  ;  seven 
years  old  to-morrow.  He  is  not  in  the  least 
like  the  Melhuishes  in  appearance  ;  but  I  fear 
he  has  a  fiery  temper.  He  has  taken  his 
papa  to  his  heart ;  but  he  is  a  haughty  and 
exacting  child — what  shall  I  be  able  to  do  with 
him?  How  he  viewed  the  house  from  the 
Pleasaunce,  admiring  it  childishly,  but  ex- 
pressing nothing  of  his  thoughts ;  then  con- 
demning my  unhappy  lilies,  as  if  indeed  he 
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pitied  them  and  their  owner.  He  will  be  a 
study  for  us.  Symons  coming  up  asked  per- 
mission to  show  the  boy  the  stables,  and  he 
marched  off  thereto. 

Then  Lawrence  and  I  walked  upon  the 
terrace ;  and  I  know  now  that  I  have  been 
beloved  after  an  unworldly  fashion. 

He  produced  from  his  pocket-book  some 
rhyme  which  I  wrote  at  Hazlewood,  and 
which  Philip  once  left  with  him.  It  is  very 
gloomy — he  says  it  is  "  curious."  The  paper 
it  is  written  on  is  nearly  worn  out ;  but  the 
virtue,  if  any,  lies  simply  in  the  handwriting, 
valued  by  Lawrence  when  the  scribbler  was 
afar : — 


Human  life !  how  short  a  passage 
From  the  cradle  to  the  tomb ! 
Blast  and  torrent,  doubt  and  danger, 
O'er  the  lightest  pathways  loom. 

Ushered  in  by  fear  and  anguish, 
Heritage  of  ancient  shame  ; 
Not  an  ownship,  but  by  tenure, 
Of  another  person's  name. 
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Not  a  harebell  of  the  mountain 
But  is  loftier  than  he, 
Whom  the  nations  hail  with  rapture, 
Infant  scion  of  royalty. 

Since  upon  the  harebell's  forehead. 
Never  blood  of  guilt  hath  dyed. 
Purple  streams,  like  that  which  mortal 
Drew  from  forth  the  wounded  side. 

Not  the  tiniest  blade  that  glitters 
In  the  summer  morn's  dew  tide, 
But  is  purer  toward  the  heavens. 
Than  the  freest  grant  of  pride. 

Yet  the  human  heart  careereth. 
In  its  panoply  of  pomp, 
And  the  tempted  fame  of  greatness. 
Rides  above  the  Nations'  tramp. 

"  Haste  to  battle  !  "  forth  it  rushes — 
Streams  ethereal  evanesce. 
Impotence  exhausts  the  goblet, 
Tri-une  God  was  pleased  to  bless. 

Forth  to  fame  !  the  ready  victim 
Springs  to  that  funereal  car. 
Scents  delicious — oh,  ye  flowers  ! 
Wrap  the  poison'd  petals  fair. 

Onward,  upward,  yonder  hang 
(Never  golden  pear  so  sweet) 
Yellow  drops — this  world's  vast  riches — 
Who  can  touch  shall  surely  eat. 
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Crowns  and  sceptres  !  fewer  foot-prints 
Tread  the  upland  toward  their  hold  ; 
Envious  eyes,  the  mountains  skirting, 
Point  where  wage  their  battles  bold. 

Can  aU  this  garner'd  might  of  will 
Be  but  a  spark  of  that  same  flame — 
Yet  all  the  strength  of  human  life 
Hang  on  the  breath  man  cannot  claim  ? 

Alas — poor  worms ! — the  chart  dissolves, 
The  dial's  hand  speeds  on  its  way, 
The  mirage  fades,  the  night  descends, 
And  who  henceforth  thy  wage  shall  pay  ? 

The  earth's  dark  bosom  parts  to  yield 
A  pillow  for  the  dust-formed  frame ; 
But  that  which  made  the  casket's  fire — 
ShaU  it  return  from  whence  it  came  ? 

The  mind — immortal — God-born  spirit — 
ShaU  it  rejoin  divinity  ? 

TMiich,  drawn  from  Heaven's  celestial  fountains, 
Becoming  human,  could  not  die. 

Rise,  Lord  Jesus !  spread  thy  mantle — 
Shroud  a  deaf  and  bhnded  race — 
Hang  thy  power  about  their  garments — 
Manifest  thy  glorious  face. 

Then  this  earth  shall  teem  with  verdure, 
Yast  volcano-grave  no  more ; 
And  their  feet  who  journey  o'er  it 
Ne'er  shaU  wander  as  before. 
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Hark !  I  hear  a  strain  that  riseth 
From  a  spot  beyond  my  gaze  ; 
'Tis  the  chant  of  men  and  angels, 
Heaven  and  earth  unite  to  praise. 

He  is  to  write  very  often — I  as  often  as  I 
please.  Lawrence  will  study  this  winter. 
Louis  will  be  a  daily  student  at  a  college. 
They  will  live  in  Cologne. 

October  15th. — Eose^s  temper  is  terrible. 
My  morning  was  disturbed  because  she  and 
Vyse  cannot  agree  again.  What  is  to  be 
done  ?  If  we  were  all  dismissed  our  places 
because  our  frailties  display  themselves,  how 
many  vacancies  there  would  be  ! 

I  delivered  Rose  a  lecture  before  going  to 
church.  It  distressed  me  very  much  to  have 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Mann  grows  worse  than  ever.  No  one 
can  hear  what  he  says ;  he  mumbles,  and  is 
most  irreverent.  How  I  wish  we  could  make 
some  change  ! 

Philip  has  been  with  me  this  evening.  It 
is  seldom  that  he  visits,  or  that  I  receive,  on 
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the  Sunday.  But  he  goes  to  Drjburgh  early 
to-morrow,  on  business.  He  is  aware  that 
Lawrence  and  I  are — what  can  I  term  it  ? 

He  rejoices  in  that  fact.  He  tells  me  Law- 
rence is  good  enough  for  me  ;  and,  since  he  is 
ever  most  indulgent  towards  me,  I  consider 
that  much  from  him.  But  Philip  himself  is 
good.  T^o  thought  of  the  great  alteration  for 
Maggie  and  Alice  which  this  makes !  I  can- 
not myself  yet  realize  how  great  is  the  altera- 
tion :  my  heart  has  so  long  been  desolate,  that 
it  misdoubts  its  change.  It  fears  to  revel  in 
happiness.  Maggie  and  Alice  are  very  sorry 
their  governess  is  quitting  them  :  she  wishes 
for  a  ^change,  she  tells  me.  Indeed,  that  is 
very  natural.  But  Philip  is  perplexed,  poor 
man !  He  has  many  cares ;  yet,  comparatively, 
how  easily  he  bears  them.  Philip  says  I 
might  have  married  this  winter,  but  I  am 
better  pleased  as  it  is. 

After  leading  Philip's  horse  by  his  side  to 
the  Lodge,  I  went  into  Eobert^s  cottage. 
Little  Jenny  was  reading  the  Bible.     He  is 
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fearfully  bad  to-night :  not  long,  I  think,  for 
this  world,  but  no  subject  for  compassion.  I 
told  him  the  story  of  the  Irish  beggar  in  the 
Marylebone  workhouse,  whom  a  district  visitor 
pitied.  "  Sir,  do  you  dare  to  pity  me,  and 
I  am  the  son  of  a  King  ?  —  and  when  I 
die,  the  angels  will  be  waiting  to  carry  me  to 
my  Father's  bosom  ?  " 

The  story  mightily  pleased  Robert. 

December  14^/i.  —  This  morning  Josiah 
brought  me  a  visitor's  card  very  early.  Mr. 
Richard  Melhuish  called.  How  odd  for  him 
to  visit  me  just  now !  I  received  him  cordi- 
ally, I  think  ;  for  I  thought  of  Lawrence,  and 
would  bear  no  shadow  of  malice  on  his  behalf. 
I  have  not  seen  him  (Richard  Melhuish)  since 
I  stayed  at  his  father's  house.  He  has  held  a 
commission  in  the  Guards  seven  years,  and  is 
a  very  handsome  man — quite  out  of  character 
with  me  and  my  tranquil  house.  There  is 
about  him  the  dash  of  long  acquaintance  with 
brilliant  people ;  he  is  quite  a  type  of  his  class 
— the  accomplished  young  man  of  fashion. 
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He  has  a  look  of  FraDces,  which  gave  me  a 
start :  of  course  we  neither  of  us  mentioned 
her.  He  reverted  at  once  to  my  visit  to  Dry- 
burgh,  and  in  a  manner  that  caused  me  to 
smile  ;  for  a  stranger  hearing  him  would  have 
believed  that  he  spoke  of  recent  circumstances, 
and  the  alleged  extent  of  his  memory  struck 
me  as  ridiculous.  I  felt  a  difficulty  in  con- 
versing with  him,  more  especially  as  he  flat- 
tered me  excessively,  ascribing  to  his  good  old 
father  phrases  respecting  me  I  am  morally 
certain  the  Eector  is  incapable  of  uttering. 

January  9th. — Lawrence  is  impatient  to  re- 
turn to  England — most  impatient  for  our 
marriage  to  come  off.  I  wish  I  had  some 
friend  that  I  could  invite  to  pass  the  next  few 
months  with  me :  I  feel  such  an  indisposition 
to  order  even  what  is  necessary — yet  I  wish 
to  show  all  honour  to  Lawrence.  Philip  wishes 
I  would  send  for  his  sister,  Norah  Monckton, 
who  is  a  prisoner  no  longer,  for  poor  Ellen  is 
dead.  I  liked  her  very  well  when  she  visited 
at  Hazlewood:  perhaps  it  is  the  best  I  could  do. 
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March  1  OiJi. — Lawrence  has  retarned  ! 

April  \sL — Norah  is  here.  She  is  the 
beau-ideal  of  an  Irish  gentlewoman.  Her 
manners  are  quite  patronizing ;  yet  she  means 
no  assumption,  and  her  knowledge  of  my  needs 
is  inestimable.  Lawrence  has  been  here  every 
day  this  week.  Louis  remains  for  the  present 
at*  Cologne,  where  Lawrence  and  I  are  to 
join  him  after  the  ''  20th  of  April." 

April  2nd. — To-day  I  rode  out  with  Law- 
rence. I  am  passionately  fond  of  riding,  and 
he  is  a  splendid  horseman.  This  has  not  oc- 
curred before,  and  is  not  to  be  repeated  until 
— T  have  a  greater  right  to  ride  with  him.  I 
conducted  him  through  the  lime  avenue,  which 
dearest  Uncle  Allenne  loved,  half  expecting 
(with  his  eye  for  effect)  he  would  propose  a 
little  condensation  of  that  wild  arbourage. 
But  no  :  Uncle  Allenne  has  hallowed  the  spot 
to  him  as  well  as  to  me,  and  at  present  it 
remains  untouched. 

Aptril  lOth. — Lawrence  is  in  London.  I 
have  passed  the  day  at  Hazlewood.     Maggie 
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is  very  beautiful :  she  is  eleven  years  old,  and 
her  father's  constant  companion.  Alice's  tur- 
keys are  a  bold  flock,  eating  out  of  her  hand, 
and  following  her  steps  indefatigably.  Dido 
— I  know  not  where  she  got  that  dog's  name 
— is  an  instance  of  her  aptitude  to  teach  ; 
he  bids  fair  to  emulate  Cowper's,  whom  the 
lily  immortalized.  She  has  thirty-eight  snow- 
white  ducks  in  the  fancy-pond  in  the  garden, 
not  one  of  which  at  present  has  fallen  into 
any  harm  ;  but,  alas,  the  gold  fish  are  perpe- 
tually dying.  She  does  not  know  they  are 
deceased  till  they  rise  stiff  to  the  surface. 

"  Wholesale  devastation  is  melancholy  in- 
deed," said  Philip. 

'^  It  is  dreadful,  papa !  "  said  Alice,  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

'^  Alice,"  cries  Maggie,  ^*  don't  shed  a  tear. 
I  read  this  morning  of  a  whole  Greek  army 
slain  ;  yet  the  sole  thought  of  its  leader  was 
how  to  levy  another." 

"But,"  said  Philip,  "my  Allie  thinks  a 
great  deal  of  her  fish,  and  must  be  permitted 
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the  luxury  of  weeping,  if  she  dry  her  eyes 
in  a  minute.  Perhaps,  Allie,  we  had  better 
all  wear  yellow,  as  they  say  Anne  Boleyn  did 
for  Queen  Catherine  ;  only,  before  we  make 
our  toilettes,  we  shall  need  to  take  something 
to  eat.  Aunt  Magdalen  is  mortal  as  yet/' 
^*  As  yet  ?  Whatever  do  you  say,  papa  ?  ^' 
**  Aunt  Magdalen  is  the  lady  of  Havering," 
said  Maggie,  gravely.  **  Oh  !  fancy  some 
knight  coming  winding  along  over  the  hills 
from  Beachy,  with  pennons  streaming  and 
bugles  sounding,  to  lay  some  unheard-of  claim 
to  Havering.  Would  not  you  arm  like  a 
nobler  knight?  There  would  be  plenty  of 
retainers  to  cry,  ^  A  Monckton  to  the  on- 
slaught !'  (never  *  A  Monckton  to  the  rescue !') 
Havering  and  Barnet  should  know  no  repose 
till  the  lady  held  her  own  again." 

**  Whence  has  she  got  these  furious  ideas  ?" 

"  Oh,  papa,  I  can  tell  you,"  cried  Allie ; 

**  she  has  got  them  from  her  pet — her  dear 

pet — which  you  were  not  sure  she  ought  to 

read." 
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^^  Oh,  papa,"  interposed  Maggie,  ^'  the 
things  that  are  best  and  most  lovely  cling  to 
my  mind,  through  those  that  I  find  most 
powerful.  Sybel  was  a  dutiful  daughter.  I 
have  learned  many  of  her  prayers  ;  ffiit,  papa, 
do  you  remember  as  well  as  I — I  should  think 
not — *  Thou  hast  thy  father's  warm  heart  and 
hasty  thought,  Marmaduke ;  but  now  he  is 
gone  where,  we  trust,  brave  men,  shrived  of 
their  sins,  look  down  upon  us ;  who  should  be 
thy  friend  but  Eichard  Nevile  ?  So — so — 
yes,  let  me  look  at  thee.' " 

"  It  is  the  opening  speech  of  Lord  War- 
wick," said  the  bereaved  of  the  fish.  "  See, 
she  has  another  ready,  papa." 

Flushes  indescribable  arose  upon  the  cheek 
and  neck  of  the  girlish  reciter,  thus  moved 
to  disclose  her  affinity  with  genius  even 
before  her  father. 

^'  He  durst  not,"  said  Warwick,  ^^  because 
what  a  noble  heart  dreads  least  is  to  belie  the 
plighted  word  ;  and  what  the  kind  heart 
shuns  most  is  to  wrong  the  confiding  friend." 

H  2 
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"  Don't  you  know,"  explained  the  interpo- 
lator, "the  Lord  Warwick  was  away  in 
France  when  he  wrote  that  letter,  and  they 
only  showed  King  Edward  the  first  three 
words.  *^t  was  about  breaking  the  treaty." 

Maggie  held  her  Aunt  Magdalen's  hand, 
and  fixed  her  unquiet  eyes  upon  her  father, 
who  watched  her  wonderingly. 

"  Durst  not  I  "  exclaimed  Edward,  starting 
to  his  feet,  and  striking  the  table  with  his 
clenched  hand.  "  Durst  not  !  Hastings, 
hear  you  that  ?  "  And  Hastings  bowed  his 
head  in  assent.     "  Is  that  all,  Lord  Rivers  ?  " 

"  All ! — and  methinks  enough." 

**They  told  stories  in  those  days  then, 
Allie,"  said  Philip,  caressing  his  little  daughter, 
almost  as  a  kind  of  relief  from  the  tension 
imposed  by  the  elder. 

"  How  old  was  Eichard  of  Gloucester  when 
he  died  ? "  pursued  little  Allie,  anxious  to 
interest  her  sister,  with  whose  qualities  she 
was  very  cognizant. 

*^  Great  in  camp  and  in  council  at  an  age 
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when  now-a-days  a  youth  is  scarcely  trusted 
to  the  discipline  of  a  college,"  repeated 
Maggie,  slowly ;  "  older  at  seventeen  in  intel- 
lect, and  almost  in  experience,  than  many  a 
wise  man  at  the  date  of  thirty-three,  the  fatal 
age  when  his  sun  set  for  ever  on  the  field  of 
Bosworth ! '' 

^'  What  more,  Maggie,  my  enthusiastic 
daughter  ?  Nay,  my  child,  I  do  not  smile ; 
enthusiasm  is  beautiful  in  the  young." 

"  Hastings  !  Hastings  !  there  are  moments 
when  the  human  heart  cannot  dissemble. 
Howbeit,  your  advice  is  wise  and  honest.  No, 
we  must  not  anger  the  Neviles !  " 

^*  And,  papa,"  said  Allie,  timidly,  stealing 
a  glance  of  her  taller  and  cleverer  sister, 
'*papa,  wasn't  it  a  strange  thought  for 
Edward  to  halt  in  the  midst  of  the  fighting, 
and  take  his  helmet  from  his  brow  to  listen, 
that  he  might  know,  by  the  cries  he  heard 
through  the  mist,  how  the  battle  was  going  ?  " 

"  Ha  !  bold  Gloucester  fails — Montague  is 
bearing    on    to   Warwick's    aid — Lacy   and 
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D'Ayncourt  stop  his  path.  Our  doom  looks 
dark  I  Ride,  Hastings,  ride  ! — retrieve  thy 
laurels,  and  bring  up  the  reserve  under 
Clarence.  But  hark  ye,  leave  not  his  side — 
he  may  desert  again !  Ho !  ho !  again 
*  Gloucester  to  the  rescue ! '  Ha  !  how  lustily 
sounds  the  cry  of  *  Warwick  ! '  By  the 
flaming  sword  of  St.  Michael,  we  will  slacken 
that  haughty  shout,  or  be  evermore  dumb 
ourselves,  ere  the  day  be  an  hour  nearer  to 
the  Eternal  Judgment !  "  *^  Children,"  cried 
Warwick,  "  droop  not.  Henry,  at  Agincourt, 
had  worse  odds  than  we.  Oh,  gentlemen,  in 
another  hour  ye  would  jeer  me,  for  my  hand 
fails — this  hand  that  the  poor  beast  hath  so 
often  fed  from  !  Saladin,  last  of  thy  race, 
serve  me  now  in  death  as  in  life.  Not  for 
my  sake,  0  noblest  steed,  that  ever  bore  a 
knight,  not  for  mine  this  offering!  God 
assoil  thee,  brother  mine !  Christ,  receive  our 
souls  !  "  "  So,"  muttered  the  dark  and 
musing  Gloucester,  unconscious  of  the  throng, 
"  so  perishes  the  race  of  Iron  !     Low  lies  the 
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last  baron  who  could  control  the  throne,  or 
command  the  people  I ''  Waking,  with  a 
start,  from  his  reverie,  the  splendid  dissimu- 
lator said,  as  in  sad  reproof,  "  Ye  have  been 
over  hasty,  knights  and  gentlemen ;  the  house 
of  York  is  mighty  enough  to  have  spared  such 
noble  foes.  Sound  trumpets !  Fall  in  file  ! 
Way  there  —  way! — King  Edward  comes! 
Long  live  the  King  !  " 

Philip  and  Magdalen  preserved  an  unde- 
monstrative demeanour  as  Bulwer  was 
quoted  to  them  thus,  almost  as  Phelps  would 
have  quoted  him ;  and  when  the  voice  of  the 
girl  had  passed  through  its  many  phases  of 
martial  music,  into  the  thrilling  indescribable 
pathos  befitting  the  death-note  of  the  War- 
wick, and  had  diverged  from  that  requiem 
and  that  prayer  into  the  reverie  and  the 
regrets,  and  the  policy  and  the  plaudits,  of 
the  most  splendid  of  discriminators,  and 
Maggie  had  turned  away  to  be  busy  gather- 
ing a  bouquet,  in  reality  to  hide  her  hot 
cheeks,  the  two  elders  exchanged  glances, 
and  Magdalen  sighed. 
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"How  came  all  this  about,  my  Maggie?" 
said  Philip,  cheerily.  "  Ah,  I  know,  Maggie  ! 
— there  rode  such  a  knight  as  you  spoke 
about  to  Havering  Bower  but  a  short  while 
ago." 

*'  Oh  !  papa,  don't  talk  nonsense  !  " 

"  Nonsense,  my  children.  Appeal  to  your 
Aunt  Magdalen  herself.  But  I  never  armed 
like  a  *  noble  knight.'  I  wonder  if  I  ought 
to  have  done.  For  there'll  never  be  peace  at 
the  Bower  any  more,  if  the  lady  is  to  hold  her 
own  again." 

**  Papa,  papa  !  " 

"  Aunt  Maggie,  did  you  ever  know  papa 
so  facetious  ?  " 

"  Not  often,  my  dear,  but  he  never  was  a 
melancholy  man." 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  was  papa  when  you 
knew  him  first  ?  " 

"  Philip,  what  manner  of  man  were  you  ? 
I  vividly  recall  your  looks  when  the  news  of 
my  father's  fall  came.  Maggie,  he  was  a  fine 
young   fellow.       He   rode    prancingly    fiery 
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steeds,  looking  very  grand  and  proud.  I 
thought  him  picturesque  those  days,  I  assure 
you,  but  I  prefer  him  in  these." 

"  Were  you  very  proud,  papa  ?  Betty  at 
the  mill  has  often  told  us  so,  and  lots  of  other 
people.  But  they  don't  say  ^  proud,'  they 
say  *  grand  ! '  Mrs.  White  says  mamma  was 
a  most  beautiful  person,  but  she  was  never 
haughty.  She  did  not  mean  a  haughtiness 
that  was  objectionable — when  she  spoke  of 
you  as  haughty.  That  word  with  her  is  but 
another  meaning  for  the  *  fine '  of  Aunt  Mag- 
dalen." 

"Your  Aunt  Magdalen  is  a  wonderful 
lady,  and,  between  you,  you  have  made  a 
diversion  from  the  sad  subject  of  the  fishes, 
to  which  I  will  add  another — chicken  and 
ham  !  with  a  little  ale  after  all,  for  luncheon." 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

April  IQth. — Lawrence  was  with  me  early. 
We  walked  in  the  chestnut  grove.  I  bade 
him  think  less  of  me.  He  said  it  was  a 
thing  impossible.  He  has  brought  me  too 
costly  presents.  I  enquired  of  him  to-day 
how  much  he  would  visit  hereafter  ;  he  re- 
plied— "  If  I  never  exchanged  a  visit,  it 
would  not  trouble  me,  Magdalen." 

"  What !  "  said  I ;  "  would  you  live  mono- 
tonously at  the  Bower  ? — you,  who  have  tra- 
velled half  over  the  globe,  and  delight  in  men 
of  letters." 

"Ah,  my  Magdalen,  you  do  not  know  how 
entirely  my  world  centres  in  you.'^ 
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The  like  of  these  expressions  I  suppose 
most  women  have  heard  once  at  least  in  their 
lives.  To  me  their  sound  is  as  heavenly  as  if, 
among  all  the  generations  of  women,  they 
had  never  been  heard  but  by  me. 

April  11th. — My  last  Sunday  as  Magdalen 
Havering.  Norah  Monckton  and  I  walked 
to  church,  because  it  was  not  a  warm  day. 
Mr.  Mann  gave  us  a  sermon  upon  human 
frailty,  the  instability  of  human  treasures,  &c., 
&c.  It  was  without  exception  the  very  best  ser- 
mon I  have  heard  from  him.  I  have  no  doubt, 
poor  man,  he  addressed  it  to  me  ;  and  as  it  is  a 
subject  constantly  upon  my  mind,  I  was  not 
sorry  to  listen  to  it,  especially  as  it  was  a 
better  composition  than  his  sermons  usually 
are. 

April  l^ih. — I  would  not  have  Lawrence 
here  to-day.  Maggie  and  Alice  came  this 
morning ;  they  are  in  the  wildest  spirits.  I 
hear  their  voices  below  my  windows  as  I  sit 
at  my  books  alone.  In  the  house  there  is 
considerable  stir.     This  is  the  last  date  of  one 
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section  of  my  life.  Oh  1  I  hope  I  am  going 
to  husband  my  talents  more  carefully  than 
before ;  I  hope  I  am  about  to  bring  noble 
elements  to  work  in  concert  with  me.  My 
poor  people  must  not  suffer :  I  will  not  be 
engrossed  by  my  husband.  I  hope  we  shall 
live  as  becomes  our  uncertain  tenure,  that  so, 
when  summoned  from  our  labours,  our  works 
may  follow  us  hence.  May  I  be  a  faithful 
wife  to  Lawrence — tender,  and  true,  and  ready 
to  reproach,  if  need  be.  How  different  would 
be  my  feelings  were  I,  like  most  brides,  about 
to  take  a  new  home,  to  form  a  crowd  of  fresh 
ties.  Instead,  I  retain  my  childhood's  play- 
ground, my  own  dear,  beautiful  home  ;  taking 
into  its  verdure,  its  antiquity,  its  strength,  its 
riches,  its  promise,  the  most  unworldly  of 
souls  ;  and  together  we  sit  down,  and  expend 
our  thread  of  mortality.  Here  is  our  abiding- 
place,  our  refuge,  our  ^^Home,  sweet  Home  I" 
It  is  the  20th,  and  ten  o'clock.  A  most 
lovely  day  ;  not  a  cloud  overhangs  us.  Mag- 
gie  and  Alice,    in   their   white  dresses,   are 
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gleaming  through  my  apartment.  I  hear 
Philip's  voice  on  the  lawn  below,  and  within, 
the  vibration  of  many  doors,  and  the  name- 
less, indefinable  agitation  should  realize  to  me 
my  marriage-day.  I  have  been  dressed  some 
time,  making  small  demonstration  in  that  way. 
My  robe  is  a  satin  of  Norah's  choice,  and  I 
wear  some  diamonds,  the  gift  of  Lawrence. 
At  the  foot  of  my  bed  floats  a  gossamer  veil, 
lightly  lifted  by  the  morning  air,  with  a  wreath 
attached  to  it.  At  this  moment  Miss  Monck- 
ton  sails  in ;  she  is  mellifluous  to-day,  and  she 
wears  amethyst  silk,  with  flowers  in  her  bon- 
net, does  Norah. 

"  Lawrence  is  waiting,'^  she  says. 

Adieu,  then,  poor  diary  !  When  I  take 
thee  up  again,  thou  wilt  have  ceased  to  be  my 
only  confidante. 

June  \st. — We  were  married,  and  by  the 
Eev.  Cornelius  Mann.  It  would  have  an- 
noyed him  sadly  to  have  seen  himself  super- 
seded ;  nay,  I  question  if  he  would  have  con- 
sented to  yield  up  his  rights  to  another. 
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Philip  gave  me  to  my  husband.  Maggie 
and  Alice  were  my  bride-maidens.  Miss 
Etherington  and  her  wards,  Maud  and  Muriel 
Peebles,  and  my  dear  Norah  Monckton,  were 
our  only  other  guests.  Mr.  Mann  was  invited 
to  breakfast,  but  he  declined  to  be  present. 
We  were,  therefore,  a  family  party.  About 
two,  Lawrence  and  I  went  away,  leaving  the 
master  of  Hazlewood  and  his  sister  to  preside 
at  the  dinner,  in  honour  of  our  marriage,  to 
the  people  on  the  estate. 

Then  I  saw  London  for  the  first  time — 
London  and  Koyalty.  And  crossing,  almost  in 
haste — I  said,  with  fear  in  Lawrence,  lest  I 
should  contract  a  taste  for  dissipation — we 
were  in  a  foreign  country.  My  husband 
showed  me  Paris;  thence  we  travelled  to 
Strasbourg,  and,  late  in  May,  we  joined  our 
boy  in  Cologne.  Lawrence  had  written  to 
tell  him  of  his  marriage.  Louis  had  not  ac- 
knowledged that  letter,  and  we  were  curious 
for  our  first  interview.  When  we  called,  the 
concierge  informed  us  that  the  pupils  were  in 
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the  play-ground.  We  awaited  his  coming 
some  little  time.  When  he  appeared  he  was 
quite  cold,  attempting  no  conversation,  and  no 
caress  coidd  be  offered  him. 

He  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  very  handsome 
child.  He  still  wore  a  tunic,  confined  at  the 
waist,  and  a  large  falling  white  collar.  My 
heart  was  moved  towards  the  motherless  boy, 
with  such  a  proud  spirit. 

I  thought  *  if  he  could  but  be  approached 
happily ! ' 

Lawrence  questioned  him  respecting  his 
studies. 

He  replied  briefly,  without  raising  his  eyes. 

I  said,  "  I  have  seen  none  of  the  lions 
boasted  by  this  city  of  Cologne ;  will  you  not 
become  my  guide,  Louis,  and  let  me  remake 
your  acquaintance  ;  for  you  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  you  came  once  to  visit  me  at 
Havering,  and  that  then  we  were  very  good 
friends  ?  " 

"Papa,  cannot  you  show  the  lady  these 
things  ?  "  said  the  boy,  with  ineffable  pride. 
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fixing  at  length  upon  his  father  a  pair  of  fiery 
orbs. 

Lawrence,  ill-pleased,  was  about  to  reply. 
I  interrupted  him. 

"  Louis,  come  here  to  my  side ;  I  have  a 
word  to  speak  to  you,  but  you  must  not  answer 
so  proudly." 

^'  Madam,"  replied  the  child,  unhesitatingly, 
"  I  am  ready  to  hear  what  you  say  ;  but  if 
you  do  not  like  my  pride,  you  had  better  not 
converse  with  me.  Pride  and  Louis  Peebles 
are  synonymous." 

I  dreaded  lest  Lawrence  might  laugh. 

*^  I  once  had  a  great  deal  of  pride,  Louis, 
but  I  cast  it  away  as  a  childish  thing — so  will 
you,  my  dear  boy.  But  what  say  you  to  a 
row  on  the  river  to-day  ?  I  could  fancy  you 
were  an  oarsman  yourself." 

"  That  am  I !  "  cried  the  boy.  "  Papa,  had 
we  not  a  sail  on  the  Danube  ?  Yah  !  And 
they  told  us  we  should  feed  the  fishes — but  it 
was  a  glorious  day  !  " 

Thus  we  made  acquaintance,  my  son-in-law 
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and  I.  Stormy  in  the  commencement,  and 
chequered  for  long,  yet  a  firmly  consolidated 
friendship. 

And  we  were — oh,  so  ha2:>py !  From  the 
rising  of  the  larh,  to  the  shining  of  the  stars, 
no  cross-current  arose  for  us.  The  first  shy- 
ness over,  Louis  came  dashing  in  upon  us  as 
soon  as  his  classes  were  over ;  and  though  his 
moods  were  many  and  diverse,  I  was  able  to 
comprehend  them  all,  and  to  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns.  I  could  always  better  bear 
alarming  traits  than  a  dearth  of  character ; 
and  if  a  young  creature  of  eight  years  old 
cannot  be  trained  by  his  elders,  we  may 
utterly  despise  education.  His  desultory 
habits,  while  yet  a  child  (being  carried  about 
from  place  to  place,  and  relinquished  almost 
wholly  to  servants),  explained  much  that  was 
objectionable  about  him. 

Poor  Louis  !  for  several  weeks  he  gave  me 
no  name  but  "  the  lady  ;  "  yet  did  I  know 
right  well  that  I  had  a  place  in  his  unquiet 

VOL.  II.  I 
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heart.  It  was  a  wish  with  Lawrence  that  the 
boy  should  call  me  "  Mamma."  I  could  not 
permit  the  mooting  of  that  subject  by  Law- 
rence. 

One  evening  (I  mind  it  well)  we  had 
strayed  beyond  the  town ;  the  sun,  ready  to 
go  down,  lay  like  a  ball  of  fire  over  the 
distant  forest,  but  it  reached  to  crimson  with 
its  ray  the  Rhine  water  at  our  feet.  A  few 
stray  kine  approached  us,  staring  lazily  and 
browsing  fearlessly.  Being  midsummer  time, 
we  were  able  to  sit  among  the  ruins  of  a 
craggy  old  place  we  had  come  to,  and  thus, 
in  repose,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  wide  sur- 
rounding panorama,  in  order  to  the  carrying 
its  remembrance  with  us  to  far-away,  best- 
loved  England,  to  furnish  us  food  in  future 
years  for  our  blessed  home  sittings — we,  by 
whom  this  foreign  travel  would  not  need 
to  be  repeated. 

Louis  leant,  bending  his  head  till  his 
tasselled  cap  was  not  only  reflected  in  the 
mirror,  but  narrowly  escaped  immersion,  over 
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the  rivulets  that  glided  up  towards  us  from 
the  dark,  glassy  river.  We  had  spoken  very 
little — too  little  to  suit  the  boy,  who  suddenly 
sprang  to  his  feet,  crying  : — 

"  Papa,  it  is  getting  late — for  her  espe- 
cially !  " 

Words  cannot  tell  how  sweet  w^as  his  into- 
nation of  that  peculiar  "  her^ 

I  said,  "  Louis,  my  beautiful !  when  we  are 
at  home  at  the  Bower,  what,  think  you,  will 
you  call  me?  We  must  not  have  strangers 
discussing  for  us  terms  that  should  be  fixed 
between  you  and  me.  Suppose  you  called 
me  Magdalen." 

"  Magdalen  is  a  very  fine  name.  I  am 
sorry  it  means  *  Fcenitentia  ; '  but  J  cannot 
call  you  Magdalen!  Indeed,  I  cannot  tell 
what  to  call  you.  If  you  are  papa's  wife,  I 
suppose  you  are  my  mother;  but  call  you,  a  tall, 
noble-looking  woman,  my  mother — that  will  I 
never ;  what  then  is  to  be  done  ?  '^  and  the 
query  was  addressed  to  his  father. 

I  raised  my  hand  to  the  lips  of  Lawrence, 

i2 
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and  in  his  stead  replied,  "  Louis,  if  you  could 
look  into  my  heart  you  would  find  a  temple 
in  its  lowest  depths,  with  your  name  written 
on  its  portal.  It  is  true,  we  did  not  send  for 
you  to  Havering,  to  see  your  papa  put  this 
ring  upon  ray  finger,  and  to  hear  the  solemn 
promises  we  made  to  each  other ;  but  we  did 
not  forget  you,  Louis  ;  and  with  every  vow  I 
made  my  husband  I  in  some  wise  associated 
his  son.  I  sought  you  eagerly,  Louis,  to  find 
if  you  would  come  into  my  heart,  if  you  would 
take  me  into  yours.  I  am  satisfied.  As  a 
river  to  the  sea,  our  hearts  are  conjoined  to 
each  other.  For  you  and  for  me,  Louis,  this 
is  enough ;  but  to  most  sacred  bonds  there  is 
given  some  outward  sign ;  could  you  not 
bestow  sometimes  upon  me  the  name  you  gave 
your  buried  mother  ?  " 

The  boy  gave  a  start.  His  eyes,  which  had 
eagerly  fastened  upon  mine,  emitted  a  tenderer 
and  softer  beam.  ''  Would  you  have  me  say 
to  you  ^  mamma,'  as  I  said  to  her  ?  " 

'*  Why  not,  dear  boy  ?     I  will  love  you  so 
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entirely,  that  you  shall  not  remember  any  by- 
gone loss." 

**  It  is  not  that — it  is  not  that !"  he  cried, 
and  a  pained  expression  occupied  his  face ; 
*'  but  I  did  not  know  that — that  papa  would 
care  to  hear  you  called  by  her  name." 

"  Assuredly,"  said  succinctly  he  who  had 
been  Frances  Melhuish's,  and  now  was 
mine ;  and  I  made  answer  to  the  boy,  who 
was  tremulous  with  an  unchildlike  emotion : 
"  Henceforth,  then,  Louis,  I  shall  listen  for 
that  sweet  name  !  " 

"  Mamma,  mamma !  "  he  repeated,  with  a 
pained  accent — *'  if  you  could  but  tell  how  it 
sounds  to  me!" 

He  threw  himself  down  upon  my  knees  in 
a  perfect  paroxysm  of  trouble,  which  it  was 
perceptible  both  to  Lawrence  and  to  me  that 
no  words  of  mine  called  forth.  "We  did  not 
dare  raise  up  the  veil,  or  question  the  young 
suffering  of  its  memories. 

Turning  my  eyes  to  the  face  of  my  hus- 
band, while  my  hands  still  strayed  with  un- 
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utterable  love  over  the  beautiful  black  curls 
of  the  boy,  over  his  whole  quivering  little  per- 
son, seeking  thus  rather  than  with  words  to  as- 
sure him  of  my  fondest  sympathy,  I  saw  that 
the  face  of  Lawrence  was  white  also  with  pain. 

*^  My  husband  !*^  I  cried;  "  oh,  my  husband 
and  my  child  !  give  me  wholly  your  two  hearts 
into  my  keeping,  and  bury  your  dead  ever- 
more out  of  memory,  as  it  is  buried  from  your 
eyes !  Do  not  let  me  feel  that  I  am  insuffi- 
cient, when  only  God  is  the  sharer  with  you, 
of  my  great,  faithful  heart.'* 

Then  with  a  loud  sob  the  boy  crushed  up 
to  my  neck,  clasping  his  two  hands  round  me 
with  eager  abandon^  kissing  me  with  his  warm, 
sweet  lips,  and  the  head  of  his  father  drooped 
upon  me,  as  his  arms  enclosed  us  both.  The 
Rhine  witnessed  the  consecration  of  our  mar- 
riage, and  the  lowing  cattle  made  a  burden  to 
it.  Fi-oni  that  moment  there  fell  upon  my 
ear  at  all  hours  the  delicious  wording  of  the 
child  of  Lawrence,  whereby  he  claimed  me  to 
himself. 
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And  we  were — oli^  so  happy!  From  the 
rising  of  the  lark^  to  the  shining  of  the  stars, 
no  cross-current  arose  for  us. 

But  that  was  a  trying  day  on  which  we 
parted  with  the  boy. 

The  difficult  subject  of  the  education  of 
boys  met  me  upon  my  marriage.  I  preferred 
home  education,  upon  many  accounts ;  but 
the  recollections  of  Rupert's  tutors  (antece- 
dent to  Adam  Egerton)  were  neither  refresh- 
ing nor  encouraging.  And  Lawrence  preferred 
a  course  of  public  classes  at  the  age,  and  with 
the  requirements,  of  Louis  ;  so,  for  the  pre- 
sent, with  Ilerr  Yon  Grumow  Louis  was  to 
remain. 

We  passed  up  the  Rhine  by  slow  stages, 
lingering  here  and  there  as  our  tastes  were 
tempted,  making  a  few  acquaintances  on  board 
the  boats,  whose  hospitalities  sometimes  we 
accepted.  I  observed  that  my  husband  created 
everywhere  an  interest.  I,  who  loved  him  so 
entirely,  felt  my  pride  in  him  increase,  witness- 
ing how  others  approved  him. 
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All  this  fine  country  through  which  we  were 
passing  lacked  the  great  charm  of  novelty  to 
him,  and  my  inexperience  must  most  pardon- 
ably have  wearied  him  ;  yet  did  my  Lawrence 
behave  to  me  in  all  as  if  it  were  the  business 
of  his  life  to  indulge  me.  I  began  seriously 
to  fear  for  us  both,  that  we  were  but  foolish 
children.  "  Lawrence,"  said  I  on  one  occa- 
sion, ^'  I  am  resolved  that,  once  at  the  Bower, 
I  will  not  be  so  important  to  you." 

I  received  a  grave  glance  of  surprise,  but 
it  did  not  deter  me. 

"Happily,  you  will  have  other  engage- 
ments, and  cannot  then  be  so  engrossed  by 


me." 


*'  That  is  cruel :  cruel  in  the  thought,  in 
the  fact  it  will  be  diabolical." 

"  Lawrence,  attend " 

"  Evermore." 

"  Be  serious,  dearest  Lawrence.  You  for- 
get the  years  of  desolation  which,  passing  over 
me,  nerved  me  to  struggle  with  care  and 
difficulty.     That  was  a  healthful  season.  Law- 
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rence  :  now  that  it  is  past,  I  can  be  thankful 
that  it  came  ere  the  joy  was  bestowed  upon 
me.  Had  I  married  you  young,  Lawrence, 
with  all  my  faults  running  random,  I  might 
not  have  loved  you  less,  but  I  question  if  1 
had  been  as  dear  to  you  as  now,  that  we  are 
both  in  the  prime  of  our  lives  ;  and,  Law- 
rence, the  lessons  I  learned  in  that  time  I 
must  not  lay  aside  because  God  is  good,  and 
has  given  me  the  unprayed-for  blessing.'' 

*^  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is,  Magdalen  :  the 
love  that  I  have  for  you  is  so  great  that,  in 
the  first  blush  of  our  marriage,  I  see  the  world, 
and  the  things  that  are  in  it,  only  through 
artificial  lights.  Please  God  we  reach  home, 
Magdalen,  I  may  likely  see  less  of  the  angel 
about  you,  more  of  the  ministering  wife. 
Time  with  me,  Magdalen,  knows  no  divisions 
of  youth,  and  prime,  and  advancing  years, 
which  are  modified  by  the  heart.  My  birth 
into  the  region  of  youth  was  the  day  when 
first  I  knew  you  could  be  mine ;  for  not  even 
my  mother,  in  long  gone  days,  was  able  to 
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create  to  my  boyish  mind  the  real  aroma  of 
youth.  I  loved  her,  as  she  loved  me,  with  a 
tenderness  unsurpassed  ;  but,  from  the  earliest 
day  I  can  recall,  my  soul  was  yearning  for  an 
unknown  treasure,  which  never  a  mother  gave 
her  son,  and  which,  Magdalen,  no  longer  it 
yearns  for.  The  gift  is  mine,  which  purifies 
the  earth,  and  accompanies  to  heaven  the 
long  wanderer. 

What  could  I  reply  to  him  ? 

I  gathered  my  mantle  more  closely  around 
me,  lest  it  should  transpire  that  I  trembled ; 
and  attached  my  hand  more  fixedly  to  his 
arm,  as  he  stood  beside  me  on  the  deck,  a 
pillar  of  love  as  deep  as  the  waters  that  sur- 
rounded us,  as  sublime  as  the  stars  of  the 
arched  heavens  glancing  down  upon  our 
solemn  tryst. 

The  boat  dashed  on,  ploughing  deep  broad 
lines  on  the  bosom  of  the  German  Ocean — 
the  wind  that  gently  swelled  her  rigging 
served  but  to  mould  to  a  pertecter  security 
my  trust  in  God  and  man. 
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As  I  leant  closer  to  my  husband,  when,  pre- 
sently the  waves,  "  looking  up,"  gave  our 
barque  some  heaves,  this  thought  occurred  to 
me :  Can  any  feeling  surpass  the  peace  that 
fills  the  heart  where  a  trust  reposes  which  has 
never  been  belied,  and  which  we  believe  to 
be  Immortal? 

Above  and  beyond  my  love  for  Law- 
rence, as  he  stood,  so  tall,  and  strong,  and 
fond,  as  if  his  feet  were  wedded  to  the  plane, 
and  I  must  be  safe  in  his  immovability,  come 
whatsoever  lurch  of  the  boat — above  my 
pride  in  that  noble  manhood,  which  had 
wrapped  me  away  in  its  vast  embrace,  till 
individually  I  was  hidden  and  submerged,  and 
existed  no  more  save  beneath  his  name — came 
my  trust  in  the  religion  of  my  husband. 

That  sheen  of  the  earthly  loom  was  mine, 
sweet  to  the  heart  and  delicious  to  the  sense, 
that  never  another  than  myself  had  awakened, 
the  vertu  of  his  liuman  love ;  that  never 
another  had  been  summoned  by  his  spirit  to 
take  her  compass  in  its  deep  behests  ;  but  my 
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trust  was  a  different  and  graver  possession 
than  that  which  belongs  alone  to  earth,  and 
is  but  seldom  the  glory  and  the  crown  of  the 
erring  daughters  of  flesh — the  trust  that  my 
beloved  was  a  fair  green  tree,  on  which  the 
Most  High  had  breathed  in  blessing  ;  and 
thus  it  would  yield  both  the  flower  and  the 
fruit ;  so  that  when  the  wilderness  was  over- 
gone, I  should  find  my  Beloved  upon  the 
Mountains. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

We  reached  England,  not  without  peril ;  and, 
after  one  night  passed  in  London,  recom- 
menced our  journey  home. 

From  Antwerp  I  had  written  to  Philip, 
stating  the  day  on  which  we  might  arrive, 
and  Lawrence  wrote  again  from  London. 

It  was  almost  the  same  time  of  year  as 
when  Lawrence  had  brought  home  Philip  ; 
we  spoke  much  of  that  period  on  our  journey 
down.  Never  had  our  country  seemed  so 
verdant  and  smiling.  Harvest  was  closing, 
but  in  several  places  the  corn  was  being 
carried  along  the  line,  while  it  so  happened 
that  three  severrJ  times  we  were  greeted  with 
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"  harvest  home  !  "  as,  standing  by  their  two-    i^ 
tined    forks,    the    sunburnt      and     stalwart 
labourers  shouted  lustily. 

Newly  returned  from  foreign  countries, 
how  proudly  we  rejoiced  in  our  native  land ! 
For  everywhere,  amidst  a  bountiful  nature, 
less  grand  but  as  wonderful  as  many  strange 
climes  too  loudly  and  fabulously  praised, 
Plenty  reigned  over  the  landscape,  and  the 
spirit  of  Independence. 

Delightful  the  exemption  from  petty  sur- 
veillance, the  cessation  of  perpetual  applica- 
tions for  passports,  search  of  our  luggage, 
harmless  as  ourselves,  and  pertinacious  in- 
quiries. 

The  rail  did  not  carry  us  nearer  than  thir- 
teen miles  to  Havering.  At  Melbourne  sta- 
tion, therefore,  we  alighted,  where  were  our 
carriages  to  meet  us.  Our  servants  stowed 
away  the  luggage  and  themselves,  and  fol- 
lowed immediately. 

I  cannot  describe  the  feelings  that  possessed 
me,   as,   with  my  husband  seated  by  my  side. 
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I  wound  along  the  roads  towards  Havering. 

I  never  fully  felt  how  sweet  it  was  to  have 
so  fair  a  territory  to  give  him,  until  I  saw  the 
lands  I  had  inherited  stretching  before  us  in 
the  mellow  light  of  that  glorious  autumn 
evening. 

'  We  had  spoken  little,  at  any  time,  of  the 
business  which  lawyers  arrange ;  but  Philip's 
daughters,  by  a  complicated  deed,  received  in 
moneys  that  half  of  the  property  to  which 
they  were  co-heiresses  with  me.  The  docu- 
ment to  that  effect  had  of  course  been  drawn 
up  and  signed  before  my  marriage,  when  the 
sole  point  on  which  I  contended,  both  with 
Lawrence  and  Philip  Monckton,  related  to  a 
clause  which  secured  to  Louis  Peebles  an 
equal  share  in  my  property  with  those  of  any 
children  I  might  have ;  but  I  carried  the 
point  at  the  time,  and  now  Lawrence  and  I 
seldom  spoke  of  those  things. 

He  loved  Myndale  Abbey  for  the  sake  of 
early  recollections  ;  but,  witness  as  it  was  to 
painful  circumstance^,  we  should  not  need  to 
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go  often   there.    Philip,  indeed,  advised  that 
the  place  should  be  let  to  strangers. 

But  Lawrence  spoke  to  me  at  length  : — 
"  Peerless  lands  and  peerless  bride,  and 
only  LaAvrence  Peebles  in  the  opposite  scale  !  " 
was  what  he  said. 

'''  Only  the  first  and  only  love  of  the  solitary 
lady  with  the  peerless  lands — no  more,"  I 
replied.  ^'  Truly,  Lawrence,  a  spice  of  the 
devil  may  be  needed  to  make  us  take  things 
as  they  are.  But  what  possibly  means  yonder 
crowd  ?  An  accident  must  surely  have  hap- 
pened. Humphrey,  what  are  all  those  people 
I  see — some  on  horseback,  and  many  on  foot  ? 
Oh  !  I  fear  there  is  an  accident." 

Humphrey  did  not  reply  distinctly  ;  and 
the  horses  started  on  afresh,  as  if  eager  to 
overtake  the  concourse,  which  equally  sur- 
prised and  alarmed  me. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  had  reached  the  west 
lodge,  leading  into  Havering  Park  ;  and, 
recognizing  Philip  and  other  gentlemen  on 
horseback,    I    realized    instantaneously   that 
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this  crowd  of  persons,  so  dense  yet  orderly, 
in  holiday  attire,  and  bright  with  veritable 
smiles,  were  assembled  to  give  my  husband 
and  me  our  people's  welcome  home. 

Oh !  then  my  heart  swelled  within  me 
with  a  vast  and  boundless  love.  I  rose  up  in 
the  carriage,  round  which  the  most  intimate 
were  clustering,  bent,  amidst  their  cheers, 
upon  a  process  I  did  not  suspect.  Maggie 
and  Alice  had  come  by  some  means  to  hang 
about  me,  and  Philip  reined  in  his  rearing 
horse,  with  a  dash  in  his  beautiful  blue  eyes, 
almost  like  the  mischief  of  old.  I  saw  our 
bay  horses  released  as  by  magic  from  their 
pole,  and  a  score  or  more  people  yoked  thereto 
in  their  stead,  to  convey  us  to  the  Bower  in 
triumph. 

The  velvet-like  verdure  of  the  slopes  be- 
tween which  we  were  passing,  the  noble 
beech-trees,  and  lordly  elms,  and  oaks  of  a 
hundred  years,  the  rising  spire  of  the  church 
of  Havering,  the  lime  avenue,  the  chestnut 
walk,  the  pleasaunce,  the  terrace,  the  whole 
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fair  home  lay  in  its  glory  before  me,  as, 
Alicia's  daughters  clinging  around  me,  my 
speechless  thanksgivings  rose  up  to  God, 
when  Lawrence  entered  upon  Rupert's  inhe- 
ritance. 

Verily  I  cannot  tell  how  they  looked  to  me, 
they  the  surroundings,  and  this  people  the 
heart,  of  the  home  that  belonged  to  us.  I 
shed  no  tears,  though  my  frame  was  shaken 
with  the  rocking  of  caverns  within  me;  nor 
was  I  able  to  speak  to  anyone,  when  pre- 
sently we  had  arrived. 

I  was  conscious  all  the  while  that  it  was 
right — this  ovation  which,  my  people  giving 
to  me,  I  laid  low  at  the  feet  of  my  husband, 
as  true  a  man  in  his  purchased  rights  as  any 
Havering  of  them  all,  whose  name  he  had 
adopted  in  wedding  their  heiress. 

I  had  said  that  until  our  home-getting  that 
change  should  not  be  consummated.  The 
concluding  step  had  been  taken,  therefore, 
lately,  as  we  passed  through  London ;  and,  as 
I  turned  upon  the  steps  of  the  portico  to  look 
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back  on  the  crowd  that  thronged  their  base, 
to  take  in  one  hand  the  hand  of  Philip,  in  the 
other  Edmund  Leigh's,  of  Palermitan  memory, 
he  who  stood  beside  me  was  legally  a  Haver- 
ing. Both  Philip  and  his  friend  were  anxious 
to  spare  me  any  further  excitement  just  then, 
but  I  could  not  be  satisfied  to  be  so  spared. 
I  disengaged  my  hands  from  their  cordial 
greeting,  and  presented  to  those  who  were 
below,  "  My  husband,  Lawrence  Havering/' 

"  Lawrence    Peebles    Havering,"    I   heard 
him  whisper,  with  a  slight  stress  upon  the 
/*  Peebles."      Then,    decisively,    he  took   me 
away  within,  and  I  recovered  at  my  leisure. 

And  this  is  all  I  have  space  to  tell  at  pre- 
sent. Lawrence  is  ascending  to  my  boudoir ; 
I  hear  his  step  upon  the  staircase  ;  and  now 
and  ever  his  coming  moves  me  in  every  avoca- 
tion, grave  or  gay.  His  presence  any  moment 
attracts  me  from  solitude,  and  his  smile  se- 
duces my  passing  clouds.  But  hereafter,  when 
years  shall  have  piously  consolidated  the  glory 
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and  the  riches  of  my  bridal  days,  perhaps  I 
will  renew  my  penmanship,  and  adapt  it  to 
succeeding  times  (should  longer  life  be  granted 
me).  And  if  aught  in  this  chronicle  anger 
the  convictions,  or  provoke  the  smile  of  the 
calmly-wed,  whose  happiness  is  in  its  noon, 
bethink  that  it  treats  of  a  rare  experience,  the 
fruit  of  circumstances  grievous  and  strange, 
and  was  written  while  yet  it  was  the  early 
days  of  a  very  blessed  marriage. 


END   OF   PART  THE   FIRST. 
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MAUD    AND    MURIEL. 


CHAPTER   I. 

Amidst  other  documents  whicli  form  the  basis 
of  this  history,  the  Lady  of  Havering  has 
placed  at  my  disposal  a  passage  with  which,  I 
think,  I  cannot  do  better  than  inaugurate 
Maud  and  Muriel — a  continuation,  or  sequel, 
to  a  work  of  an  earlier  date,  '^  The  Haverings 
of  Havering  Bower,"  portions  of  which  were 
written  by  me,  and  portions  by  the  lady 
herself,  who,  in  the  last  page,  suggested  that 
she  might  recur  to  it  again.  Many  circum- 
stances have  conspired  to  preclude  that  vague 
design,   and,  with   considerable    hesitation,  I 
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resume  the  long  dormant  pen  which  my  re- 
vered friend  resigns,  adopting  a  clause  in  her 
handwriting  for  my  initiatory  page: — 

"  Recalling  myself  to  memory  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  I  must  request  my  reader  to 
revert  for  a  moment  to  my  marriage,  at  which 
a  small  family-party  assembled  to  witness  the 
ceremony,  and  take  seats  at  my  table.  Two 
young  girls  were  then  present  —  Maud  and 
Muriel  Peebles — whose  names  had  not  previ- 
ously appeared. 

^*  Our  present  narrative  opens  seven  years 
later  than  that  date,  and  the  scene  is  the  octa- 
gon room  of  Havering  Bower.  We  had  made 
many  alterations,  which  changed  circumstances 
rendered  needful,  in  numerous  apartments  of 
that  fair  place,  to  which  in  wondrous  love  and 
thankfulness  I  brought  home  my  Lawrence : 
yet  there  remained  a  far  greater  portion  which, 
for  the  ancient  interest  attached  to  them,  we 
had  forborne  to  touch.  The  octagon  room 
was  one  of  those,  which,  in  respect  to  family 
reminiscences,  we  suffered  to  remain  intact. 
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"  Still  in  recesses  stood  the  time-worn  cabi- 
nets, hereditary  in  history  as  in  monetary 
worth,  since  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Knight  of  Havering — loaned  possessions,  that 
were  never  reclaimed.  The  gentle  young 
Anne  of  Bohemia  had  bestowed  them  on  the 
^Father  of  the  Reformation,'  less  as  a  mark 
of  her  royal  friendship,  than  by  that  significant 
donation  to  recommend  prudence  and  seclu- 
sion to  Wickliffe.  For  the  Lollards'  persecu- 
tion was  at  its  height,  and  the  Queen  of  the 
turbulent  English  people  could  do  little  else 
than  screen  ineffectually,  by  kindly  offices, 
or  pardonable  guile,  a  sect  who  provoked  the 
national  indignation,  and  so  necessarily  braved 
the  displeasure  of  King  Richard,  her  husband. 

*'  In  the  same  spot,  as  for  many  generations, 
Sir  Robert  Havering,  who  fought  at  Cressy,  a 
stern,  implacable  baronial  foe  to  all  banners 
arrayed  against  him,  gleamed  out  of  his  bright 
black  armour ;  and  Sir  Thomas,  of  memory 
dark  and  sad,  the  enamoured  of  a  sorrowful 
Queen ;  and  another  ^  Sir  Thomas,'  who  fell 
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at  Culloden ;  and  another  ^  Sir  Robert,*  whom 
poison  dismissed,  in  the  last  fat^l  wars  of  the 
Roses,  retained  each  their  heir-loom  of  place 
— an  exalted  and  sometime  dusty  sphere ;  for 
the  roof  of  the  octagon  room,  like  its  walls, 
was  of  octagon  build  and  shape,  and  defied 
the  ordinary  housemaid.  These,  together 
with  other  forebears,  of  me,  Magdalen  Haver- 
ing, glanced  down  obliquely  on  the  gazer  who 
entered  that  antique  door. 

"  The  shelves  which  lined  the  apartment 
were  furnished  with  ponderous  volumes  (many 
a  one  I  pillaged  in  the  days  of  my  aspiring 
childhood,  at  peril  of  life  and  limb). 

"  The  tapestry  above  and  amidst  these 
shelves,  and  sadly  hidden  by  the  books,  was 
the  work  of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia  and  her 
ladies,  and  had  doubtless  assisted  to  while 
away  the  tedious  days  in  which  that  poor  lady, 
lovely  and  unfortunate  as  any  of  her  sex  who 
have  worn  a  lustrous  crown  of  sorrow,  waited 
despairingly  paternal  succours  destined  never 
to  reach  her  hand. 
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"  Precisely  thus  had  been  the  apartment, 
when  Alicia  Havering  reluctantly  quitted  it, 
summoned  to  the  presence  of  Sir  Allenne  Sey- 
bright,  to  hear  the  tidings  of  her  father's 
death,  who  quickly  glided  back  to  the  octa- 
gon room,  to  solace  her  grief  by  imparting 
it  to  Philip  Monckton  of  Hazlewood,  seven- 
teen years  ago  ;  and  to-day  nothing  in  its 
aspect  differs  from  that  of  the  earlier  time, 
except  that  in  the  person  of  the  noble  Maud 
Peebles,  scarcely  a  reminder  exists  of  her, 
who  was  the  elder  niece  of  Sir  Allenne,  save 
the  inestimable  pearl-like  modesty,  which  then 
environed  the  latent  womanhood  of  Philip's 
gentle  fiancee^  as  now  the  full  sweeping  and 
glorious  figure  of  her  who  is  now  called 
Maud.'^ 

From  its  casement  glanced  down,  as  of  old, 
hearing  love's  ancient  story,  a  maiden's  solemn 
eyes;  and  as  the  sun-beams,  which,  rounding 
just  now  the  turret  of  the  neighbouring  oriel 
rooms,  fell  right  upon  the  niche  she  occupied. 
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the  rare  complexion  of  her  cheek  was  illu- 
mined, and  the  raven  of  her  hair  seemed  more 
glossy  than  at  other  times ;  while,  by  emotion 
never  sun  called  forth,  the  lips  were  trem- 
bling with  an  untold  tumult,  and  far  down 
over  the  thick  plantations,  beyond,  deep, 
among  the  woodlands,  gazed  the  great  glory 
of  her  eyes. 

"  Maud  !  Maud  !  "  breathed  rather  than 
uttered  at  her  ear  a  youthful  and  eager 
voice.  "  Is  it  to  be  a  great  princess  that 
your  wishes  travel  away  from  me  ? — or  to  be 
acknowledged  in  every  clime,  as  you  are  at 
the  Bower  and  at  Dryburgh,  the  loftiest  in 
beauty,  the  grandest  in  intellect,  the  best — 
oh !  the  very  best,  of  all  ?  Is  it  because  as 
my  bride,  oh,  Maud !  you  think  all  the  world 
will  be  lost  to  you  ?  Maud — Maud,  is  there 
any  sovereignty  like  the  sovereignty  of  the 
human  heart  ?  Is  there  any  realm  of  so 
matchless  a  contingency,  any  dominion  so 
eternal — yet  so  vague  ! — vague  enough  even 
for  you,  sweet  Maud,  who  delight  in  eccentri- 
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city,  in  doubt,  in  incertitude  ?  Oh !  where 
will  you  find  as  royal  a  patrimony,  subjects  as 
faithful,  devotion  as  complete,  as  with  us  of 
Euyder's  Lea  ?  My  mother  waits  you  with 
open  arms  ;  my  sisters " 

"  Hush,  Murdock  !  " 

Maud  loved   not  to  hear  mention  of  the 
young  women  of  Ruyder's  Lea. 

*'  I  have  spoken  the  truth,  dear  Murdock 
— I  am  vexed  by  the  mention  of  our  marriage. 
I  feel  myself  young,  I  tell  you — very  young 
as  yet,  and  blithe,  and  I  will  not  consent  to 
be  imprisoned  by  those  terrible  matrimonial 
fetters.  No,  no,  Murdock — no,  no  !  Let  us 
talk  with  each  other  as  we  used  to  do,  ere  you 
took  into  your  head  this  tiresome  idea  of 
marrying  at  once.  Don't  you  remember  the 
sweet  autumn-time,  ere  you  were  called  away 
from  England  ?  Oh !  but  those  days  were 
pleasant.     Love  among  the  roses,  sweet  !  " 

The  youth  listened  and  smiled,  so  clear  in 
their  cadences  were  all  those  tones  upon  which 
she  rang  the  changes,  and  each  fell  fastened 
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to  his  heart.  Yet  these  light  words  seemed 
at  variance  with  the  deep  and  mysterious  pa- 
thos that  invested  the  face  of  the  girl.  Her 
lover  listened  with  rapture  to  these  last  gay- 
words  as  they  reached  him,  fascinated  for 
their  tone's  sake,  in  spite  of  the  unsatisfactory 
comment  they  made  to  his  impassioned  de- 
mands; yet,  as  she  spoke,  a  coldness  crept 
over  him,  disclosing  now,  as  in  all  their  inter- 
views, an  element  about  his  grand  fiancee 
which  he  was  unable  to  elucidate ;  a  certain 
belonging  which  held  her  remote,  and  left 
amidst  his  perilous  fascination  an  aching  void 
and  desperate  craving  it  almost  made  him  mad 
to  bear. 

Truly,  as  she  leant  in  the  empanelled  recess, 
the  great  thouu;hts  of  Maud  Peebles  were 
afloat.  Vast,  illimitable  thoughts  were  they ; 
such  as  the  delirious  thirst  for  life  in  the 
young,  proud,  secluded,  and  gifted,  is  wont 
evermore  to  create.  Murdock  Vane,  her  com- 
panion, shared  as  slightly  their  depths  as  any 
frail    canine  creature   that,   following  in   the 
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wake  of  a  mighty  master,  lies  down  in  his 
shadow  and  is  satisfied. 

There  had  occurred  no  break  in  the  inti- 
macy of  Philip  and  the  Haverings  with  Ed- 
mund Leigh,  of  Palermitan  memory,  to  whom 
the  young  Murdock  Vane  was  distantly  related. 
Some  congeniality  of  tastes  associated  these 
kinsmen  when  accident  had  thrown  them  toge- 
ther in  London  society.  A  brief  illness  of 
Murdock  had  transported  him  to  Shropshire 
for  change  and  country  air ;  and,  as  the  friend 
of  Edmund  Leigh,  his  reception  was  cordial 
and  sincere,  both  at  the  Bower  and  Hazle- 
wood. 

Born  in  Ireland,  his  removal  thence  took 
place  at  so  early  an  age,  and  his  subsequent 
visits  to  his  native  country  had  been  so  few 
and  short,  that  he  possessed  few  characteristics 
distinctive  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  From  his 
appearance  it  was  impossible  to  know  that 
he  was  Irish  ;  but  a  first  glance  would 
assure  any  gazer  of  his  gentle  birth,  and 
a  delicacy  of  health,  which  made  him  appear 
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younger  than  his  age ;  while  there  were  not 
wanting  in  him  several  essentials  to  beauty ; 
more  of  the  amateur  artist  existed  in  one 
turn  of  his  high  set  head  than  in  the  whole 
person  of  Edmund  Leigh,  artist  by  nature  and 
profession.  Of  his  disposition  suffice  it  to  say, 
he  knew  no  one  enemy ;  if  an  element  so  con- 
tradictory to  the  even  current  of  his  mind  did 
appertain  to  young  Murdock,  the  fact  was 
unknown  to  its  object.  He  had  a  legion  of 
acquaintances,  and  was  blest  with  sufficient 
native  dignity  to  make  himself  respected  in 
his  circle,  while  he  was  accustomed  to  say 
that  Leigh  and  his  new  intimates  at  the 
Bower  and  at  Ilazlewood  were  his  sole 
imaginable  friends, 

Philip  Monckton,  respecting  the  source 
whence  emanated  an  acquaintanceship,  as 
novel  to  him  as  to  the  Haverings,  viewed  with 
eyes  very  kind  and  condescending  the  peculiar 
incipiency  of  the  youth. 

When  a  year  from  his  first  appearance  in 
Shropshire  Colonel  Havering,   riding  leisurely 
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with  Philip,  imparted  the  startling  intelli- 
gence, not  only  that  this  young  gentleman 
was  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Maud  Peebles, 
but  that  he  was  definitely  accepted  for  her 
husband  by  herself  and  her  family,  Philip 
dropped  the  rein  upon  his  horse's  neck,  and 
displayed  an  unexampled  astonishment. 

*'Maud  !  "  he  repeated,  at  length,  '^Maud  ! 
— marry  Maud  to  that  young  whipster !  " 

"  My  dear  fellow  !  "  said  the  Colonel,  very 
nonplussed,  "  why,  Magdalen  declares  her- 
self satisfied,  and  women  understand  these 
matters  better  than  ourselves,  Monckton. 
Maud  mooted  no  objection ;  she  referred  him 
to  us  at  first." 

*^  Of  course,  of  course — she  would  behave 
in  that  manner.  And  so  you  have  given  her 
that — that — to  Master — Murdock — Vane  !  '' 
And  Philip's  proud  head  bent  low,  almost  to 
his  saddle's  pommel,  while  he  laughed  long 
and  immoderately. 

Yet  as  the  recent  conversation  merged  into 
other  topics,  his  wonted  gravity  of  deport- 

VOL.  a.  L 
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ment  sat  tightly  upon  Mr.  Monckton,  ere  the 
gentlemen  had  arrived  at  the  Bower. 

But  Mrs.  Havering  became  restless  and 
perplexed,  when  her  husband  recounted  to 
her  the  ungratifying  reception  accorded  by 
Philip  Monckton  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
morning.  She  sought  Philip  in  his  favourite 
haunts ;  within  the  house,  without,  and  in 
the  park ;  but  she  was  unable  to  meet  with 
him,  in  order  to  discuss  this  subject,  which  in- 
terested, with  the  liveliest  emotion,  every 
member  of  the  Bower.  For  glorious  Maud 
was  an  enigma  to  her  dearest  friends ;  and  a 
thousand  apprehensions  had  from  time  to  time 
attacked  the  maternal-like  heart  of  Mrs. 
Havering,  in  consideration  of  her. 

It  is  proper  to  say  here,  that  two  years  an- 
terior to  the  commencement  of  this  sequel, 
Diana  Etherington  had  married,  and  the  long 
gloom  of  her  maiden  days,  saddened  as  they 
were  by  afflictive  incidents,  which  all  but  an- 
nulled the  pleasure  and  diversion  she  derived 
from  her  guardianship  of  the  children,  and 
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deepened  the  pall  which  ever  attaches  itself  to 
the  born  daughter  of  literature — passed  away 
and  was  lost  for  ever,  in  the  peaceful  abode 
of  individual  affection,  which  gave  her  effec- 
tually a  shroud  for  the  past,  and  a  calm  back- 
ground for  her  art,  which  left  her  nothing  to 
wish  for. 

On  her  marriage  the  home  of  her  wards  was 
definitely  fixed  at  the  Bower,  where,  in  the 
altered  circumstances  of  Diana,  a  more  suit- 
able sphere  was  thought  to  offer  than  con- 
tinual residence  with  their  childhood's  pro- 
tectress. But  the  three  were  faithful.  Diana's 
affection  for  her  husband  was  wholly  distinct 
from  that  which  belonged  to  these  two  girls 
(the  daughters  of  an  unwise  sister),  whom  she 
had  adopted  in  their  childhood,  and  had 
fostered  and  protected  religiously  ;  so  he 
needed  not  to  have  jealousy,  and  they  needed 
not  to  feel  bereaved,  or  she  to  fancy  that  she 
erred  in  loosing  the  early  stringent  ties.  To 
Maud  and  Muriel  their  foster-mother  could 
not  be  supplanted  by  any  other  person — not 

l2 
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the  dear  lady  of  Havering  herself  could  ap- 
proach the  skirts  of  those  wonderful  garments 
in  which  they  arrayed  Diana ;  yet  did  they 
love  and  revere  their  Aunt  Magdalen,  and 
disposed  themselves  contentedly  at  the  Bower. 
Some  twelve  months  glided  by,  a  season  of 
pleasure  and  of  calm,  rudely  interrupted  by 
a  spasm,  out  of  which  the  ties  of  relation- 
ship, and  the  kindness  of  generous -hearted 
guardians,  displayed  by  Lawrence  and  Mag- 
dalen to  the  orphan  nieces  of  the  former, 
grew  to  be  a  feeling  most  solemn  and  sacred, 
inspired  by  Maud  herself. 

There  had  approached  the  hospitable  doors 
—  crept  in  at  the  ancestral  casements  — 
crouched  upon  the  old  roof-tree — penetrated 
to  the  holy  hearth — a  dire  and  scaring 
calamity.  Small-pox,  which  had  been  brought 
in  a  mild  form  to  one  of  the  cottages  on  the 
property,  came  suddenly  and  virulently  to  the 
Bower ;  and,  slighting  the  stable-boys,  and 
waiting-women,  the  guests,  the  children,  and 
the    rest    of    the   family,    seized    upon   the 
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mistress  herself.  Then  there  was  the  gush  of 
unmanageable  terror  ;  and  the  wailing  of  the 
servants,  and  the  wonder  of  the  little  ones, 
increased  the  nerveless  despair  of  Lawrence. 
But  in  the  midst  of  the  great  affliction  one 
young  girl  walked  steadfast  to  the  sacrifice  ; 
she  periled  her  beauty  and  periled  her  life ; 
but  a  present  calm,  like  the  peace  of  God, 
fell  upon  the  shocked  and  abashed  delin- 
quents— the  household  recovered  its  pose, 
when  Maud  sat  pale  in  the  infected  chamber, 
the  surprise  of  medical  men  and  nurses,  and 
assumed  the  rule  in  that  wan  apartment,  with 
a  talent  unknown  to  older  heads. 

Philip  (necessarily  precluded  the  house) 
expressed  no  surprise  when  he  heard  of  her 
conduct  ;  while  his  swiftest  horses  pawed 
constantly  before  the  lodges,  waiting  scanty 
news  that  came  tardily. 

For  three  weeks  the  angel  of  Death  sat 
with  plumed  wings  upon  the  bed's  head, 
awaiting  steadfastly  the  pending  egress  of  the 
Christian  soul  beleaguered.     Disease  exerted 
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its  utmost  power ;  despair  accompanied  the 
aid  of  medicine  ;  but  no  despair  seized 
Maud.  Her  voice  insensibly  cheered  and 
consoled  ;  her  hands  performed  miracles 
intuitively  ;  her  light  and  tireless  step  made 
no  sound,  as  she  moved,  at  all  hours,  through 
the  disarrayed  chamber.  Other  persons 
were  always  at  hand  in  an  apartment  adjoin- 
ing ;  but  Maud  would  oftenest  choose  to  be 
alone  with  her  patient,  as  she  watched  with 
her  single  eye  the  changes  of  this  singular 
malady,  and  risked  in  her  own  person  mo- 
mently the  contagion  one  fears  to  name. 

Meantime  there  had  arisen  other  altars, 
beside  the  temple  in  which  was  offered  this 
noble  youthful  life.  Magdalen's  children 
succumbed  to  the  dreadful  illness,  and 
Lawrence  became  their  nurse.  Three  little 
couches  held  at  one  time  the  only  three 
children  of  this  generation  born  to  the  barony 
of  Havering — Gerald,  Evangeline,  and  Maud. 

The  beautiful  fellow,  so  secure  in  his 
strength   before   the    destroyer   came,    seven 
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years  in  age,  and  ten  in  feeling,  he  first 
gasped  out  his  slender  life.  With  a  throe 
that  threatened  to  cleave  asunder  the  body 
and  soul  of  the  father,  Lawrence  witnessed 
the  momentary  struggle,  took  note  of  the  last 
short  breath,  and  the  moveless  statuary  into 
which  subvened  the  little  person  but  now  so 
vigorous.  Snowy  draperies  concealed  from 
eyes  that  had  else  forborne  their  instinctive 
gaze  the  cherub  form,  no  longer  fair,  of  this 
dead  boy-heir  of  Havering — and  the  tide 
rolled  desolately  on. 

Eva,  the  snow^-drop  of  the  Bower — Papa's 
own  Eva,  fair  as  the  day,  golden-tressed,  and 
seraph-eyed — a  creature  too  beautiful  for  life 
— she  followed  her  young  protector,  the  play- 
mate who  never  tyrannized.  Henceforth  their 
play  was  where  premature  death  is  ever  pre- 
mature glory,  and  a  blessed,  overweening, 
everlasting  youth,  in  the  bowers  which  know 
not  a  destroyer  I 

There  remained  then  little  Maud.  Infant 
heiress,  solitary  hope  !     Lawrence  was  incap- 
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able  of  prayer.  He  appeared  to  accompany 
his  children,  already  in  the  grasp  of  death, 
upon  their  ethereal  flight,  reclaiming  his  mind 
when  needful  as  from  some  hungry  abyss,  to 
minister  hour  by  hour  to  the  babe  who  lay  all 
but  lifeless,  in  melancholy  misery  it  were  boot- 
less as  vain  to  depict.  Maud,  sitting  by  the 
mother,  the  crisis  with  whom  was  occurring, 
indulged  that  day  a  tremulous  hope,  more 
difficult  to  bear  than  the  earlier  dread  ;  and 
was  feeling  for  the  first  time  since  the  com- 
mencement of  her  vigil  an  indisputable  need 
of  relaxation  and  repose  for  herself.  A  tyran- 
nical inclination  seizes  her  to  forsake  her  post, 
and  stretch  her  weary  frame  low  down  upon 
that  hearth-rug — a  prisoner  of  sleep,  that  will 
be  mocked  no  longer  with  meaningless  devo- 
tion— rudely  broken,  vague,  unrefreshing,  inu- 
tile. An  approximate  timepiece  strikes  the 
hour.  The  jealousy  of  overtaxed  strength, 
and  overwhelming  mental  anxiety,  point  to 
the  chances  of  indulgence  with  a  greater  in- 
tensity each  moment. 
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She  glides  across  the  floor,  taking  a  long 
glance  at  the  sufferer,  whose  sleep  is  for  the 
first  time  tranquil,  since  the  day  on  which  she 
fell  with  the  illness.  But,  as  she  at  length 
resigns  herself  to  her  curious  place  of  repose, 
she  is  startled  by  a  rushing  sound  in  the  gal- 
lery, and  the  swift  closing  of  doors.  A  ner- 
vous horror  pervades  her — her  whose  nerves 
have  proved  so  firm.  In  a  moment  she  is  m 
the  next  room.  "  Newman  !  "  she  cries,  bend- 
ing over  the  sleeping  nurse — "  Newman,  rise 
and  inquire  what  has  happened  during  the 
last  few  minutes."  Newman  starts  up,  and, 
hurrying  on  her  clothes,  hastens*  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  those  signs.  She  returns  to 
tell  what  is  known  by  this  time  throughout 
the  Bower,  that  Colonel  Havering  has  been 
carried  out  insensible  from  the  death-scene  of 
his  vouno;est  child.  He  exhibits  no  siorn  of 
the  dreaded  disease  ;  it  is  beneath  the  pressure 
of  accumulated  feeling  that  the  father,  whose 
wife  is  still  hoverini?  on  her  o^rave,  has  sunk 
in  intuitive  self-abandonment.     But  the  phy- 
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sicians  are  summoned  to  attend  him.  Maud 
hears,  and  the  intelligence  does  not  outweigh 
her  own  latent  necessities.  Evermore  resist- 
lessly  her  eyelids  dilate,  viewing  the  soft 
Turkey  carpet,  where  anon  she  must  repose. 
She  comprehends  that  the  death  of  the  child 
does  not  give  her  uncle  the  disease  of  which 
she  died,  and  Maud  has  a  feeling '  prophetic 
that  he  is  exempt  from  the  contagion  ;  and  in 
the  reaction  of  his  system  from  intense  desire 
to  impossible  hope,  it  seems  to  her  a  kind 
dispensation  that  insensibility  should  overtake 
him. 

"  Down,  down  I  "  cries  the  craving  spirit ; 
^*  down,  down !  '^  craves  the  aching  frame. 
She  folds  round  and  round  her  the  soft  masses 
of  a  large  woollen  shawl,  and  drops  upon  the 
indicated  spot  of  her  vision,  in  a  sleep  dream- 
less as  the  sleep  of  dissolution,  present 
beneath  the  roof;  while  Newman  sits  at  her 
vacated  post,  well  pleased  to  have  attained  it 
at  last. 

When,  three  days  later,  the  lady  of  Haver- 
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ing,  opening  her  large  and  eager  eyes,  de- 
manded news  of  her  children,  Maud  replied 
without  hesitation — "  The  children  are  all 
well  I  "  and  the  servants  remembered  her  ex- 
pressed directions,  and  maintained  an  imper- 
turbable composure. 

"  Thank  God !  "  murmured  the  poor  lady. 
"  And  your  uncle,  my  Lawrence  ?  "  she  cried, 
in  a  sharper  tone. 

^'  He  longs  to  approach  you,  but  at  present 
you  would  not  have  him  venture  ?  " 

"  Not  for  worlds  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Haver- 
ing; and  the  strong  excitement  called  forth 
by  these  words  warned  Maud  to  enjoin 
silence.  It  was  not  until  a  month  later,  that, 
once  again  risen  from  her  bed,  and  escaped 
from  her  chamber,  pillowed  softly  in  another 
apartment,  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  see 
her  husband. 

Then,  one  day,  which  she  said,  as  she  awoke, 
in  the  morning,  was  surmounted  by  a  silver 
cross,  witnessed  at  its  wane  his  coming  once 
more   into  her  presence;    and   remembering 
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the  earnest  entreaties  of  Maud,  he  betrayed 
no  violent  agitation.  Nay,  save  to  the 
familiar  eye  of  Magdalen,  he  might  have 
been  thought  to  enter  unadvisedly — so  matter- 
of-fact  was  his  coming ;  and  when  he  had 
glided  over  the  floor,  he  only  sat  by  the  side 
of  her  sofa,  with  her  white  wan  hand  in  his, 
and  he  did  not  even  stoop  to  kiss  her — spoke 
no  low  word  in  her  ear — gazed  upon  her 
lips  only,  not  into  her  eyes'  great  depths. 
For  Maud  was  by.  Vigilant,  unswerving 
Maud,  who  would  not  be  bereft  of  her  rejoic- 
ing, since  the  Lord  was  disposed  to  spare. 

Singular  to  say,  no  mention  was  made  of 
the  little  ones  during  the  interview.  ^lag- 
dalen  felt  more  decisively  than  Lawrence  her 
absolute  need  of  tranquillity,  and  Maud  had 
told  her  they  were  "well!  "  Excellent,  ador- 
able, and  marvellous  Maud  !  A  greater  pro- 
digy by  far  than  Lawrence,  who  sat  there 
with  added  white  streaks  upon  his  hair,  and 
deeper  lines  in  his  beautiful  face,  which  her 
peril  had  doubtless  given  birth  to. 
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"  Best  beloved ! "  she  cried  in  her  heart. 
And  he  was  in  that  hour  as  solitary  in  vertu, 
when  she  thought  herself  the  mother  of  three 
fair  children,  as  he  was  when  she  brought 
him  to  her  maiden  home,  as  later  when  she 
knew  herself  bereft  of  those  fair  children. 
All  else  faded  from  the  tablets  of  her  vision — 
the  eagerness  of  her  physicians,  the  devotion 
of  Maud,  the  solicitude  of  her  dependents, 
the  very  existence  of  her  children ;  and 
Lawrence,  the  idol  of  her  girlish  dreams — 
Lawrence,  the  distant  moveless  star — Law- 
rence her  bridegroom — Lawrence  her  hus- 
band, alone  filled  her  world. 

Oh !  blessed  love,  that,  deep  and  bound- 
less, can  breast  the  tide  of  the  direst  calami- 
ties, even  the  loss  of  children  ! 

Lawrence,  silent,  with  her  in  view,  and  a 
measure  of  her  health  and  strength  regained, 
felt  a  consolation  steal  over  his  heart.  He 
had  suffered  acmes  of  the  wildest  grief,  in  the 
blow  of  those  three  successive  deaths,  which 
left  him  abruptly  all  but  childless.     In  the 
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prospective  restoration  of  his  wife,  he  forgot 
for  a  moment  those  pangs,  and  permitted  his 
mind  to  flow  peacefully  forth,  to  times  of  hap- 
piness yet  to  come,  when,  her  first  convales- 
cence being  happily  succeeded  by  a  blessed 
and  invigorated  health,  they  would  still  retain 
each  other  and  Louis,  as  heretofore. 

It  was  Maud,  who,  completing  her  holy 
task,  imparted  at  length,  in  religious  consola- 
tions, that  the  heir  and  the  baby-girls  were 
''  well  "—that  all  was  "  well"  with  them  ! 

Though  the  shock  was  great,  and  the  re- 
version terrible,  from  the  mother's  thoughts 
which  had  fondly  encircled  their  supposed 
home-coming,  she  who  was  reminded  by 
Maud  that  her  life  had  been  saved  in  extre- 
mity, that  Lawrence  might  not  sink  in  de- 
spair— rose  serene  above  the  tragic  hour;  and 
though  even  Maud  must  not  witness  the 
transports  of  boundless  sorrow  which  burst  at 
intervals  over  her,  when,  save  God  who  had 
stricken,  her  husband  alone  was  by — yet,  as 
months  rolled  on,  a  supreme  resignation  sat 
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upon  the  movements  of  both ;  and  strangers 
took  umbrage — the  pitiful  ones  !  —  that  so 
amazing  a  family  vortex  disclosed  itself  not 
more  noisily. 

*'  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that 
fear  Him,"  and  those  who  descanted  in  myste- 
rious tones  upon  the  singular  bearing  of  the 
Haverings  had  never  so  much  as  heard  of 
that  secret. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

From  the  west  lodges,  through  the  Park  to 
the  Bower,  the  drive  was  a  continuous  slight 
ascent,  and  its  features,  which  have  been  de- 
fined before,  had  undergone  no  change  since 
the  bridal  home-coming  of  Magdalen  Haver- 
ing, when  through  their  leafy  and  fragrant 
glades  rolled  slowly  once  more  the  carriage 
from  the  Bower,  containing  a  very  young 
girl,  who  reclined  amidst  cushions,  and  had 
the  appearance  of  extreme  fragility,  accom- 
panied by  her  sister,  Maud. 

We  say  a  very  young  girl,  because  to  the 
beholder,  who  was  not  of  her  acquaintance, 
she  looked  not  more  than  fifteen,  whereas  in 
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reality  she  had  entered  her  nineteenth  year. 
A  prisoner  in  a  distant  portion  of  the  man- 
sion, with  a  lingering  spinal  illness,  she  had 
mercifully  escaped  contagion  from  that  disease 
which  two  years  ago,  in  making  a  heroine  of 
Maud,  placed  the  three  little  coffins,  one  by 
one,  in  the  vault  of  the  Haverings.  Through- 
out their  illness,  and  after  their  death,  she 
was  even  more  delicate  than  usual,  and  was 
precluded  all  intimate  knowledge  of  what  was 
passing  around  her.  A  fall  from  her  pony 
when  a  child  was  attended  by  so  grave  an 
accident,  that  she  had  not  yet  recovered  its 
effects ;  and  in  her  mind  at  least  had  expired 
the  hope  of  future  convalescence. 

Her  physicians  augured  much  from  the 
fruits  of  time ;  and  Diana,  Mrs.  Munro,  never 
closed  her  catalogue  of  instances  in  which  a 
permanent  recovery  had  followed  similar  acci- 
dents ;  while  Maud,  and  her  uncle,  and  the 
lady  of  Havering,  constantly  cherished  the 
expectancy  that  ere  long  she  would  arise  and 
walk.     Yet    spring    awoke   with   its   vernal 
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flowers,  and  summer  lent  her  glorious  bloom  ; 
autumn  mellowed  the  earlier  glory,  and  winter 
succeeded  with  its  glow  of  home,  but  poor 
Muriel  did  not  arise  from  her  reclining 
position,  and  the  cushions  which,  indoors  or 
out,  were  alike  indispensable.  Poor! — did 
we  use  that  adjective  in  reference  to  Muriel? 
It  is  well  Maud  did  not  hear  us,  or  the 
lady  of  Havering,  or  Lawrence,  or  Edmund 
Leigh,  or  anyone  of  those  who,  illumed  by 
the  lights  of  the  soul,  surrounded  the  im- 
becile frame  of  Muriel. 

In  the  accessions  of  pain,  when,  save  her 
nurse,  who  had  attended  her  from  childhood, 
all  persons  were  dismissed  from  her  room, 
Tamar  Baldwin,  that  nurse,  alone  witnessed 
the  wrestling  of  the  soul  with  the  keenest 
bodily  anguish ;  and  so  preternatural  ap- 
peared the  communion  of  the  youthful  suf- 
ferer with  the  Unseen,  that  Tamar  would  be 
tempted  to  cease  her  remedies,  feeling  that 
the  Invisible  must  assuage.  And  when  the 
paroxysms  were  over,  and  the  girl  lay  like  one 
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dead,  her  eyes  closed,  her  lips  nervelessly- 
parted,  and  her  fingers  spread  on  the  dis- 
ordered coverlet.  Tamar  would  kneel  and  pray 
— she  would  pray  not  for  life  for  her  nursling, 
her  child-mistress,  her  instructress — oh  !  not 
for  life — but  that  perchance,  God's  good  time 
being  come,  the  angel  spirit  might  taste  its 
deliverance ;  and  out  of  the  travail  of  exceed- 
ing suffering  the  body  might  pass  into  a 
breathless  estate,  which  would  preclude  all 
repetition  of  this  frightful  physical  distress. 
But  Muriel,  reviving,  had  ever  such  blessed 
words  upon  her  lips,  that  Tamar,  hearing 
them,  would  tremble,  remembering  her  own 
presumption,  how  but  now  she  had  prayed 
for  a  disembodiment  of  this  spirit  of  Evangel- 
ism, placed  by  God  amidst  mortal  weakness 
and  pain.  Or,  wholly  subdued  by  the  cloud- 
less awaking,  she  would  cry,  *'  The  rather  let 
her  live — the  Lord  knoweth  best  her  times !  " 
and,  until  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  crisis, 
she  would  move  with   a   reverent  devotion, 
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very  touching  and  strange  to  witness,  about 
the  couch  of  Muriel. 

Religious,  simple,  tender,  was  the  devotioa 
of  this  poor  Dorsetshire  woman  ;  and  the 
more  so  since  her  allegiance  and  her  ability 
were  alike  puerile  to  avert  those  grand 
seasons  of  sorrow  which  constantly  hung 
over  the  pair. 

But  the  carriage,  with  Muriel  and  Maud  in 
it,  rolled  softly  over  the  slopes  of  Havering, 
and  anon  the  sisters  converse. 

It  is  now  seven  months  since  Maud's  be- 
trothal, and  Murdock  Vane  has  scarcely  been 
named  between  the  sisters ;  for  Muriel  has 
preserved  a  curious  silence  on  the  subject  of 
her  sister's  contemplated  marriage,  and  Maud, 
deterred  by  that  silence,  has  suffered  the  sub- 
ject to  sleep.  The  young  gentleman  had 
passed  two  months  at  the  Bower  in  the 
preceding  autumn,  when  Muriel  had  seen 
scarcely  less  of  her  sister  than  before  the 
advent  of  the  lover. 

Maud  came  alone,  or  she  came  with  Mur- 
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dock,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  to  MurieFs 
boudoir  ;  and  her  sojourns  were  long  or 
short,  as  it  chanced,  according  to  her  constant 
habit.  Muriel  was  not,  therefore,  superseded 
in  the  very  remotest  degree.  This  kindness, 
while  it  fed  her  sisterly  affection,  taught  the 
heart  of  Muriel,  early  wise,  to  question  that 
of  her  sister. 

Thus  she  reasoned :  Maud,  a  woman  of  the 
noblest  stamp,  and  intellect  paramount  in  her 
family,  with  whose  various  talents,  indeed, 
few  could  vie,  must  have  a  vast  capacity  both 
for  friendship  and  for  love  ;  but  this  which, 
shadow-like,  encloses  her,  she  retaining  an 
amazing  independence,  is  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  Then  she  pondered  the  condition 
and  needs  of  this  Maud,  her  sister,  conversing 
upon  them  with  one  person  only — the  grave 
master  of  Hazlewood. 

Philip  Monckton  in  his  widowerhood  was  an 
object  of  interest  to  both  sisters ;  his  suave 
kindness,  from  their  earliest  acquaintanceship, 
had  won  him  the  fealty  of  their  hearts. 
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Maud  did  not  ignore  his  opinion — as  she 
did  sometimes  ignore  whatsoever  other  opinion 
clashed  for  the  time  being  with  her  own.  And 
Muriel  contemplated  him  and  his  proceedings, 
and  sighed  because  he  was  a  solitary  bird,  the 
story  of  whose  life  was  told.  And  his  daugh- 
ters conversed  with  her  of  Philip ;  the  one 
with  a  deep,  full,  irradiated  emphasis,  proper 
in  the  Maggie  whom  we  knew  in  childhood, 
honouring  beyond  all  expression  any  whom 
she  honoured  at  all,  and  literally  worshipping 
her  father  ;  the  other,  AUie,  of  innocent  me- 
mories, in  her  own  childlike  fashion,  shedding 
her  txjars  upon  the  breast  of  Muriel,  when 
Maggie  would  have  scorned  to  weep.  So, 
Philip  was  respected  by  Maud,  and  sat  an- 
chored amidst  many  treasures  in  Muriel's 
gentle  affection. 

But  the  sisters,  driving  together,  commenced 
to  speak  of  Murdock  Vane.  Muriel  enquires 
suddenly  if  Mr.  Monckton  ever  speaks  with 
Maud  respecting  her  engagement. 

*'  Yes — Mr.  Monckton  has  more  than  once 
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named  it ;  but  it  does  not  tranquillize  my 
mind,  Muriel,  to  hear  Mr.  Monckton  speak  of 
Murdock." 

*'  Wherefore,  my  sister  ?  "  said  sweet  Muriel, 
thinking  there  ought  to  be  no  disquietude  in 
a  heart  where  love  reigns. 

"  I  think  Mr.  Monckton  of  Hazlewood  does 
not  appreciate  Murdock,"  said  Maud,  after  a 
pause,  somewhat  proudly. 

"  Yet  he  is  very  kind  to  him,  Maud.  I  saw 
him  from  my  window  yesterday,  walking  slowly 
with  Murdock  on  the  terrace.  Murdock's  arm 
was  linked  in  his,  and  they  appeared  to  be 
talking  earnestly.'' 

^^  Yes,  he  is  very  patronizing,  is  Mr.  Monck- 
ton of  Hazlewood." 

"  Maud  !  "  exclaimed  Muriel,  attempting  in 
vain,  from  her  recumbent  position,  to  obtain 
a  view  of  her  sister's  foce ;  but  Maud  bent 
her  head  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the 
bitterness  which  prompted  the  few  cold  words, 
glowing  on  the  features  of  Maud,  was  invi- 
sible to  Muriel,  who,  nevertheless,  felt  its  pre- 
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sence  in  the  tones  of  her  sister  s  voice,  as 
distinctly  as  if  she  had  seen  it. 

"  But  the  question  of  vital  moment,  my 
Maud,  and  which  is  irrespective  of  everybody 
else,  is — (can  it  be  answered  by  you  to  Mu- 
riel?)— do  you  love  this  —  this — Murdock 
Vane  ? '' 

Muriel's  fingers  trembled  upon  the  gorgeous 
bracelet  which  adorned  the  wrist  of  Maud — 
a  bracelet  first  worn  that  morning — in  the 
diamond  heart  of  which  lay  encased  the  pale 
hair  of  the  lover.  "  Do  you  love  him,  Maud 
— my  sister?  Is  the  earth  darkened  when  he 
is  not  by?  Is  there  silence  amidst  innumer- 
able voices,  when  his  is  undistinguishable  in 
all  their  tones  ?  Does  he  carry  your  thoughts 
to  the  focus  of  well-beini:  (for  all  human  love, 
my  Maud,  should  be  heavenly ;  and  thus  it  is 
that  the  task  is  difficult,  to  meaner  minds  than 
yours,  my  Maud,  to  preclude  from  idolatry  the 
mortal  heart,  that  its  pristine  devotion  may 
still  be  God's,  though  our  earthly  love  be  con- 
summated).    Do  you  know  that  in  his  mind  is 
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a  secret  fountain,  filled  perpetually  by  springs 
in  yours,  while  into  the  reservoir  of  your  best 
feelings  his  purest  sentiments  ceaselessly  flow  ? 
This  is  the  one  sole  sympathy  :  without  that 
there  can  never  be  a  marriage." 

"  Muriel !  "  said  Maud,  the  natural  Maud, 
not  she  who  was  chafed  a  few  moments  since 
by  some  secret  conireiemps ;  but  the  Maud 
to  whom  Muriel  was  primeval  monitress, 
whose  sweet  espionage  had  been  never  want- 
ing, save  in  the  iota  of  Murdock  Vane.  Now, 
Muriel  had  spoken,  and  Maud  had  heard — 
her  sister's  words  that  is — for  engrossed  by 
its  single  interests,  the  mind  of  Maud  had 
failed  to  detect  the  whole  truth,  which 
Muriel,  in  her  eagerness,  unwittingly  brought 
to  light,  in  displaying  a  wisdom  the  unoccu- 
pied heart  cannot  know ;  a  wisdom  which, 
conceived  in  her  invalid's  seclusion,  Muriel 
would  die  rather  than  display.  "  Muriel !  " 
said  Maud,  replying  to  that  search- 
ing list  of  questions  with  a  chill  creep- 
ing   about    her,    and    a    child-like   faith   in 
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Muriel — ^^  Muriel,  I  do  not  know  what  is 
Lovey 

*^  Love ! "  repeated  the  gentle  Muriel, 
moved  wholly  for  the  moment  from  that 
habitual  composure  scarcely  anything  couhl 
disturb — ^^ Love^  Maud!"  Then  her  voice 
fell  again  to  its  low,  clear  dulcet  cadences, 
'^  Love  is  the  breath  of  angels — the  feast  of 
our  Lord  and  God — the  atmosphere  which  we 
call  Heaven — the  aroma  of  the  human  soul. 
Oh,  Maud,  this  consummate  treasure — this 
lofty  impersonation,  this  celestial  joy — it  has 
never  dawned  for  you,  my  sister  !  " 

"  Hush,  Muriel,  hush  !  " 

At  that  instant  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell 
suddenly  through  the  air ;  the  servants  has- 
tened to  put  up  the  head  of  the  carriage, 
and  thus  the  conversation  was  interrupted. 
Neither  sister  spoke  again  until,  some  short 
time  afterwards,  they  encountered,  at  a  curve 
of  the  road,  Colonel  Havering  and  Murdock 
riding.  The  exercise  and  the  sudden  ren- 
contre brought  a  glow  that  was  truly  beauti- 
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ful  to  the  fair,  almost  feminine,  cheek  of  the 
youthful  lover  of  Maud.  As  he  bent  his 
head  to  speak  with  her,  and  his  sunny  eyes 
glanced  full  upon  hers,  she  forgot  alike 
her  own  misgivings,  the  truisms  of  Philip 
Monckton,  and  the  spirituelles  thoughts  of 
Muriel;  and  her  womanly  fondness  for  her 
latter  days'  companion  was  not  yet  supplanted 
by  indifference.  Back  into  the  sun-bright 
laughing  depths  of  the  eyes  that  danced  at 
her  unexpected  presence,  glanced  her  grand 
surging  orbs ;  and  though  there  still  lingered 
at  the  core  of  her  heart  a  curious  and  vexa- 
tious ache,  she  said  to  herself,  as  often  before 
— ^'  Certainly,  I  am  glad  he  is  my  lover  ;"  and 
Muriel,  viewing  the  diorama,  lay  low  upon 
her  cushions,  and  sighed. 

When,  one  evening  in  the  November  past, 
Maud  had  come  suddenly  into  Muriel's  room, 
to  impart  in  the  winsome  gloaming  the  novel 
intelligence  that  Murdock  Vane  had  proposed 
to  her,  Maud  Peebles,  Muriel  had  been 
simply  entertained ;  the  lips  that  with  a  girl- 
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ish,  gleeful  abandon  told  the  minutiae  of  the 
story,  seemed  to  her  but  the  instruments  of  a 
garrulous  pastime ;  nor,  when  her  sister  had 
left  her,  could  Muriel  attach  any  gravity  to 
this  reported  declaration.  When  Mrs.  Ha- 
vering, in  matronly  dignity  (heralded  by  her 
basket  of  clothes  for  the  poor,  carried  by  Mrs. 
Eose  to  the  boudoir  where  Muriel's  best 
days  were  past),  came  especially  to  discuss 
with  Muriel  the  great  event  of  the  household, 
Muriel  was  simply  amazed.  And  when 
Tamar  heard  the  news  she  declared  her 
opinion  on  the  instant,  that  Miss  Maud 
ought  not  to  marry  a  gentleman  with  so  few 
years  over  his  head. 

During  the  four  months  of  absence  when 
Murdock  was  in  Naples  with  his  family,  the 
subject  had  been  suffered  to  sleep,  as  if  no 
one  desired  to  broach  it ;  now,  however,  his 
return  fanned  the  pending  interest ;  and  as  on 
his  re-appearance  he  was  said  to  be  con- 
siderably improved,  and  as  Maud  evinced  a 
becoming  satisfaction  in  having  her  betrothed 
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by  her  side,  the  household  generally  attached 
more  definite  moment  to  the  prospective  wed- 
ding of  so  important  a  member  of  it  as  the 
elder  niece  of  Colonel  Havering — Magdalen's 
preserver  and  dependency,  Muriel's  regnant 
queen — who  had  been  to  the  children — alas  ! 
— (once  more)  for  the  innocents  who  lie  now 
where  the  rains  rain  deep,  and  once  hung  on 
the  steps  of  rosy  Maud — their  playmate,  their 
friend,  their  love. 

Magdalen,  on  her  recovery,  could  not  be 
content  with  the  first  stately  sepulture  of  her 
darlings :  another  grave  had,  therefore,  been 
given  them  ;  they  ceased  to  share  the  bolted 
chamber  where,  in  gloomy  proximity,  the  an- 
cient Haverings  were  gathered  together  in 
their  burial.  Magdalen  had  pleaded  for  a 
simple  grave,  like  the  one  she  had  given  Sir 
Allenne  ;  and  the  babes  slept  now  where 
flowers  would  bloom,  amidst  glistening  dews 
and  the  carol  of  birds,  refreshing  showers  and 
summer  suns,  and  tears  of  mourners  visiting 
the  sod  lightly  laid  upon  their  breasts.     At 
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midnight  the  servants  of  Havering  made  the 
exchange  of  sepulture,  and  few  beyond  the 
Bower  and  the  village  knew  that  ever  the  in- 
nocents had  another  tomb  than  that  which 
presently  reared  its  tall  head,  white  with 
angels,  and  dotted  with  words,  which  told  the 
names,  and  the  date  of  death,  and  the  manner 
of  their  end  to  passers-by — of  the  sole  chil- 
dren of  that  generation  who  were  ever  born 
to  the  Bower. 

Did  any  one  ask  the  date  of  a  heavy  dona- 
tion to  the  funds  of  the  Foundling  in  Guilford 
Street,  they  were  told  the  11th  of  May,  18 — , 
and  it  was  known  to  a  few  persons  that  the 
donor  was  Colonel  Havering  of  Havering. 
And  from  the  date  of  the  lady's  convales- 
cence, the  people  of  Havering  benefited  by 
that  which  bereaved  her.  The  hours  latterly 
devoted  to  her  children  were  now  employed, 
as  before  her  marriage,  in  the  claims  of  her 
dependents.  That  which  recently  had  been 
benevolence,  was  now  an  intimate  and  pecu- 
liar care  ;  for  Magdalen  had  learned  the  simple 
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lesson,  that  to  assuage  the  woes  of  others  can- 
not fail  to  ameliorate  our  own.  Nor  were 
her  labours  unblest  in  other  senses  than  tem- 
poral. 

When,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Mann  —  two 
years  from  the  death  of  the  children — the 
vacancy  occurred  which  enabled  the  patrons 
to  install  a  priest  in  the  living  of  Havering — 
one  whose  anointing  was  of  the  Spirit — there 
was  almost  universal  rejoicing;  for  many  had 
been  sighing  for  the  blessing.  On  the  day  of 
that  drive  —  which  terminated  earlier  than 
usual,  because  Colonel  Havering  anticipated 
the  thunder-storm  that,  hovering  in  the  dis- 
tance, discharged  ever  and  anon  abrupt  large 
drops,  until  finally,  when  Muriel  was  safely  at 
home,  a  perfect  deluge  of  rain  fell — Mrs. 
Havering's  basket  traversed  the  galleries  once 
more,  finding  a  present  resting-place  by  the 
table  of  Muriel — for  Mrs.  Havering  was  there 
to  talk  over  with  Muriel  the  recent  presen- 
tation. 

A  Leigh  was  coming  to  the  Rectory,  a  near 
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relative  of  the  artist,  Edmund  Leigh,  through 
whom  the  intimacy  had  arisen  which  led  to 
this  fortunate  result.  Twenty-three  years  be- 
fore, the  Eev.  Joshua  Leigh,  adorned  by  scho- 
lastic honours  (endued,  also,  with  the  unction 
of  the  Spirit),  was  appointed  to  a  mission  in 
Madagascar,  promising  a  swift  reward  to  any 
who  would  there  brave  peril  in  the  cause  of 
truth.  For  seventeen  years,  while  the  fires 
of  youth,  in  the  slow  process  of  constitutional 
decay,  succumbed  to  the  ravages  of  that  cli- 
mate, zeal  and  patience  had  perfected  their 
work,  and  transient  successes  blessed  the 
effort  thus  made  for  Christianization.  At 
length,  from  that  distant  field  of  labour  two 
devoted  missionaries  returned  to  England — a 
variation  from  the  fatal  climate  offering  them 
the  only  alternative  to  rapid  dissolution  at 
their  post.  Joshua  Leigh  was  one.  His  health 
became  happily  re-established,  but  not  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  warrant  his  return  to 
Madagascar.  Ere  he  had  finally  renounced 
the  hope  of  rejoining  his  associates  there,  a 
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ministry  was  proffered  to  him  in  England  by 
a  noble  Christian  ecclesiastic,  one  by  whose 
side  he  had  competed  for  honours,  before  he 
passed,  as  by  a  single  step,  from  the  delicious 
fame  of  Oriel  to  the  depths  of  heathen  degra- 
dation.    He  was  induced  to  accept  it. 

Five  years  afterwards  the  changes  conse- 
quent upon  the  demise  of  this  bishop  placed 
Mr.  Leigh  in  a  position  to  be  inducted  into 
another  incumbency,  and  Magdalen  came  now 
to  inform  her  niece  of  the  preparations  of  the 
people  of  Havering  to  greet  their  new  pastor, 
Mr.  Leigh.  That  people  was  troubled  with 
few  regrets  for  one  who,  stiff-necked  and  cold- 
hearted,  lay  low  ;  while  Mrs.  Knowles,  Eliza, 
and  Mr.  Blunsom,  having  each  large  bequests 
from  their  late  master's  will,  retired  abruptly 
from  the  vicinage  of  their  former  residence, 
and  were  heard  of  no  more  in  Havering. 

**  The  Rector's  arrival  is  fixed  for  three," 
said  Mrs.  Havering,  ''  but  I  think  it  is  one 
hour  too  soon.  All  the  evergreen  garlands, 
and  stars,  and  doves,  will  never  be  put  into 
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their  rightful  order  so  early  as  three  to  morrow. 
I  left  Maud  and  Murdock  highly  husy,  and 
Alliens  agile  little  fingers  plying  as  for  dear 
life,  with  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  the  school 
children  round  them,  making  wreaths  for  the 
church.  '*  So  we  are  getting  up  eye-service, 
Muriel,''  and  Magdalen  smiled,  **  for  the 
apostle  whom  God  has  given  us !  " 

"  Pray  God  the  apostle  come  with  power," 
said  Muriel. 

"  Pray  God,  the  hearts  be  prepared,  also,'' 
said  the  lady. 

"Yes,  Aunt  Magdalen.  Oh!  but  it  is 
very  lovely  that  the  Gospel  should  be  about 
to  be  preached  in  the  poor  old  church  at  last. 
Doubtless  the  saints  rejoice  to-night,  noting 
the  advent  of  better  things  amidst  our  clods 
of  the  valley.  Oh  !  for  one  drop  of  that 
pure  worship  with  which  they  wait  on  God ! 
I  feel,  dearest  aunt,  that  God  was  wise  in 
circumventing  my  ways  on  earth,  yet  at  times 
what  would  I  not  give  to  be  able  to  work  for 
Him  ! " 
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"  That  desire  is  the  truest  indication^  my 
love,  that  He  reigns  in  your  heart." 

*^And  I  have  been  perplexed  for  Maud, 
Aunt  Magdalen ;  but  I  have  laid  her  at  my 
Saviour's  feet,  and  now,  reposing  on  the 
thought  of  His  goodness,  I  can  leave  my 
sister  and  recur  to  my  God !  " 

"  Whence  was  the  perplexity,  sweet 
Muriel  ?  " 

"  This  betrothal,  Aunt  Magdalen." 

"  The  betrothal  of  Maud  with  young  Yane? 
But,  Muriel,  they  love  each  other !  " 

A  profound  acceptation  of  the  dignity  and 
paramount  claim  of  that  feeling,  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  human  relationships,  was 
innate  with  the  lady  of  Havering,  who  vene- 
rated its  instincts  so  highly,  that  she  some- 
times erred  in  not  examining  whether  it  did 
really  exist. 

"  Aunt  Magdalen,  Maud  is  a  perfect  stranger 
as  yet  to  any  love." 

"  My  dear  child,  has  she  told  you  so  ?  I 
assure  you  your  dear  uncle  believes,  and  I  also, 
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that  your  sister  is  attached  to  this  young 
gentleman,  who  is  generously  dispositioned 
and  high-minded,  and  possesses  the  principles 
of  Christianity.  I  trust  you  may  be  at  fault, 
dear  Muriel." 

^*Aunt  Magdalen,  recall  the  days  of  your 
first  meeting  with  my  Uncle  Lawrence — recall 
the  nameless  emotion  which  you  have  told  me 
struggled  in  your  heart  before  you  were  his 
betrothed — recall  the  pathos  of  your  bridal 
days,  the  succeeding  world  of  boundless  love. 
Think  you  that  Murdock  Yane  has  originated 
the  like  elements  in  the  breast  of  Maud? 
Yet,  Aunt  Magdalen,  even  you  were  less 
singularly  constituted  than  is  our  glorious 
Maud.  It  is  impossible  she  should  take  for 
her  husband  a  creation  which  simply  springs  at 
her  touch,  while  her  great  heart,  its  maiden 
mysteries,  its  lofty  yearnings,  its  heavenly 
aspirations,  all  slumber  unrevealed !  " 

"  Muriel !  " 

"  What  should  succeed  so  insane  a  sacrifice, 
but  the  madness  which  pride,  in  unattainable 
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desires,  vests  in  such  natures  as  Maud's  ! 
Dear,  you  must  avert  this  marriage,  and 
quickly,  because  of  the  poor  young  gentleman, 
who  will  naturally  feel  disappointed.  Set 
her  free — the  mistaken  captive  bird — and  she 
will  thank  you  when  the  deed  is  done,  while 
he  will  very  soon  console  himself." 

'*I  am  afraid,  Muriel  —  afraid  that,  like 
myself,  you  may  not  rightly  know  Maud. 
Maud  is  a  wonderful  creature — it  would  be  a 
fatal  mistake,  indeed,  to  give  her  to  a  loveless 
marriage  ;  but  I  think  she  is  attached  to  him, 
dearest." 

"  Attached  ?  "  Muriel  repeated. 

This  word,  a  second  time  chosen,  Muriel 
did  not  think  consonant  applied  thus  to  her 
sister. 

"  Edmund  Leigh  accompanies  the  Rector 
to-morrow,"  said  Mrs.  Havering,  after  a 
pause. 

"  Yes,"  simply  said  Muriel. 

"  Oh,  you  know  that,  dear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  for  Alice  Monckton  told  me ;    and 
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before  he  returns  to  London  he  is  to  visit 
at  Hazlewood." 

"  Indeed  !  It  is  for  you  to  tell  the 
news,  I  find ;  and  is  he  not  coming  to  the 
Bower  ?  " 

"  That  I  do  not  know,"  said  Muriel. 

"  Aunt  Magdalen,"  said  Maud,  suddenly 
entering  ;  "  Edmund  Leigh  is  in  the 
library. " 

*^  We  did  but  speak  of  him,  as  your  hand 
was  on  the  door ;  but  see,  you  have  startled 
Muriel." 

"Havel,  my  Muriel?" 

"  I  have  forgiven  you,  my  Maud." 

"My  sister,  my  Muriel!"  cried  the  elder, 
with  a  long,  loving  accentuation,  as  she  knelt 
by  the  side  of  the  couch.  She  needed  re- 
peated reminders  from  that  same  Muriel,  ere 
she  could  be  sent  below  to  entertain  Edmund 
Leigh,  and  leave  the  invalid,  faint  with  con- 
versation, to  the  ready  resources  of  Tamar, 
who  often  wondered  if  others  at  the  Bower 
shared  her  conviction,  while  they  did  not  tell 
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it,  that  Muriel  grew  frailer  and  frailer.  Yet 
who  of  them  watched  like  Tamar,  this  that 
lay  in  undress  in  the  boudoir,  that  was  borne 
through  the  air  recliningly,  and  was  nightly 
resigned  to  her  sole  guardianship  ? 

No  one — and  therefore  with  Tamar  alone 
dwelt  that  sorrowful  conviction. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Letter  from  Maud,  Miss  Peebles — to  Diana, 
Mrs.  Munro. 

*'  Dearest — I  am  ashamed  to  recollect  the 
length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  I  re- 
ceived your  last  letter  ;  every  day  I  have 
been  thinking  to  write  to  you.  And  so  you 
like  the  Mahahrajah — (I  must  write  his  name 
in  full) — Duleep  Singh.  He  is  certainly  a 
wonder  in  nature,  and  I  am  glad  that  you 
think  so  well  of  him.  For  a  prince  to  be 
capable  of  enjoyment  in  the  restrictions  apper- 
taining to  him,  is  incomprehensible  to  me. 
Bereft  of  sovereignty,  I  should  tear  my  hair  ; 
and  imprisoned  at  large  in  a  single  country, 
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remote  from  the  land  of  mv  birth,  I  feel  that 
1  should  become  so  troublesome,  they  would 
need  to  let  me  depart.  But,  alas  for  the 
Mahahrajah !  Specimen  of  peaceable  con- 
tent— he  dines  with  her  Majesty,  he  shoots 
with  Viscount  Worsley,  he  presents  somebody 
with  a  pair  of  slippers ;  for  this  last-named 
civility,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Munro,  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  I  respect  him. 

"  I  hope  you  were  kind  to  Mrs. ,  though 

you  never  patronize  lionnes, 

"  But  concerning  ourselves,  my  dearest,  we 
of  Havering  Bower,  we  are  as  usual  happy. 
Contentment  pervades  this  place.  Yet,  of 
late,  dear  friend  (to  whom  I  open  my  heart, 
disclosing  secrets  no  other  knows),  I  have 
not,  now  I  think  of  it,  been  free  from  care. 
Since  Murdock  has  been  with  us  this  time  he 
has  appeared  so  impatient  to  be  married. 
Now,  you  know  I  did  not  think  much  of 
marrying  when  first  he  told  me  that  he 
loved  me.  But  he  now  brings  me  letters 
from  his  mother,  very  kind  letters  they  are, 
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too,  harping  perpetually  upon  that  one 
string ;  and  this  morning,  riding  with  my 
dear  Uncle  Lawrence,  he  actually  inquired  if 
the  wedding-day  were  fixed — laughingly,  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Now,  this  is  most  serious, 
is  it  not? — for  although  we  are  passing  plea- 
sant days,  helping  Aunt  Magdalen,  and  riding, 
and  reading,  and  I  really  quite  like  Murdock, 
I  cannot  think  of  being  married.  It  is  true, 
I  am  twenty-one ;  but  then  that  is  very 
young.  I  have  seen  nothing  comparatively. 
I  pant  to  know  somewhat  of  the  world,  which 
is  peopled  with  beautiful  creatures,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  foolish  and  wicked  ones,  ere  I 
go  over  to  sit  down  at  Ruyder's  Lea,  to  help 
potatoes  to  my  vassals. 

''  Sometimes — oh,  darling,  never  breathe 
it ! — I  fear  that  he  is  not  my  proper  husband. 
It  seems  to  me  not  good  that  he  should  be  so 
oblivious  of  all  failure  in  me.  I  burn  with 
desire  to  attain  some  anchor  on  which  my 
spirit  might  fearlessly  lean.  I  crave  a  guide 
in  my  thoughts  as  in  my  actions,  and  this  can 
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Murdock  never  be  to  me.  Also,  Muriel  does 
not  smile  on  our  engagement.  She  is  very 
sad  this  evening,  and  Edmund  Leigh  is  with 
us.  I  have  stolen  from  the  drawing-room  to 
write  to  you,  but  I  must  not  wait  to  finish  my 
letter." 

"  I  return  to  you  again.  It  is  twelve  :  our 
guests  are  gone.  Edmund  meets  the  Rector 
a  stage  from  Havering,  and  accompanies  him 
into  his  parish.  Oh  !  I  do  rejoice  in  his  com- 
ing. Doubtless,  he  is  gentle,  as  well  as  wise, 
and,  with  his  noble  missionary  spirit,  will  soon 
work  wonders  amongst  us.  Had  I  been  a 
man,  I  would  have  been  a  missionary — have 
spent  myself  as  he  has  done.  My  proud 
thoughts  fade  away  like  dew  when  I  hear 
Philip  Monckton  read  the  Bible — or  Uncle 
Lawrence — or  Muriel.  And,  darling,  Louis  is 
coming  home.  I  close  abruptly,  to  save  the 
post,  remaining,  ever  best  loved  friend, 
"  Your  faithful  daughter, 

"  Maud." 
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On  the  following  day  the  Bower  carriages 
bore  away  a  large  company  to  the  scene  of 
anticipated  pleasure. 

From  the  early  dawn  the  church  bells,  in 
scrupulous  disuse  for  years — save  for  quarters 
of  hours  every  Sunday — rang  out  merry  con- 
secutive peals.  A  band  of  ringers  from  the 
neighbouring  village  was  enlisted  to  act  on 
this  august  occasion ;  but  henceforth  a  portion 
of  the  native  congregation  were  to  study  the 
art  of  *^  ringing." 

As  early  as  one,  the  children,  in  new  frocks 
and  bonnets,  were  assembled  in  required  order ; 
while  the  procession  of  old  people  formed  and 
reformed  perpetually  ;  and  still  the  services 
of  the  able  and  active  were  anxiously  called 
into  requisition,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Kectory. 

The  whole  commimity  had  arisen  to  do 
honour  to  the  in-coming  minister.  Nothing 
was  encountered  but  smiling  faces,  holiday 
dresses,  fruit  and  flowers;  and  the  influx  of 
neighbouring  persons  of  family  lent  an  impos- 
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ing  air  to  Havering,  which  was  strange  to  its 
general  simplicity. 

*^  Maud — Maud  !  "  cried  Amabel  Mary,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Eussell  of  Bletcheley, 
"  Paul  cannot  possibly  arrive  !  '* 

The  said  Paul  was  galloping  with  headlong 
speed  along  the  Havering  turnpike  road,  a 
coil  of  rope  wound  round  him,  when  thus  pa- 
thetically mentioned. 

"  Paul  will  be  here,"  replied  Maud,  as  if 
there  existed  no  doubt  upon  the  apparently 
momentous  question. 

And,  in  the  space  of  precisely  nine  minutes, 
since  he  left  the  shop  door  three  miles  away, 
Paul  Eussell  leaped  from  his  foaming  steed, 
was  instantly  relieved  from  his  burden,  and 
the  last  device  was  accomplished. 

Then  the  white  dresses  of  the  youthful 
ladies  undulated  and  wove  together ;  and  the 
lady-matrons  moved  from  beneath  the  horse- 
chestnut  trees ;  and  the  gentlemen  hurried 
nervously  hither  and  thither  ;  and  all  the 
young  gentlemen,  who  knew  of  nothing  better 
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than  to  follow  those  floating  white  draperies, 
walked  in  the  wake  of  Paul  Russell. 

*'  Scions  for  Parliament/'  said  an  old  naval 
officer — "  future  soldiers,  and  future  priests — 
honourable  to  the  county  of  Salop — but  hush  ! 
— silence  I — he  comes  !  "  He  comes,  to  whom 
this  ovation  is  proffered — the  man  of  hu- 
mility. The  new  Rector  had  probably  been 
told  by  his  nephew  that  the  people  whose 
charge  he  had  accepted  would  testify,  by  va- 
rious ways,  that  they  gladly  hailed  his  com- 
ing. But  he  was  wholly  unprepared  for  the 
sight  that  burst  upon  his  view  when,  turn- 
ing down  the  lane  from  the  high-road,  the 
Havering  village  lay  disposed  as  in  a  shell ; 
and  before  him  arose  the  concourse  of  people 
and  the  waiting  carriages — the  procession  of 
the  aged  and  the  Sunday-school  bands,  the 
white-robed  maidens  and  the  noble  youths, 
the  distinguished-looking  gentlemen  and 
their  matronly  wives; — while  beyond, 
obscured  by  the  spreading  foliage,  enclosing 
the   pile  of  his  future  residence,    the  spiral 
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Steeple  of  the  little  church  upreared  its  far- 
famed  proportions,  topping  calmly  anent  the 
skv,  the  vegetable  verdure,  and  the  busy- 
human  figures — for  all  these  the  new  Rector 
was  wholly  unprepared. 

A  momentary  embarrassment  possessed 
him,  but  it  had  been  fortunately  arranged 
that  as  soon  as  the  carriage  came  in  view  the 
Sunday-school  children  should  sing ;  and, 
obedient  to  a  sign,  these  little  creatures  set 
up,  with  true  national  impetus,  the  opening 
tones  of  their  hymn. 

Ere  the  first  verse  died  away  the  new 
Rector  had  recovered ;  and  now  he  glanced 
round  him  with  pastoral  pride  beaming  in 
his  remarkable  countenance — the  well-known 
strains  knit,  as  it  were,  Joshua  Leigh  and  his 
flock.  The  ranks  of  these  children  and  the 
aged  villagers  evidently  attracted  him  the 
most. 

The  hymn  ended,  some  neighbouring  cler- 
gymen were  presented  by  Edmund  Leigh — 
the   family   from  the  Bower   came  forward, 
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offering  their  cordial  welcome — a  few  in- 
troductions of  ladies  were  made,  and  then, 
as  the  crowd  gathered  round  the  chaise,  the 
new  Rector  and  his  nephew  alighted,  and 
passed  together  between  two  lines  of  the 
people  towards  the  Rectory  at  once. 

Very  suave  and  benign,  as  we  picture  the 
earlier  apostles,  was  the  aspect  of  the 
stranger  pastor,  who  succeeded  Cornelius 
Mann ;  and  as  right  and  left  he  scattered 
kind  words  and  smiles,  bestowing  laudable 
commendations,  as  each  fresh  device  met  his 
glance,  he  had  won  golden  opinions  ere  he 
entered  the  Rectory  gardens.  Here  evidently 
the  greatest  effect  was  intended ;  and  still  re- 
marking, and  still  praising,  the  good  Rector 
swept  a  tear  from  his  eye.  Then  he  perceived 
that  he  entered  a  well-ordered  homestead,  not 
the  lone  messuage  he  expected,  for  Joshua 
Leigh  had  no  partner,  nor  any  one  with  whom 
to  lodge  household  provision  and  cares ;  and 
no  person  had  preceded  him  to  Havering  to 
make  preparation  for  him  there.     But  with  a 
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generous  and  judicious  solicitude  the  lady  of 
Havering  had  prepared  a  home  for  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Mann  worthy  of  her  friend  and 
of  his  office. 

A  collation  was  immediately  served  to  the 
guests  of  rank,  while  a  plentiful  repast  upon 
the  green  regaled  the  humbler  classes ;  and 
this  occupied  the  time  until  five — the  hour  for 
the  service  at  the  church. 

Then  the  long  vacant  pews  over-filled,  and 
the  aisles,  and  the  old  side  gallery  too  ;  the 
newly-draped  seats  belonging  to  the  Bower 
were  each  crowded ;  and  many  could  not 
enter  the  church  at  all,  as  the  fresh-hung 
pulpit  and  reading-desk,  and  new  gold  em- 
bossed bindings  of  the  books,  invited  the  per- 
formance of  the  service ;  while  suspended 
aloft,  in  white  bells  and  green  leaves,  were 
these  words  : — '^God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  who 
worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth." 

Joshua  Leigh  was  not  forty-eight,  yet  his 
hair   (as  the  evening  sun  shone  upon  it)  re- 
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tained  not  a  single  streak  of  its  original 
brown  hue.  His  aspect,  as  he  rose  from 
prayer,  was  that  of  a  priestly  father.  Thus 
the  Kev.  Joshua  Leigh  read  himself  in  per- 
petual  incumbent    of  Havering-cum-Barnet. 

Meantime  Muriel  was  sad. 

Her  sofa  had  been  wheeled  into  close 
vicinity  to  her  window,  whence  she  might 
hope  to  gain  a  distant  view  of  the  carriages 
as  they  passed  one  point  of  the  Park. 

She  had  watched  for  that  momentary  view, 
and  had  been  gratified  by  it ;  and  almost  im- 
mediately the  rare  melancholy,  which  would 
seem  imposed  by  her  mournful  lot,  but  which 
very  seldom  attacked  her,  stole  over  her 
mind.  Within  the  casement  no  sound  was 
heard,  save  the  clack  of  Tamar's  wooden 
knitting-needles,  as  she  plied  them  indus- 
triously in  sagacious  silence,  noting  the  signs 
in  her  gentle  mistress  of  a  mood  that  was 
incapable  of  words. 

And  as  Muriel's  fancy  witnessed  the  delight- 
ful   agitation,    and    the     happy    arrival — the 
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meeting  of  friends,  and  the  interchange  of 
greetings,  and  the  sacred  service  in  the  sacred 
edifice,  it  is  not  surprising  that  her  spirit 
drooped.  No  mingling  Avith  the  world  of  the 
mind  bevond  the  limits  of  that  little  boudoir 
could  be  reasonably  anticipated  by  her,  as 
personally  she  was  unable  to  share  in  any 
recreation  incident  to  youth.  Nor  was  this 
the  sole  note  of  mourning  which  rang  its 
sad  and  hopeless  measure  at  the  door  of  the 
maiden's  weary  heart  on  the  eve  of  that 
April  day  ;  for  over  the  threshold  of  the  little 
boudoir  had  trodden  the  footstep  which  is 
never  re-echoed,  and  from  the  marble  mantel- 
piece had  glanced  the  glances  that  are  never 
obliterated.  Not  even  the  dolorous  prison- 
chains,  that  held  her  apart  from  the  circle  of 
her  family,  had  precluded  the  entrance  of  one 
into  their  privacy,  who,  lingering,  left  his 
remembrance  behind,  as  distinct  a  statue  as 
rises  aloft  the  Apollo  Belvidere. 

For  Muriel  could  come  no  bridal ;  yet  on 
Muriel  dawned  the  love. 

0  2 
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For  two  hours,  perhaps,  she  lay,  gazing  on 
the  blue  expanse,  where  presently  the  stars 
would  shine  and  shoot  hither  and  thither  ; 
and  Tamar's  needles  continued  their  busy 
clack,  but  Muriel  was  calm  again.  She  had 
remembered  the  godly  peace  into  which  all 
trouble  of  earth  is  merged — when  the  thread 
of  life,  once  snapped  asunder,  the  renewed 
spirit  rises  to  its  rest.  She  had  thought  of 
the  love  that  wrought  salvation,  the  mercy 
that  accepted  the  malefactor's  penitence,  the 
heavenly  surveillance  constantly  at  work 
amidst  the  people  of  God.  And  in  the  gush 
of  this  hallowed  reaction  the  loves  of  earth 
were  called  a  dream ;  and  the  love  alone 
worthy  to  move  a  disciple,  that  which  should 
meet  her  in  celestial  health,  whither  all 
sanctified  souls  are  tending,  with  the  holy 
burden  of  their  human  love,  to  be  there 
re-united  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Letter  from  Mrs,  Munro  to  Miss  Peebles, 

"  My  beloved  Child — I  will  refer  at  once 
to  the  primary  subject  of  your  letter. 
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"  You  know,  my  dear,  that  I  regretted  the 
hasty  manner  in  which  I  thought  you  con- 
cluded your  engagement  ;  and  since  you  have 
at  length  written  to  me  once  more  of  your 
most  private  feelings,  I  will  confess  that  when 
Mr.  Vane  was  brought  to  me  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  precisely  such  a  choice  had  been 
my  Maud's.  I  feel  that  the  lines  I  have  now 
before  me,  traced  with  no  semblance  of  hesita- 
tion, as  if  their  author  felt  any  pain  writing 
such  terrible  words — for,  dear  Maud,  they 
are  terrible — show  surely  that  your  heart  is 
not  right  towards  the  husband  of  your  be- 
trothal. You,  whose  every  instinct  I  fancy 
to  be  known  to  me,  could  not  thus  have 
written  of  a  man  you  loved ;  thus,  then,  I 
think  you  may  assure  yourself  that  you  can- 
not go  hurriedly  (as  he  wishes)  to  the  mar- 
riage altar,  of  which  you  are  not  worthy. 
Kather,  my  dear,  renounce  your  maiden  pro- 
mises, than  slight  hereafter  your  marriage 
vows ;  both  are  very  stringent,  ]\Iaud,  but 
the  latter  are  most  perilous  when  broken. 
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^^Do  you  speak  with  your  Aunt  Magdalen,  my 
child — if  not,  I  must  come  to  you,  or  you  to  me. 
My  poor  Muriel !  give  her  my  tenderest  love, 
and  receive  a  large  portion  for  yourself.  I 
feel  that  I  cannot  to-day  spare  another  mo- 
ment for  you.  Eemember  me  to  all  our  dear 
circle  at  the  Bower,  not  forgetting  the 
Moncktons  ;  and  believe  me,  Maud,  my 
child,  your  loving  and  faithful  friend, 

*' Diana  Munro." 

Miss  Peebles  had  not  yet  joined  the  break- 
fast party,  when,  the  post-bag  brought  in  from 
the  town  being  handed  to  Colonel  Havering, 
he  disinterred  its  conteiits,  and  produced  the 
above  epistle. 

^'  Miss  Peebles,"  said  he,  in  turn  with  other 
superscriptions,  as  the  letters  passed  through 
his  hands  ;  and  Murdock  Yane,  already  seated 
by  Maud's  vacant  chair,  possessed  himself  of 
that  missive,  with  which  to  delight  his  be- 
trothed when  presently  she  should  appear. 

She  did  not  long  feed  his  impatience,  and 
lavished  redundant  smiles  upon  him  when  he 
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presented  so  welcome  an  offering  as  a  letter 
from  her  Aunt  Diana.  It  was  torn  open  very 
eagerly,  and  the  first  few  lines  perused ;  then 
the  bright  countenance  fell,  and  the  fingers 
Murdock  was  watching  trembled  perceptibly. 
In  another  moment  the  paper  which  exerted 
so  mysterious  a  sway  was  thrust  deep  into  the 
dress  pocket.  But  Maud's  radiance — attract- 
ing all  eyes  on  her  entrance,  which  faded 
during  the  succeeding  little  process — wholly 
vanished.  Maud's  moods  were  not  fitful ; 
therefore,  all  at  the  table  knew  that  the  com- 
mencement of  her  letter  gave  her  pain ;  nor 
was  she  one  to  keep  silence  when  she  could 
publicly  speak  ;  and  since  she  was  silent  now, 
a  speedy  termination  of  breakfast,  and  a  gene- 
ral movement,  were  desirable. 

Her  young  lover  did  not  permit  this  contre- 
temps to  impede  his  exertions  at  the  table. 
He  regretted  that  Maud's  sweet  tongue  was 
dumb,  and  was  sorry  that  she  ate  no  break- 
fast ;  but  she  sat  beside  him  at  the  table,  and 
it  was  not  he  who  had  discomfited  her.  By 
these  two  facts  he  was  consoled. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

Two  hours  afterwards,  Maud,  with  her  aunt's 
letter  open  in  her  hand,  at  intervals  slowly, 
at  intervals  quickly — in  what  direction  she 
did  not  well  know — wandered  down  the  beech 
plantation,  which  led  to  the  court  and  toward 
the  stables.  Coming  within  view  of  those 
buildings,  she  heard  suddenly  the  galloping 
of  a  horse,  and  immediately  Mr.  Monckton 
rode  in  sight. 

To  encounter  this  gentleman  was  no  singu- 
lar circumstance,  as  he  came  at  all  hours  to 
the  Bower ;  but  Maud  had  never  rejoiced  to 
meet  with  him  as  at  this  moment,  in  her 
trouble.     And  she  did  not  require  to  declare 
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to  him  that  trouble  (not  its  existence,  that  is), 
but  merely  the  manner  of  it. 

Mr.  Monckton's  horse  was  consigned  to  his 
groom,  and  back  slowly  through  the  beech 
plantation  Maud  and  Mr.  Monckton  wended 
their  way. 

Then  Maud  unhesitatingly  placed  in  his 
hand  her  Aunt  Diana's  letter,  and  though  she 
was  not  melodramatic,  she  nearly  approached 
that  state  while  her  letter  was  being  thus 
perused.  Mr.  Monckton  parenthetically  de- 
clared himself  a  novice  in  deciphering  the 
strange  handwriting  of  ladies.  Having  come 
to  the  conclusion,  the  young  lady's  confidant 
laughed  dryly,  and  that  sound  relieved  while 
it  provoked  her. 

Nor  was  Mr.«  Monckton  melodramatic.  He 
possessed  indeed  no  false  sensibility  :  on  this 
occasion,  Maud  Peebles  was  taught  that  he 
could  be  unreasonably  matter-of-fact.  Her 
woman's  heart  was  bleeding  for  her  gay,  young, 
artless  lover,  who,'  without  a  suspicion  that 
the  lady  of  his  love  was  untrue,  might  at  that 
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moment  be  composing  holiday  verses  in  her 
praise — and  the  master  of  Hazlewood  could 
laugh  !  But,  untrue  !  —  she  scouted  that 
term.  Untrue !  Yet,  how  could  she  escape 
it? 

Mr.  Monckton  began  to  speak  : — 
*'  Maud,  be  so  kind  as  to  regard  me.  Ob- 
serve what  a  patriarchal  front  I  carry — how 
imposing  is  my  air  and  mien.  If  you  placed 
your  hand  for  a  moment  here — upon  the  em- 
broidery of  my  waistcoat — you  would  find 
these  beats  most  calm,  stolid  in  fact,  unsus- 
ceptible. Then  you  will  allow  that  I  have 
gained  in  experience  what  I  have  lost  in 
youth.  I  may  therefore  fittingly  counsel  one 
of  your  tender  age.  Now,  you  cannot  marry 
Mr.  Murdock !  Don't  start,  you  can  no  more 
marry  him  than  you  can  marry  me ! — nor 
tremble,  sweet — for  were  you  to  do  it,  that 
would  be  the  greater  sin.  Poor,  young,  vagrant 
butterfly  !  he  will  droop  for  a  summer's  day 
— weep  not,  Maud,  or  I  shall  fly  your  pre- 
sence— he  will  recover — don't  flash  on  me  so 
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haughtily,  you  surely  would  not  have  him 
die ;  it  would  be  a  weakness  unworthy  of  an 
imbecile  to  perpetuate  sorrow  by  the  vainest 
triumph.  Triumph  forsooth !  for  Maud,  the 
empire  of  a  puny  boy  !  Now  my — in  short, 
Maud,  your  Aunt  Diana  is  the  wisest  woman 
I  know ;  her  natural  ability  is  sharpened  by 
her  entanglement  with  the  Avorld,  and  her 
experiences  too  have  been  rare,  so  that  she  is 
wonderfully  acute.  You  cannot  err  in  sub- 
mitting to  her  mature  judgment.  Consult,  if 
you  please,  Mrs.  Havering  —  your  uncle  — 
Muriel — have  at  them !  one  and  all,  if  you 
will;  but  take  the  right  step  you  must,  sooner 
or  later.  The  thing,  in  fact,  lies  in  a  nut- 
shell. You,  being  a  very  simple  girl,  com- 
mitted the  inadvertence  of  accepting  a  gift,  the 
cost  of  which  you  had  not  counted ;  but  see- 
ing that  the  donor  cannot  give  it  without  pay- 
ment, you,  being  honest,  resign  the  gift,  since 
its  price  is  not  yours  to  pay.  We  are  on  the 
terrace,  Maud  Peebles — luckily,  too,  one  feels 
an  oppression  in  that  wretched  beech-grove ! 
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Would  that  Colonel  Havering  were  just  now 
disengaged,  and  that  I  could  speak  with  him, 
precisely  on  this  spot,  seated  thus." 

**  I  will  send  to  seek  him,  Mr.  Monckton, 
and  I  thank  you  for  your  opinion.  My  Aunt 
Diana's  judgment  is  very  accurate;  but  you 
are  upon  the  spot,  and  are  acquainted  with — 
with—." 

^^Murdock?" 

"  And  you  know  precisely  the  circum- 
stances ;  but  what  message  shall  I  send  Colo- 
nel Havering  ?  That  you  are  upon  the  ter- 
race waiting  for  him  ?  " 

"  Precisely  so — and  never  had  suzerain  so 
superb  an  envoy.'' 

'*  Suzerain  !  "  repeated  the  young  lady,  as 
she  turned  away  her  eyes,  unintentionally  sur- 
veying that  inviting  portion  of  old  oak,  to 
which  Colonel  Lawrence  was  bidden  ;  while 
the  gentleman  before  her  exercised  amazing 
self-denial,  and  did  really  abstain  from 
placing  in  it  (in  lieu  of  the  Colonel)  glorious 
Maud. 
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Has  the  secret  transpired? 

Maud  does  not  know  it — how  should  she  ? 
or  Colonel  Havering,  or  Mrs.  Havering,  under 
whose  vision  he  moves  daily,  in  intercourse 
with  Murdock's  betrothed  ;  or  Muriel,  who 
sees  them  together  in  more  intimate  rencon- 
tres, when,  save  Tamar,  no  other  is  by.  And 
Tamar  never  guesses  it  for  an  instant,  or  Ed- 
mund Leisrh,  who  is  somethino^  like  a  son  to 
the  master  of  Hazlewood,  or  (yet  the  eyes  of 
true  love  are  piercing)  the  innocent — Murdock 
Vane. 

But  Maud  advances  to  the  flight  of  steps 
which  admits  her  to  the  house  ;  she  advances 
with  her  maidenly  haughty  mien,  her  white 
morning-dress  floating  softly  in  the  breeze,  yet 
her  hair  not  one  whit  disarranged  by  it.  That 
dark  hair  is  coiled  into  thick-plaited  masses, 
and  defies  young-ladylike  disorder;  pendent 
from  it  hangs  a  black  and  gold  ornament, 
equally  suitable  to  her  carriage  and  her  figure, 
as  is  the  disposal  of  her  hair. 

And  Philip  views  her  as  she  walks — as  she 
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ascends  the  steps — as  she  disappears  into  the 
hall.  Pie  thinks  it  is  well  to  have  lost  sight 
of  her ;  to  be  not  now  so  near  her  as  to  feel 
the  rustling  of  her  dress — hers,  who  is  his 
Juno,  his  marriageable  Queen — his  polar  star 
— his  Lady  of  the  Isles — his  sun  ! 

But  Philip  is  not  demented ;  and  he  con- 
ceives (mind,  it  is  not  a  conviction)  that  Maud 
Peebles,  of  family  and  fortune — a  rare  beauty, 
and  great  in  attainments — imaginary,  poetical 
— aged  exactly  twenty- one — might  reasonably 
object  to  a  simple  country  squire,  of  medium 
property,  and  very  quiet  tastes,  whose  ac- 
quirements she  could  not  be  supposed  to  have 
discerned,  burdened  with  two  daughters  enter- 
ing womanhood — a  burden  in  extenso  when, 
as  in  this  case,  the  father  is  jealous  for  their 
happiness  —  vested  in  the  person  of  Philip 
Monckton,  aged  precisely  thirty-eight,  for  a 
matrimonial  speculation. 

So  there  were  breathed  deep  vows  beneath 
the  broad  chest  and  the  black  embroidery, 
vows  both  deep  and  stern — for  Philip  thought 
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himself  no  fool.  Poor  fellow !  Many  a  one 
without  half  his  sagacity  has  provided  better 
for  himself;  but  Philip  was  of  le  grand  ordre 
— of  the  stars  of  the  first  constellation ;  he 
was  a  real  man — consequently,  the  frailties  of 
manhood  clung  pertinaciously  to  him. 

No  power  on  earth  could  have  convinced 
him,  as  he  sat  stoically  waiting  Colonel  Haver- 
ing, that  immediately — ay,  during  that  morn- 
ing— all  would  be  risked,  lost  or  won  ;  his 
boasted  pride  tossed  lightly  on  the  winds  of  a 
young  girl's  vagrant  mercies. 

But  Colonel  Havering  appears,  at  the  mo- 
ment that  the  graces  are  witnessing  staid, 
wordless  oaths  ;  and  Philip  is  almost  jolly, 
rising  to  receive  the  Colonel ;  and  the  two 
are  seated  immediately,  and  begin  an  elabo- 
rate debate,  upon  the  new  Poor  Law  Bill, 
in  its  probable  or  possible  bearings,  in  in- 
stances under  note  ;  and  certain  steps^vhich,  as 
magistrate,  Colonel  Lawrence  was  supposed  to 
be  taking — which  might  not  have  occurred 
to  him,  but  at  Philip's  non-official  instance — 
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are  mooted  and  agreed  upon.  The  April  sun 
is  not  too  powerful,  and  after  the  first  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  gentlemen  rise  and  walk. 
They  examine  some  Persian  Irises  in  passing 
a  graceful  show  of  those  flowers,  and  loiter  on 
to  the  cucumber  marvels,  on  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  gossiping.  Wonderful  cucumbers 
they  are;  Philip  carries  one  into  the  house.  It 
is  exhibited  to  any  who  chance  to  be  assembled; 
that  is  to  say,  to  Mrs.  Havering,  and  Maud, 
and  the  Rector  who  has  looked  in  thus  early ; 
and  Edmund,  who  is  howling  gratuitously  over 
a  late  number  of  the  Art  Critic. 

*^  Muriel  shall  see  this  natural  curiosity," 
said  the  exhibitor,  and  he  carried  off  the  ve- 
getable prodigy.  Muriel  duly  passed  her 
white  fingers  over  and  around  those  probosci, 
which,  proportionably  monstrous  with  the 
body  of  it,  called  forth  her  chief  surprise. 

Then  Sir  Cucumber  sat  at  the  corner  by 
the  hearth  to  ornament  the  room  for  many 
days  ;  and  Philip  talked  about  "  the  Rector's 
/e/t?,"  as  he  persisted  in  calling  the  inaugura- 
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tion,  since  which  great  event  he  had  not  seen 
Muriel ;  and  then  it  was  her  turn  to  speak, 
and  Philip's  silently  to  listen.  Afterwards  he 
read  aloud  hymns.  Tamar  said  hymns  were 
so  pleasant  in  the  hearing,  and  they  lingered 
so  long  in  the  memory.  This  morning  Tamar 
wiped  away  her  tears,  listening  to  the  winsome 
wording. 

Muriel  rarely  wept ;  but  to-day  the  sharp 
breeze  accompanying  the  April  sunshine 
pierced  through  the  green  baize  doors  and  the 
well-closed  frames,  making  itself  a  faint 
current ;  and  perhaps  this  atmosphere  aflfected 
her — so  slight  a  thing  would  affect  her — for 
as  Philip  read  again  a  great  sadness  crept  over 
the  young  girl.  Philip  was  of  the  world 
external,  God's  perennial  fair  world — she  saw 
its  freshness  in  the  noble  thoughts  which,  from 
time  to  time,  he  expressed  amidst  his  reading  ; 
and  while  her  admiring  tenderness  was  his, 
who  would  come  thus  to  sit  in  her  secluded 
apartment — behold  he  but  wore  the  draperies. 
She  communed  with  another  soul  than  his — 
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liis  voice  took  tones  of  another  than  his  own. 
The  tears  that  forced  themselves,  one  by  one, 
from  her  lovely  liquid  azure  eyes,  bore  little 
reference  to  Philip,  and  scarcely  to  the  lines  he 
read  or  repeated,  though  these  latter  alone,  by 
their  holy  sweetness,  induced  the  tears  of  Tamar. 

Philip  sat  a  full  hour  with  Muriel  ere  he 
rose  to  depart ;  and  when  at  length,  consult- 
ing his  gold  repeater,  he  ascertained  the  time, 
he  departed  in  haste,  saying  that  he  had  an 
appointment  at  Oxenden,  where  his  good 
offices  were  craved  at  a  vestry-meeting,  and 
that  he  perceived  he  had  barely  fifteen 
minutes  in  which  to  do  four  miles  of  ground, 
barring  getting  off  from  the  Bower  ;  so  he 
must  e'en  fly  to  the  stables — the  colossal 
shape — without  an  adieu  to  a  creature. 

Down  the  oak  stairs  sped  the  master  of 
Hazlewood.  Whither  so  fast,  I  pray  ?  Not  to 
the  vestry-meeting.  Nobody  lingered  in  the 
hall,  nobody  was  to  be  seen  on  the  terrace — 
stay  I  as  he  passes  out  by  the  glass-doors,  to 
arrive  a  nearer  way  at  the  stables,  what  undu- 
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lating,  waving  movement  of  white  occurs 
upon  the  spot  where  he  sat  with  Lawrence — 
what  personation  thus  thrusts  in  his  way,  a 
second  time,  the  direst  temptation  ?  But  he 
will  not  see  that  serpentine  form  ;  he  is  in 
haste ;  he  cannot  traverse  distances  simply  to 
take  leave  of  her.  She  is  immodest,  im- 
proper, to  be  there.  What !  does  she  use 
some  inclinations  in  order  to  procure  his  ap- 
proach ?  Mercy !  Must  he  then  sacrifice 
his  punctuality  ? — or  leave  the  churchwarden 
to  his  fate  ? 

"  Did  you  deign  to  summon  me  to  your 
side,  Maud  ?  I  am  in  a  particular  hurry.  I 
have  only  a  few  minutes  in  which  to  reach 
Oxenden.  Maud !  Maud !  You  have  not 
been  speaking  with  young  Vane  ? — it  is 
incredible  that  you  have  been  so  rash !  " 

^*Eash,  Mr.  Monckton  !  And  vourself 
gave  me  the  counsel — how  dare  you  impugn 
what  you  advised  ?  " 

*^  Impugn  ! — may  I  be  forgiven  ?  Advised  ! 
— may  I  be  patient  ?  " 

p2 
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**  Sir,  what  my  aunt  advised,  you  were 
pleased  to  impose  T* 

Maud  was  wroth.  Rare  spectacle — and 
with  him  ! 

The  trees  did  not  cleave  asunder,  nor  the 
flowers  droop  with  fear ;  neither  were  the 
voices  of  the  birds  struck  mute ;  yet  there 
passed  a  most  vivid  tornado  over  them,  as, 
doffing  his  hat  to  the  passage  of  the  storm, 
with  a  lightning-like  glance  in  his  curious 
eyes,  Philip  bent  his  tall  frame  to  listen,  when 
Maud  was  wroth  with  him. 

And  she  was  wroth. 

She  had  required  a  valve  for  her  over- 
wrought feeling,  when,  quitting  an  agitating 
scene,  she  sat  alone  upon  the  terrace ;  gladly 
recognizing  Mr.  Monckton,  she  had  summoned 
him  to  her  side,  to  be  soothed  into  something 
like  a  calm  by  his  approval,  and  to  be 
cursorily  prepared  by  him  to  make  the  need- 
ful explanations  her  aunt  and  Colonel  Law- 
rence would  demand ;  and  lo !  the  spirit 
that  provoked  the  storm,  and  had  finally  dis- 
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posed  of  the  case — where  was  his  approba- 
tion ? — lo !  he  had  met  her  with  a  stone. 

Speechless  with  the  utterance  of  a  torrent 
of  words,  that  clung  tenaciously  to  the  ears 
that  heard  them,  a  long  time  after  they  might 
have  died  away,  Maud  flashed  forth  her 
flaming  glances ;  and  as  he  stood  immovable, 
impassive,  Philip  exercised  galvanic  powers  to 
preserve  himself  from  laughing ;  for  the  tide 
that  rioted  beyond  her  discovery  threatened 
to  disclose  itself  after  that  fashion,  which 
reason  argued  would  be  soundly  shocking  in 
the  sight  of  his  Pythoness. 

He  adjusted  his  hat  upon  his  chestnut 
locks,  and  stood  silent. 

Then  a  subversion  passed  over  both,  im- 
possible to  explain — very  marvellous  to  re- 
cord. The  lightning-like  glances  died  away, 
which  had  shot  and  gleamed  from  the  eyes  of 
each — (were  they  in  any  wise  diflerentfrom  chil- 
dren ?) — over  the  young  maiden's  flushed  coun- 
tenance softening  influences  waved;  her  lips 
fell  from  their  fixed  compression — her  hands, 
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which  had  been  clasped,  forgot  their  rigidity ; 
and  in  her  eyes — oh  !  mystery  ! — in  her  glo- 
rious eyes  there  shone — look  not  into  them, 
oh,  Philip  ! — in  her  proud  eyes  gleamed  the 
tears. 

But  he  did  look  into  them,  and,  looking,  he 
failed  not  to  mark  in  the  tablet  the  two  dia- 
monds set  therein ;  and  marking  them,  it 
were  not  possible  but  that  the  change  should 
occur  to  him,  which  caused  Maud,  as  she 
gazed  through  those  tears,  bowed  and  appeal- 
ing, a  very  woman,  in  woman's  most  seduc- 
tive guise — to  gaze  on  as  at  a  strange  diorama. 
And  as  they  thus  gazed — the  unfortunates  ! — 
the  gushing  of  two  hearts  into  one  mooted  the 
inspirations  of  both. 

Then  he  commenced  to  speak,  and  she 
heard,  ere  she  listened,  the  burden  of  the 
song  that  he  sang.  The  nightingale's  note  is 
less  sweet  when  heard  in  the  summer  night's 
depth  than  every  deep  tone  of  that  charmer. 
The  parching  soil  is  less  jealous  of  the  rain- 
drops than  was  her  ear  when  they  ceased. 
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And  Philip  ? 

Legibly,  as  if  traced  upon  a  parchment,  the 
unbroken  responses  waited  him.  He  per- 
ceived that  the  crystalline  Polar  Star  was  no 
longer  an  ideal  but  an  image. 

Then,  as  in  that  vast  volcano-like  soul, 
capacious  enough  for  a  thousand  loves  of  the 
common  children  of  the  earth,  was  preparing 
a  definition  to  be  bared  before  virgin  eyes. 

"  What  is  this  ?  '^  cries  the  heart  of  each. 
"  Does  any  one  dare  intrude  ?  " 

^^  Whose  footstep  may  it  be?"  But  the 
figure  comes  in  sight.  Ah !  that  boating 
costume,  donned  for  an  excursion,  ill  becomes 
the  slender  limbs  to-day ;  the  straw  hat  and 
blue  trimming  sit  strangely  upon  the  late 
jaunty  head.  And  since  he  passes  close 
before  them,  they  perceive  in  how  much  he  is 
disordered.  In  a  moment  the  passer-by  sees 
her,  his  Maud — no,  not  his — his  no  longer  ! 
(Could  he  but  have  known  her  another's ! 
And  this  person's,  of  all  persons  in  the 
world!) 
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But  Murdock  vanishes — poor  Murdock ! 
It  is  his  birth  to  pain.  He  is  gone,  as  he 
came,  suddenly,  but  his  vicinage  recalls  the 
dreamers  to  realize  surrounding  things. 

Then  gravely  Philip  takes  her  by  the 
hand,  in  his  olden  fashion,  which  remains 
still  good,  and  he  leads  her  tranquilly  the 
length  of  the  terrace — by  the  open  windows, 
by  the  gardeners  and  their  helps,  gently  on 
to  the  beech  plantation  they  had  trodden 
once  before  to-day.  And  Philip  is  not  sorry 
— he  is  a  strange  man — that  the  helpers  are 
weeding  the  narrow  slips  that  border  the 
winding  way,  though  the  walk  itself  is  very 
short  this  morning ;  for  the  urchins  do  not 
scent  the  perfumes,  through  which  entranc- 
ingly  they  walk  at  ease,  whose  hearts  are  each 
for  the  other. 

And  coming  in  sight  of  the  back  stables,  as 
it  chances,  no  person,  rustic  or  otherwise, 
loiters  within  view  or  hearing,  while  Philip 
and  Maud  marry.  The  rite  was  on  this 
wise : — 
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"  Maud,  I  will  take  you  for  my  wife — 
you  will  find  that  I  am  faithful  unto  death.'* 

"  Philip,  Philip,  I  love  you/' 

And  the  parting  had  occurred,  which  was 
a  miracle. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Maud  sits  alone  with  Muriel. 

It  is  two  o'clock  in  the  day.  They  have 
just  risen  up  from  luncheon.  The  aspect  of 
her  sister  charms  Muriel.  Muriel. has  heard 
the  confession,  made  with  hesitation,  and 
blushes  that  Murdock  is  prayed  to  free  her 
from  her  rash  and  faulty  engagement. 

But  Muriel  dreads  that  the  tumult  she 
detects  about  the  presence  of  Maud  should 
disclose,  as  her  Aunt  Magdalen  had  hoped, 
that  Muriel  had  been  deceived,  and  Maud  did 
love  young  Vane.  But  wherefore  in  that 
case  the  breach  ?  And  if  the  sentiment 
transpired  thus  late  to  the  conscience  of  her 
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who  was  at  stake,  and  Maud  knew  only,  in 
the  hour  of  its  disruption,  that  she  was 
worthy  this  betrothal,  what  so  easy  as  (with 
Murdock's  temperament)  to  expunge  the  at- 
tempted dissolution  ? 

Muriel's  sagacity  was  at  fault.  Fondly 
Muriel  entreated  her  sister  to  disemburthen 
her  whole  heart  to  her. 

Not  so  fast,  Muriel,  dove. 

The  mate  of  the  eagle  stirs  not  save  at  the 
instance  of  its  lord. 

Maud  was  free  from  all  bonds  to  Murdock, 
for  he  had  passionately  released  her  from  her 
promises,  overwhelming  her  the  while  with 
his  prayers ;  prayers  the  most  terrible  to 
hear — not  for  pity  at  her  hand  for  himself, 
but  for  blessings,  the  gift  of  God,  to  her : 
and  Maud  knew  best  how  they  were  granted, 
even  in  the  hour  of  their  utterance ;  granted 
in  mysterious  and  copious  fashion,  compassing 
every  possible  desire,  by  the  morning  dawn 
of  the  starry  splendours,  accompanying  the 
betrothal  of  her  soul. 
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But  Maud  consults  Muriel  as  to  who  shall 
acknowledge  to  Colonel  Lawrence  and  the 
Lady  of  Havering  that  which  has  transpired 
in  tlieir  household. 

Muriel  opines  that  the  bell  should  be  rung, 
and  Tamar  shall  tell  Dormer,  and  Dormer 
shall  tell  Winters,  and  Winters  shall  tell 
Eose,  Mrs.  Havering's  own  maid — that  the 
lady's  presence  is  craved  by  Miss  Peebles  in 
Miss  Muriel's  dressing-room. 

The  Lady  of  Havering,  ever  indulgent, 
obeys  the  summons  with  alacrity ;  and  Maud 
did  not  find  it  so  difficult  a  matter  to  brave 
the  surprise  of  those  kind  eyes,  or  patiently 
to  receive  remonstrances  vainer  than  air,  or 
to  proffer  such  explanations  of  her  conduct  as 
the  occasion  warranted ;  for  Muriel  was  by 
to  suggest,  suppose,  portray. 

Mrs.  Havering  was  grieved  ;  grieved  that 
infidelity  should  spring  up  at  the  Bower; 
grieved  for  the  stigma  which  would  fall  upon 
Maud,  when  it  should  transpire,  as  eventually 
it  must,  that  thus  suddenly  she  terminated  an 
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eight  months'  engagement,  without  any  de- 
monstrated tangible  cause. 

*'  Demonstrated — tangible — cause  !  "  The 
three  words  nervously  vibrated,  and  Maud  so 
rejoiced  in  that  moment,  that  her  face  arrayed 
itself  in  smiles ;  smiles  that  seemed,  at  least, 
unbecoming  in  the  eyes  of  her  auditors, 
whom  her  singular  ways  surprised.  Had 
there  not  occurred  to  her  a  demonstration  ? 
And  was  it  not  tangible  enough  ? — although  it 
had  been  wholly  hidden  (and  Maud  revelled 
in  this  thought)  until  she  was  free,  though 
but  free  by  half  an  hour,  to  receive  Ms  vows. 

**  Had  you  not  sent  for  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Havering,  "  I  should  have  sought  you,  Maud ; 
for  I  have  a  letter  that  concerns  you,  a  com- 
panion of  your  own,  I  suspect.  Read  this, 
from  your  Aunt  Diana.  She  wishes  you  to 
pay  her  a  visit  ;  and  listen,  Muriel : — ^  If 
dearest  Muriel  could  entertain  such  a  thought 
— (Felix  has  met  with  a  physician  who  he 
thinks  would  be  of  use  to  her) — with  every 
precaution  in  the  transit,  and  since  she  would 
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still  be  coming  home,  is  it  preposterous  in  me 
to  name  it  ?  Let  me  hear  what  you  say  to 
this,  Magdalen.'  You  can  guess  what  all  that 
is  about." 

Sweet  was  the  perspective :  change,  that 
panacea  to  the  young,  especially  to  the  inva- 
lid ;  acquaintance  with  the  London  home 
where  luxuriated  her  childhood's  treasure ; 
approximation  to  the  haunts  of — hush  I  she 
dared  not  entertain  it  !  Very  fatal  to  the 
health  of  the  mind  would  be  the  vain  seeking 
after  the  health  of  the  body. 

"  The  journey  is  a  thing  impossible,"  meekly 
replied  Muriel. 

'^  Say  not  so,  my  Muriel,"  cried  Maud. 
^*I  feel  convinced  you  could  accomplish  it. 
And,  you  know.  Dr.  Jennings  said  change,  if 
it  could  be  procured,  would  almost  be  sure  to 
benefit  you.  How  I  wish  Tamar  were  here ! 
— here  she  is,  I  declare !  Tamar,  do  you  not 
think  that  Miss  Muriel  might  safely  be  moved 
to  London  ?  Mr.  Munro  has  found  a  physi- 
cian who  is  almost  sure  to  do  her  good." 
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"  Miss  Muriel  is  very  ill  just  now,  Miss 
Maud/'  replied  Tamar. 

"  Nay,  Tamar — but,  dear  aunt,  what  say 
you  ? '' 

"  I  am  at  a  loss,"  said  Mrs.  Havering,  an- 
xiously. 

''I  have  determined,"  mildly  interposed 
Muriel;  and  the  delicate  vibration  of  her 
voice  precluded  further  discussion  at  that 
time.  ^*  I  have  determined.  I  am  not  able 
to  bear  it.     Tamar,  you  know  that  it  is  so." 

Tamar  turned  away  her  eyes,  and  was  busy 
preparing  some  refreshment  for  her  charge, 
while  Mrs.  Havering  arranged  with  her  nieces 
that  Colonel  Havering  should  learn  from  her 
the  defalcation  of  Maud. 

Meantime,  the  hour  being  past  for  the  ves- 
try meeting,  holden  in  the  village  of  Oxenden 
that  19th  day  of  April,  Mr.  Monckton  rode 
only  to  Hazlewood. 

He  had  not  been  generous  if,  in  crossing  his 
enclosure,  and  passing  through  his  gardens, 
and   entering  his  house,  they  had  not  con- 
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trasted  with  the  lordly  property  amidst  which 
he  had  just  left  his — (he  failed  seeking  terms). 
He  was  cognizant,   indeed,   of  a  certain  un- 
worthiness  foreign  till  that  hour  to  the  place. 
But  that  unworthiness  was  superseded  as  he 
entered  his  lofty   and  spacious   dining-room, 
where,   at  casements  opened  to  the  garden, 
rare  plants  were  disposed  ;   where  were  broad 
shelves  filled  with  standard  literature ;  where 
hung  a  Cuyp,  the  selection  of  Leigh  from  a 
gallery  of  the  old  masters  ;  a  Landseer,  like 
every   Landseer,    inimitable,   the   which  had 
won  Philip  (a  condemner  of  the  ideal)  to  the 
feet  of  the  artist-king ;   and  a  small  picture 
by  a  British  painter,  of  many  years'  celebrity 
in  the  artist  world,  whose  accession  to  fame 
was  that  familiar  picture,  '^  The  Gentle  Shep- 
herd," of  Allan  Ramsay.       Here,   too,   were 
busts  by  Durham,  and  the  "Adam  and  Eve" 
of  Calder  Marshall ;  and  a  model  of  the  Baron 
Marochetti's    new    work,    which    Leigh    had 
thrust    in    disgust    from  his  studio    when    it 
transpired  that  the  Florentine  sculptor  could 
carry  the  day  by  favour. 
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Philip  sat  alone  amidst  these,  erect  upon 
the  hearth  of  his  home,  and  soliloquized. 

*'  Truly,  it  is  not  stone  walls,  nor  velvet,  nor 
glass,  nor  marble — silver,  nor  gold,  nor  gems — 
that  can  matter  much  to  my  Maud ;  nothing 
could  await  her  amidst  those  externals  worthy 
in  themselves  of  her  glorious  beauty,  her  inex- 
haustible youth.  It  is  the  heart  that,  sub- 
verting literally,  she  comes  to  rule ;  it  is  the 
gorgeous  imagery  God  has  given  for  our 
thoughts,  that  are  worthy  of  my  Maud  to  share! 

^'  It  is  the  great  longings  of  the  soul  invi- 
sible, which,  tried  and  tested  by  the  depths  of 
hers,  will  feed  her  knowledge,  concentrate  her 
trust,  sanctify  her  foot,  about  her  home.  My 
spotless  one — God  guard  her  ! — safe  from  the 
world's  pollution.  I  have  seen  her  soul ;  her 
aspirations  are  to  God,  her  human  heart  is 
mine.  Mine  ! — I  claim  her.  I  am  her  born 
husband — she  is  my  born  wife.  What  shall 
come  between  us  ?     Nothing — nothing  could. 

"  Wonderful  revolution  !  Is  this  the  same 
morning  on  which   I   arose,  riding  forth   a 
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mateless  bird,  who  have  returned,  bearing  in 
my  arms  the  panoply  of  a  virgin  bride  ? — 
bride  before  God,  and  in  the  sight  of  heaven ; 
bride,  as  she  will  be  when  she  passes  from  the 
church ;  bride,  as  she  will  be  when  I  bring 
her  here,  when  her  foot  steps  daintily  over  my 
threshold,  when  her  eyes  glisten  as  she  sees 
that  Landseer,  and — and — when  she  turns 
away  her  head,  to  hide  the  droopings  of  her 
eyes  superb — on  my  breast — mine  !  Maud, 
Maud ! " 

In  upon  the  soliloquy  broke  a  light  tread, 
a  flitting  toward  him  of  a  little  figure,  a  touch 
upon  his  shoulder  of  a  warm  soft  hand,  in  the 
presence  of  his  younger  daughter. 

Her  thoughts  were  still  busy  with  creatures 
dependent  in  a  measure  on  her  care.  "  My 
mare,  papa — Robert  says  she  has  a  spavin,  a 
horrible   blood-spavin,    on   her  leg ! " 

'*  They  never  come  anywhere  else,  Allie." 
"  1  want  to  know  what  can  be  done  ?  " 
**  I  don't  know  ;  it  sounds  ugly.      When 
did  the  report  come  in  ?  " 
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"  This  moment,  papa.  I  went  just  to  look 
at  her,  you  see,  and  while  I  was  in  her  box 
Kobert  told  me." 

"  Poor  dear — Editha ;  not  you,  AUie.  We 
— that  is  to  say,  I — must  go."  It  was  tire- 
some this  stringing  of  words,  when  Philip  was 
busy  planning  the  meeting  of  the  fairest 
daughter-in-law  mother-in-law  ever  knew,  with 
the  most  beautiful  mother-in-law  daughter-in- 
law  ever  knew. 

Allie  did  not  learn  much  upon  the  subject 
of  her  enquiry ;  and,  thinking  an  excursion  to 
the  seat  of  interest  a  promising  speculation, 
she  fetched  her  father  his  garden-hat,  and  led 
him  forthwith  to  the  stables. 

It  was  true.  The  misfortune  was  unques- 
tionable ;  but  Allie  learned  that  her  father 
had  known  of  it  at  an  early  hour  the  preced- 
ing day. 

*^  What  an  odd  papa!"  said  Allie,  almost 
ready  to  cry,  *^  to  know  it  all  the  time  I  was 
telling  you,  and  yet  not  to  tell  me  so  !  " 

At  this  moment  Maggie  made  her  appear- 
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ance,  with  Shakspeare's  Plays  in  her  hand  ; 
and  these  girls,  who  delighted  in  horsemanship, 
and  entered  radically  into  the  history  of  their 
horses,  the  one  imparting,  the  other  receiving, 
the  melancholy  news  of  Editha,  stood  together 
before  their  father ;  while  the  mare,  sensible 
of  her  misfortune,  betrayed  a  human-like  dis- 
quietude thereat,  and  Philip  caressed  her 
glossy  neck,  surveying  his  daughters  as  he 
did  so. 

Maggie  was  of  medium  height  and  size,  but 
much  taller  and  of  larger  proportions  than 
Alice,  who,  failing  the  precise  denomination 
^petite,  was  not  always  exempt  from  it.  Maggie 
had  a  fixed  expression  in  her  intellectual  face, 
which  the  still  almost  baby  features  of  Allie 
wholly  and  utterly  lacked.  Philip  thought 
Allie  a  lovely  little  creature,  as  she  hung  in 
child-like  abandon  on  her  sister,  her  hat  fast- 
ened by  its  string  round  her  neck,  her  morn- 
ing muslin  still  short  to  the  ancle,  although 
she  was  sixteen.     But  Maggie — 

Maggie's  eyes  never  fell  like  Allie's  before 
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her  father's  keen  glance.  Maggie  never  trem- 
bled as  Allie  had  trembled,  when  at  stray 
seasons  a  note  of  alarm  had  sounded  in  Hazle- 
wood.  Maggie  was  altogether  dutiful,  obe- 
dient, all  but  blameless  ;  clever,  accomplished, 
beyond  her  years  in  conversation,  precocious, 
far  beyond  her  years  in  character.  Maggie 
executed  the  duties  of  Mistress  of  Hazle- 
wood  to  a  marvel ;  it  was  this  very  '*  pro- 
priety "  in  his  child  which  caused  Philip, 
viewing  his  elder  daughter,  to  feel  a  foreboding 
of  unrest. 

But  Maggie  having  duly  administered  to 
her  sister  the  accustomed  correction  and  en- 
couragement, misgivings,  expectations,  &c., 
had  drawn  her  away.  Philip,  invited  by  his 
younger  daughter,  followed  in  the  wake  of 
their  footsteps;  but  Maggie  would  have  chafed 
with  a  terrible  sensibility  if  she  could  have 
known,  as  was  the  truth,  that  she  brought  in 
that  hour  the  earliest  cloud  upon  her  father's 
new-born  bliss. 

But  she  did  not  know  it ;  and  Philip  re- 
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entered  the  house  to  consider,  secondly — the 
first  blinding  radiance  receding — what  next  it 
behoved  him  to  do. 

Soliloquy  the  second  : — 

**  Ghosts  already  get  round  my  chair — 
ghosts  of  difficulties,  ergo,  I  see.  The  Colonel, 
ray  very  good  friend,  and,  hem — uncle — ha, 
ha ! — what  says  my  Colonel  ?  Maud  Peebles 
coolly  asked  in  marriage  by  a  man  worth 
half  her  own  fortune — (Kyme  Peebles,  poor 
fellow,  died  a  passing  rich  man — he  was  the 
heir)  —  I,  Philip  Monckton,  her  suitor — a 
mature  suitor,  it  w411  strike  him.  As  for  his 
real  appreciation  of  her,  and  whom  she  ought 
to  marry,  I  care  nought  for  it ;  it  exists  not 
in  fact,  else  would  he  not  have  bestowed  her 
upon  a  rhyming  school-boy  ;  but  I  doubt  if 
he  be  able  to  conceal  from  me  that  he  would 
rather  I  had  honoured  anybody  else  than  my 
'  One  Jewel ! ' 

"  And  Magdalen.  I  feel  acrimonious  at  the 
bare  thought  of  hearing  her  speak  upon  the 
matter,  she  who  is  as  sweet-lipped  as  a  saint. 
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Dear  Magdalen !  good  Magdalen !  Come, 
unless  there  be  something  wrong,  one  ought 
not  to  distrust  what  she  might  say.  From 
Diana  Munro  I  have  no  opposition  to  antici- 
pate ;  but  I  will  defy  all  the  world  to  say 
that  I  am  not  Maud's  lawful  husband  (Maud's 
husband  !)  Muriel  will  smile.  Wonderful 
that  the  two  should  be  the  same  things  that 
I  saw  gliding  out  of  Muriel's  eyes,  and  stand- 
ing in  the  great  live  orbs  of  Maud.  These 
Amazon-like  women,  how  they  weep  !  Ama- 
zon ! — did  I  liken  my  Maud  to  an  Amazon  ? 
Faith  ! 

'*  Query  —  Shall  I  seek  my  friend  Law- 
rence, visit  him  as  at  other  times,  and  so  de- 
mand the  hand  of — of — &c.,  &c.,  &c.  ? — or, 
shall  I  sit  here,  hurl  ray  Times  away,  drag 
out  that  writing-table,  mend  a  quill,  execute 
a  letter,  copy  the  same,  ring  the  bell,  give 
Kichard  the  letter,  sit  still  till  it  is  answered, 
personally  or  by  letter  ?  Zounds !  a  sweet 
period  I  shall  have  of  it  until  cher  Lawrence 
has  had  time  to — to — supposing  I  get  a  letter 
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— supposing  it  runs  thus  ; — '  Immensely  sur- 
prised — Magdalen  also — incomprehensible — 
punctilious  feelings — more  prudent  for  an  or- 
phan— Maud's  inexperience — onerous  duties 
of  a  mother-in-law — no  stop  to  our  friendship 
— yours  faithfully,  L.  P.  Havering/  In  what 
quarter  will  the  wind  lie  then,  Philip  Monckton  ? 

"  And  the  bonnie  bird  afar  in  the  Bower^ 
wondering  why  somebody  forbears  to  claim 
her — for  I  fancy,  not  knowing  that  she  knows 
it  all,  they  will  not  tell  her  of  the  lovely  cor- 
respondence. 

"  What  moonshine  I  I  am  Philip  Monckton. 
I  want  my  bride — she  awaits  me.  Seek  her 
— bring  her  here — take  her,  Philip.  Why  not 
to-day  ? — why  linger  ?  Our  marriage  is  quite 
legal :  it  passed  amidst  the  beech  trees.  Why 
linger  in  a  church  ?  Was  she  not  mine 
in  the  moment  that  I  claimed  her  ? — as  mine 
she  is  now,  and  will  be  evermore,  to  the  gates 
of  death,  and  beyond  them  ;  for  still  we  shall 
be  united  in  paradise,  since — reverently  I 
speak  it — God  is  Love. 
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"  But  we  are,  as  we  said,  Philip  Monckton, 
of  Hazlewood,  and  we  want  our  bride.  TThat 
is  the  muttering  of  the  world  to  us  ? 

*^  Aj,  the  world  will  thrust  my  daughters 
in  my  teeth,  as  if  I  did  not  well  adore  thera, 
soundly  declaring  they  are  sacrificed.  Sweet 
Allie  ! — babe  Allie  !  I  should  be  sorry  that  she 
should  shed  a  tear  for  any  mother-in-law.  For 
instance,  I  would  prefer  that  Allie  should  not 
wend  into  our  presence  if,  on  moonlight  eves, 
I  hold  my  Bonibel  to  my  heart  ;  because 
she  might  think  herself  displaced.  I  should 
be  sorry,  when  my  Rose  rode  out  with  me,  if 
Allie  longed  to  canter  by  our  side — (Editba 
may  possibly  recover  that  damage,  and  if  not, 
other  Edithas  spring  up  for  Allie) — for,  just 
at  that  particular  juncture,  my  Eose  might  not 
want  her  daughter-in-law,  nor,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  might  I.  I  should  be  sorry  when  my 
household  gathers  round  me,  and  we  ask  God's 
blessing,  ere  we  go  to  rest,  that  another  than 
Allie  should  arrange  the  volumes  which  have 
been  her  charge  two  lustres  and  a  half;  yet 
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could  I  find  it  in  my  heart  to  wish  zealously 
that  my  wife's  hands  should  prepare  the  altar 
on  which  her  family  hold  their  worship. 

"  For  Maggie,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss.  My 
Maggie  is  a  singular  girl.  I  hope  I  am  duly 
proud  of  ray  first-born,  God  knows,  the  like 
of  Murdock  Yane  should  not  have  her,  though 
he  ranked  among  the  nobles  of  ould  Ireland. 
No.  Not  though  she  herself  bowed  down 
to  me,  and  the  ring  was  in  his  hand  to  be  put 
upon  her  finger,  at  my  nod.  But  Maggie  is 
incapable  of  committing  such  an  error — it  is 
strange,  not  that  Maud  should  have  so  erred, 
but  that  my  daughter  could  not.  Simplicity 
is  natural  to  young  girls,  but  not  to  my  Mag- 
gie. Gratified  vanity  and  simple  pleasure 
often  wear  the  aspect  of  love  in  their  eyes. 
They  never  would  do  in  Maggie's.  And  over 
my  daughter  will  never  fall  the  glamour  which 
has  fallen  over  Maud  to-day.  Blessed  Maud 
— warm,  noble  Maud  !  It  would  be  a  blessing 
if  my  Maggie  could  marry  !  " 
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Colonel  Hayerixg,  punctilious  on  all  points 
of  honour,  was  sensibly  shocked  when  he  heard 
the  decision  made  by  Maud,  and  its  reception 
by  her  lover,  by  which  a  certain  stigma  at- 
tached to  her  family ;  it  needed  all  the  wifely 
influence  of  Magdalen  to  dissuade  Colonel 
Lawrence  from  summoning  ^laud  to  the 
library,  there  to  hear  his  opinion  of  her  con- 
duct, which  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  might 
not  have  been  temperately  expressed,  for  this 
was  an  occasion  when  a  man  might  be  pardoned 
anger.  He  had  believed  that  his  niece's  en- 
gagements were  rapidly  culminating  ;  instead, 
he  had  the  annoyance  to  find  that  they  never 
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ought  to  have  existed.  These  mistakes  Colo- 
nel Lawrence  called  by  harsh  names. 

*'  Show  Mr.  Vane  here,"  said  the  mistress 
of  the  Bower,  in  reply  to  a  message  from  him; 
and  the  Colonel  pacing  the  room  felt  grateful 
that  she  issued  that  order.  So  the  young, 
discarded  suitor  came  sadly  into  the  presence 
of  his  kind  friends;  and  it  was  well  for  his 
manhood  that  he  mistook  the  Colonel's  mood, 
and  feared  to  have  himself  offended. 

"  Come  hither,  my  young  friend,"  said  the 
Lady  of  Havering ;  '^  and  suppose  for  the 
moment,  at  least,  that  I  am  your  mother. 
Colonel  Havering  and  myself  are  deeply 
grieved  for  you.  The  Colonel  has  heard, 
within  the  last  hour,  that  our  niece  regrets 
her  engagement  to  you — " — ^^  It  is  annulled, 
madam,"  broke  in  the  young  man.  *'  Yes,  and 
that  it  is  annulled;  and  if  it  be  any  consola- 
tion to  know  that  others  suffer  on  your  be- 
half, be  assured  that  we  do  so  keenly.  My 
husband  is  angry  that  the  blot  of  unfaithful- 
ness should  attach  to  any  young  lady  of  his 
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family ;  and  I — I  blame  myself  exceedingly— 
that  I  did  not  lead  dear  Maud  to  consider 
more  nearly  the  nature  of  the  proposal  she 
accepted.  For  you,  my  dear  young  friend, 
pardon  me,  it  is  an  escape  from  misery  that 
your  present  sorrow  brings.  You  would  no 
doubt  have  detected  at  an  early  day  that 
you  were  a  stranger  to  the  real  heart  of  your 
wife,  and  then  how  fatal  the  discovery !  As 
it  is,  what  grief  that  attacks  such  youth  and 
promise  as  yours,  but  may  be  speedily  over- 
come !  I  anticipate  joyful  times  for  you, 
when  your  choice  shall  have  worthily  rested 
on  one  more  devoted  to  you  than  your  first 
imperfect  fancy.  Do  I  not  express  your  feel- 
ing. Colonel  Lawrence?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  fellow.  You  will  see, 
on  retrospection,  that  affairs  with  you  might 
have  been  far  worse." 

But  Murdock  lay  low,  with  bowed  head. 
It  was  some  time  ere,  yielding  to  argument 
and  reason,  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  make 
those  adieux  for  which  he  had  sought  the  in- 
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terview.  But  at  length  they  were  made,  on 
either  side ;  and,  in  accordance  with  his  decla- 
ration, that  he  could  not  remain  another  night 
beneath  the  roof,  preparations  were  immedi- 
ately made  to  accomplish  his  departure. 

When  Maud  mentioned  the  impossibility 
that  she  could  meet  Murdock  at  dinner,  she 
was  told  that  he  had  vanished  from  the  Bower. 

Whatever  had  occurred  in  their  short  in- 
terview, the  results  were  definite ;  for  the 
young  man  attempted  no  remission  of  his  sen- 
tence— sought  no  reprieve  from  it. 

Maud  beheld  him  no  more  at  all  after  the  mo- 
mentary view  she  had  of  him  as  she  sat  before 
Philip  on  the  terrace ;  for  she  did  not  chance 
to  meet  him  when,  years  having  past,  his  name 
again  attracted  her  notice ;  so  he  never  saw 
certain  delirious  shades  which  afterwards  glis- 
tened in  the  glorious  orbs  which  sunned  him 
in  her  maidenhood ;  or  the  vice-like  gates  that 
impeded  avalanches,  into  which  her  soft  rosy 
lips  diverged  when  she  had  forgotten  him  ;  or 
a  trick  which  she  came  to  learn,  of  clasping 
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her  long  white  fingers  till  the  blood  well-nigh 
gushed  forth.  He  saw  none  of  these  signs. 
He  heard  of  her,  very  likely ;  though  she 
scarcely  could  be  said  to  hear  of  him,  as  he 
was  borne  about  upon  the  surface  of  society, 
a  veritable  waif  thereon,  exempt  from  every 
trace  of  her  great  human  troubles — life  but  a 
bubble  in  his  smiling  eyes. 

Young  Murdock  Vane  passed  out  from  the 
Bower  with  a  heart  that  he  fancied  would  re- 
cover no  more  from  the  sorry  pressure  of  that 
dainty  touch ;  yet,  ere  he  reached  Euyder's 
Lea,  a  portion  of  the  trouble  had  subsided. 
His  mother's  consolations  took  indignant  forms, 
which  greatly  assisted  the  patient's  convales- 
cence, and  ere  long  he  was  away  with  Lord 
Egremont  in  Scotland  ;  thence,  fishing  off  the 
coast  of  Norway.  And  that  was  the  last  that 
transpired  of  him  then,  for  Edmund  lost  sight 
of  him. 

The  moon's  pale  beam  illumed  the  white 
pillow  where  rested  the  head  of  Maud,  the 
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bride  of  that  day.  Out  into  the  starry  subli- 
mity of  the  arch  of  planetary  light  gazed  the 
eyes  of  which  we  speak  so  often — for  no  sleep 
approached  them. 

Think  not,  dear  reader,  that  into  the  sanc- 
tuary holding  its  vigil  in  the  heart  of  Maud 
we  are  about  to  penetrate.  Out  on  thee  for 
the  expectancy  !  The  heart  of  Maud  is  a 
closed  book,  which  only  one  may  hope  to  open 
at  all  its  hidden  pages.  It  is  only  the  crumbs 
that,  falling  from  the  table,  are  fit  for  the 
favourites  beneath  it.  These  thou  mayest 
have,  but  the  bread  is  for  Philip.  Maud  has 
existed  incipiently  until  fourteen  hours  before 
— precisely  fourteen  hours — the  repeater  this 
moment  chimes  two.  What  wonder,  then, 
that,  gazing  on  celestial  panoply — the  region 
of  life — her  own  heart's  life  is  perceived  to  be 
a  beautiful  and  wonderful  thing ;  or  that  the 
new-born  spirit  should  tremble  at  the  vastness 
of  the  summons  its  ear  hath  heard,  the  terror 
of  which  shall  surely  destroy  her,  if  in  any 
duty  she,  the  foolish,  fail. 
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No  longer  she  dreams  of  the  visionary  ones 
— ladies'  knights  and  queens'  loves,  poets,  po- 
tentates, and  statesmen,  who  careered  in  her 
brain  before.  No  longer  she  craves,  with  va- 
grant yearning,  sign  and  sight  of  unknown 
dominion.  No  longer  she  revels  amidst  the 
princes  of  literature,  seeking  among  them  for 
a  lord,  amidst  whom,  in  time  past,  the  affi- 
anced of  Murdock  vainly  disported  herself. 
For  she  is  discovered  and  claimed  ;  the  fit 
choice  of  a  queen  is  hers — a  speaker  of  poetry, 
a  monarch  of  the  spirit,  a  very  ruler  of  the 
heart.  She  possesses  dominion  costlier  than 
the  Indies,  and  inherits  a  crown  that  can  never 
be  bought.  She  weds  a  prince  of  the  choicest 
literature,  wise  in  lore  of  the  human  mind. 
Henceforth  she  is  not  fancy-free,  being  mar- 
ried unto  one — even  her  husband. 

Philip  had  cried,  amidst  many  adjurations, 
"  What  should  come  between  us  ?  "  That 
contingency  smote  not  on  Maud.  Young, 
pure,  proud,  fearless — an  affianced  and  a  bride 
in  the  same  breath  (since  the  same  solemnity 
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clothed  their  vows  in  her  eyes  as  in  Philip's) 
— that  aught  should  step  between  herself  and 
her  lord  was  a  thought  alien  to  her  mind. 

And  the  moon  sank,  and  the  stars  hid  their 
beams,  and  brief  darkness  succeeded  ;  and  the 
dawn  arose,  and  Maud  lay  thinking  on  her 
love — she  who  but  ^yq  short  days  ago  had 
said,  with  passionate,  puerile  accents,  "  Muriel, 
I  do  not  know  what  is  love/' 

And  Philip  passed  a  sleepless  night.  But 
he  did  no  star-gazing.  On  the  contrary,  he 
tossed  to'  and  fro,  annoyed  that  he  could  not 
sleep.  He  had  not  even  the  lightest  doze,  nor 
the  semblance  of  one.  Wide  wakefulness  pos- 
sessed him,  notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  the 
contrary ;  and,  at  an  early  hour,  he  arose 
wrathfully  from  the  pillows  which  had  played 
him  so  fiilse. 

At  breakfast  he  was  unduly  fiitigued ;  the 
loss  of  sleep  oppressed  him.  Afterwards,  as 
he  stood  before  a  glass  (inadvertently),  and  as 
it  reflected  a  wanness  the  consequence  of  that 
fatigue,  it  was  not  unworthy  of  Philip  to  wish 
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as  he  did  wish  (casually),  that  over  his  head 
had  passed  some  fewer  years,  that  he  might 
aijpear  a  young  enough  bridegroom  for  a  girl 
radiant  with  her  bloom.  But  the  passage  of 
the  thought  was  of  a  moment,  discarded  at 
once  for  vanity  ;  and  at  an  early  hour  he  rode 
forth  to  the  Bower,  for  he  had  decided  that 
Colonel  Havering  should  get  no  letter  from 
him,  demanding  the  hand  of  his  beautiful, 
rich,  splendid  ward.  Philip  Monckton  would 
state  in  person  the  demands  which  he  had  to 
make.  Now  first  occurred  to  him  the  thought, 
"  What  of  Mr.  Murdock  Yane  ? "  and  the 
hope  that  this  latter  might  have  quitted  the 
precincts  of  the  ^^  red,  red  rose." 

*^  It  is  well  to  be  off  with  the  old  love," 
&c.  That  distich  thrust  itself  between  the 
teeth  of  Philip. 

Lawrence,  the  faithful  friend  of  years,  had 
never  assumed  a  disagreeable  shape  until  this 
period ;  but,  as  Philip  rode  slowly  up  the 
avenue,  Lawrence  became  absolutely  an  ogre. 

But  there  was  she — the  diamond  ! — resident 

R  2 
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amidst  that  pile,  and  awaiting  him,  he  was  as- 
sured; nay,sincehe  had  not  slept,  doubtless  sleep 
had  not  visited  her.  And  Philip  came  now  to 
seek  her,  to  summon  her  to  declare  her  choice 
— which  latter  he  would  do  publicly,  leaving  her 
alone  in  the  dilemma,  that  he  might  take  note  of 
her  perfections.  Then  he  might  hope  to  carry 
her  away,  where  only  he  would  hear  how  she 
conversed  with  him ;  and  the  date  of  their 
public  marriage  should  be  named  ere  ever  he 
quitted  her  side.  She  should  say  when  he 
might  take  her  to  the  church,  which  date  he 
minded  should  be  soon  ;  and  into  a  single 
summer's  day  all  this  was  to  be  pressed. 

Philip  ! 

Upon  the  dial  falls  no  shadow ;  into  the 
deep  sea  sinks  no  pebble ;  and  never  a  fallen 
oak  impedes  him  as  he  rides  along. 

Full  of  the  steadfast  treasury  of  hope;  prof- 
fered in  his  noon  a  richer  chalice  than  meets  the 
many  who  love  in  youth ;  blessing  and  blest, 
as  the  primeval  man  who  wandered  in  the  sinless 
groves  of  Eden — Philip  rode  on  to — sorrow. 
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And  it  came  in  no  shape  that  he  had  con- 
jured. 

Maud  arose  fresh  as  the  morning. 

No  fatigue  embarrassed  her,  or  took  from 
the  bloom  of  her  pear-like  cheek.  Such  bliss- 
ful wakefulness  as  had  been  hers,  and  with 
redundant  health  to  bear  it,  made  her  more 
charming  than  before. 

No  sigh  for  the  vacant  chair  of  Murdock, 
which  she  might  have  bestowed  now  her  lover 
was  gone,  fed  the  observation  of  those  who 
loved  her  —  who  were  half  afraid  of  their 
Maud. 

Edmund  Leigh  crossed  over  and  sat  by  her 
side,  and  gave  her  his  news  of  the  morning — 

viz.,  that  at  length  the  statue  of  J had 

been  uncovered  to  the  world ;  the  public  din- 
ner proved  worthy  of  detail,  whereat  the 
Prince  Consort  presided ;  the  after-dinner 
speeches  were  less  spongy  ;  the  wine  not  too 

execrable  ;     but   F ,    and   W ,    and 

M ,  who  were  disgusted  with  the  whole 
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affair,  had  declined  to  countenance  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

Then,  again,  her  Majesty  had  commissioned 
Philip  for  a  big  picture  he  would  never  do 

justice  to,  which ought  to  have  had.    Her 

Majesty  makes  such  mistakes,  bless  her,  but 

everybody  pardons  her.     M and  R 

have  had  a  fight  at  the  "  Gresham '' — a  most 
scandalous  affair — and  Prince  Constantine  of 
Russia  has  sat  for  two  hours  in  Landseer^s 
studio  —  may  Sir  Edwin  have  immortalized 
"  The  Bear ! ''  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Then  Maud  sat  again  with  Muriel,  and  was 
placid  as  Muriel  herself.  Curiosity  and  anxiety 
existed  not — she  reposed  calmly  in  her  new 
estate.  She  sought  no  answers  to  many  ques- 
tions now,  which  had  presented  themselves  the 
evening  before,  answering  to  Philip's  soliloquy 
number  two.  She  sat  by  Muriel,  therefore,  and 
quietly  read  aloud.  She  had  thus  read  for  half- 
an-hour,  when  Tamar  entered  with  a  message, 
requesting  Miss  Maud  to  go  down  to  Mrs. 
Havering  in  the  library. 
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Then  a  confusion  overcame  the  grave  Maud, 
a  shock  like  organic  separation — an  expansion 
and  collapse  indescribable  —  for  Maud  felt 
that  below,  in  the  presence  of  her  aunt,  per- 
haps in  the  ColoneFs  also,  waited  her  recentlj- 
made  lord. 

"  Maud !  "  cried  Muriel,  as  her  sister's  face 
grew  infinitely  whiter  than  her  hands,  and  a 
sigh  reached  Muriel,  too  tragic  to  issue  from 
the  lips  of  Maud.  ^*  Maud  —  Maud  !  ''  she 
cried  again. 

But  Maud  replied  not,  and  was  gone. 

Along  the  gallery,  down  the  staircase, 
across  the  painted  hall,  through  the  octagon 
room,  by  her  aunt's  morning  room  and  the 
Colonel's  study,  on  swiftly  she  sped  to  the 
library-door.  Arrived  there,  within  hearing  of 
voices,  the  knees  of  proud  Maud  knocked 
together. 

What !  shall  she  pass  in  this  guise  the  door- 
way^ behind  which  rests  her  fate  ? — shall  she 
appear  before  her  generous  guardians  with 
the  aspect  of  a  love-lorn  damsel  ? — shall  she 
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give  to  the  eyes  of — of — him — a  face  white 
with  the  tremour  of  his  coming,  limbs  that 
fail,  and  a  tongue  that  is  speechless  ?  Is  this 
the  manner  in  which  the  women  of  her  house 
have  been  wont  to  comport  themselves,  when 
asked  in  marriage  ?  But  oh !  none  of  them 
had  been  as  she !  Unto  her  alone  of  her  ancient 
race  had  been  mated  such  a  one  as  was  here, 
a  man-noble,  a  master  of  the  heart  I  —  her 
choice — hers — Maud's  ! 

Fair  lady,  stay  not !  Within  there  is  diffi- 
culty for  Philip — faint  contra-winds,  which 
chafe  him.  His  spirit  is  vexed  till  the  spirit 
of  Maud  treads  lightly  on  the  threshold — till 
her  shape  is  in  his  presence — till  he  can  be- 
hold her.  Then  there  will  be  no  more  diffi- 
culty for  Philip  ;  he  will  ask  of  the  air  if 
difficulty  ever  existed. 

And  Maud  will  attain  no  present  serenity, 
though  he  cite  many  a  remembrance  to  aid 
her  in  the  hour  of  her  need.  Therefore,  stay 
not,  fair  lady  ! 

Her  fingers  close  upon  the  door-fastenings, 
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as  a  temporary  blindness  overtakes  lier  ;  but 
the  Rubicon  is  passed — she  stands  in  the  pre- 
sence ! 

Maud ! 

Philip ! 

The  spectral-like  aspect  of  Maud,  as  she 
appears  before  them,  literally  appals  Philip ; 
while  Lawrence  and  Magdalen,  astonished  and 
speechless,  gaze  upon  the  ghost-like  creature, 
wearing  what  she  never  wore  before. 

Philip  said  that  he  beheld  her  heart  when 
she  sat  beneath  his  view  upon  the  oaken  chair ; 
he  said,  and  truly,  he  beheld  her  heart  when 
she  said  to  him,  simply,  "  Philip,  I  love  you,'' 
as  the  man  is  accustomed  to  declare  to  the 
girl — not  vice  versa.  Yet,  as  little  could  Philip 
— with  all  his  sagacity  and  wisdom — compre- 
hend the  power  of  her  recent  betrothal,  as 
tell  the  times  and  the  changes  of  the  stars, 
scarcely  discerned  upon  the  heavens.  Philip 
— Philip,  thou  knowest  it  not,  the  adolescence 
of  a  woman's  heart  who  loves  only  thee! — 
ignorant  Philip. 
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And  Maud,  upon  the  distant  semicircle  of 
the  car;  et,  far  away  standing  like  a  sacred 
thing,  knows  nothing  now — feels  nothing — 
save  that  to  him,  who  she  is  sensible  is 
yonder,  towering  beyond  her  aunt's  vesper 
chair,  she  was  yesterday  betrayed  into  the 
maiden  madness  of  declaring,  "  Philip,  I  love 
you ! " 

Philip  had  covenanted  with  himself  that  he 
would  leave  her  to  stand  alone  when  she 
elected  him  her  choice ;  but  he  had  not  anti- 
cipated seeing  her  thus,  as  for  some  seconds 
she  continued  to  be,  until  the  Lady  of  Haver- 
ing, rising  with  maternal  ease  (on  her  and  on 
Lawrence  the  truth  was  dawning — only  Philip 
saw  not  as  yet  how  indeed  she  loved  him), 
crossed  the  room,  and  with  fear,  dear  lady  ! 
that  her  niece  would  faint,  or  fall  into  hysterics 
(Maud  in  hysterics !),  took  the  young  girl's 
two  hands  in  hers,  kissed  her  forehead  with  a 
tender  grace,  then,  passing  her  matronly  arm 
round  Maud,  drew  her  to  a  couch,  and 
they  were  seated  together.     And  now  the  be- 
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trotlied,  who  feels  herself  a  bride,  recovers 
with  a  manifest  effort ;  and  there  is  distinct  to 
her  the  near  neighbourhood  of  her  uncle,  and 
the  farther  approximation  of  Mr.  Monckton  of 
Hazlewood. 

Mr.  Monckton  of  Hazlewood — true  ! — who 
wore  at  this  moment,  notwithstanding  her 
own  overpowering  agitation,  his  facets  every- 
day attire ;  for  Maud  glanced  straight  upon 
him.  Yes,  that  was  Mr.  Monckton  of  Hazle- 
wood; and  only  she  knew  him  for  the  Philip 
of  the  terrace — the  Philip  of  the  beech-tree 
grove. 

Then  Colonel  Lawrence  addressed  his  niece, 
and  she  listened  with  dignity ;  for,  exter- 
nally, she  had  regained  the  semblance  of  Maud 
Peebles.  She  heard  that  Mr.  Monckton  of 
Hazlewood  did  her,  Maud,  the  great  honour  to 
ask  her  hand  in  marriage.  Colonel  Lawrence 
spoke  with  hauteur  befitting  the  husband  of 
Magdalen,  and  well  befitting  this  hour ;  for 
Philip  said  truly,  *^  Kime  Peebles  died  a  pass- 
ing rich  man,"  and  Maud  was  an  heiress,  and 
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the  ward  of  Lawrence.  Philip  did  not  gaze 
upon  Maud,  but  on  vacancy  ;  and  just  now  the 
release  from  his  eyes  gave  her  confidence. 
She  heard  that  Colonel  Havering  and  Mrs. 
Havering  of  the  Bower  could  offer  no  objec- 
tion to  this  proposal,  but  with  Maud  alone 
remained  the  choice  of  her  husband.  ^^  Mr. 
Monckton  was  the  friend  of  many  a  year — a 
noble,  honourable,  high-hearted  gentleman, 
whose  happiness  was  sacred  at  the  Bower." 

Philip  rocked  uneasily  from  his  height.  Did 
he  not  recall,  in  that  moment  of  moments,  the 
dungeon  in  Palermo,  the  escape  from  the  gal- 
leys, the  woman-like  tenderness  of  that  stately 
husband? — the  spotless  friendship  of  fifteen 
years  of  yon  fair,  wifely  Magdalen  ?  He  did, 
and  the  rush  of  a  thousand  holy  memories 
threatened  to  tear  him  from  his  anchorage, 
the  bearing  which  persisted  to  leave  her, 
Maud,  to  declare  herself  unsupported. 

"  Did  Maud — could  Maud — "  pursued  Col- 
onel Lawrence ;  but  Philip  had  taken  three 
steps  forward — he  had  forgotten  Colonel  Law- 
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rence  and  Magdalen — the  whole  world's  exis- 
tence indeed,  saving  the  presence  of  Maud. 
Then  she  rose  up,  and  smiles  passed  over  her 
face,  silvery  smiles  that  charmed  their  eyes, 
and  stayed  their  tongues  for  wonder  ;  and  she 
moved  toward  him — not  in  haste,  nor  with  an 
eager  emphasis — but  calmly  seeking  him  like 
a  wife  her  husband;  and  Philip  took  her  out- 
stretched hand,  and  she  stood  within  the  circle 
of  his  arm,  and  Lawrence  smiled  his  pure 
smile  of  benevolence,  and  Magdalen  smiled 
her  smile  of  joy;  and  Maud  smiled  upon  him 
as  he  had  been  a  seraph — but  now,  Philip 
smiled  not ! 

For  there  was  dawning  upon  him,  also,  a 
prescience  of  that  amazing  love  which  was  ^ 
vested  in  him  but  now,  and  he  welcomed  the 
prescience  with  trembling — yet  a  heaven  was 
in  both  their  souls. 

The  Lady  of  Havering  passed  up  into 
Muriel's  boudoir,  and  told  to  Muriel  the  tid- 
ings. Muriel,  hearing  them,  wept  and  smiled 
— and  Tamar,  hearing  them,  wept  and  smiled. 
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And  Philip  an«]  Maud  sat  again  upon  the 
terrace,  where,  twenty-four  hours  before,  had 
arisen  their  union.  "  London ! ''  Philip  had 
screamed,  at  one  clause  in  the  discourse,  when, 
after  resolutely  urging  his  refractory  betrothed 
to  name  about  the  fourteenth  morning  from 
the  present  for  the  ceremony  at  Havering 
Church,  she  had  lucidly  announced  that  on  the 
following  Friday  she  expected  to  travel  to 
London,  having  on  the  previous  evening  writ- 
ten to  her  Aunt  Diana,  to  prepare  her  for  a 
long  visit. 

''  London  !  "  as  we  said,  screamed  Philip  ; 
and,  had  the  expression  occupied  an  hour, 
there  could  not  have  been  flung  into  that 
extra  period  a  greater  amount  of  abhorrence 
and  disgust — sheer  individual  antipathy — than 
the  one  utterance  comprised. 

Clearly,  Philip  did  not  approve.  And 
clearly,  also,  it  passed  his  ability  to  inoculate, 
in  ever  so  slight  a  measure,  his  sovereign  lady 
with  his  disapprobation.  She  longed  to  impart 
to  her  Aunt  Diana,  verbally,  in  her  London 
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home,  the  last  great  news  she  had  to  tell ;  to 
discuss  with  her  the  belongings  of  a  suit 
which  Maud  was  assured  could  not  fail  to  find 
favour  in  the  ears  of  Diana  Munro.  Diana 
Munro  was  of  the  world  unworldly  ;  who,  if 
not  she,  should  be  acquainted  with  Philip  ? 
Who,  if  not  she,  should  know  her — Maud's — 
needs  ?     Yes  !  she  would  go  to  London. 

Philip  grew  speechless. 

He  leant  back  by  her  side  with  folded 
arms,  being  in  collapse  as  it  were.  Then 
his  charmer  sketched  daintily  the  manner 
of  the  days  she  would  pass  with  Diana  Munro. 
How,  rising  early,  as  Diana  did,  she  would 
write  to  Philip  before  breakfast — he  should 
always  have  "  the  top  o'  the  morning  ! ''  from 
her.  How  they  would  imbibe  the  Times  with 
coffee ;  the  Morning  Chronicle  with  marma- 
lade ;  how  Diana's  husband  should  take  them 
to  a  picture-gallery,  calling  on  their  way, 
perhaps,  for  Edmund  Leigh ;  getting  there  de 
bonne  heure  to  be  able  to  examine  the  pictures. 

"  (And,  darling,  I  shall  see  the  academy ! 
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[darling !])  Then  go  home  to  lunch,  and 
find  somebody  there — not  objectionable  young 
ladies,  affected,  &c. — how  could  they  find  Di- 
ana's luncheon-table  !  But  two  fair  girls,  per- 
haps. Next  we  will  be  some  way  worthily 
occupied — I  don't  know  in  what  manner  pre- 
cisely, but  I  know  quite  well  what  I  mean. 
And  next — not  too  often,  Philip — perhaps  we'll 
ride  in  Kotten  Row.  I  should  enjoy  that  so 
much.  Then  we'll  have  three  long-taled  au- 
thors to  dinner  at  a  time,  that  they  may  be  dis- 
posed of  all  at  once ;  and  on  other  occasions, 

pleasant  people — these  B 's,  for  instance, 

for  whom  Aunt  Diana  has  been  writing.  Philip, 
it  will  be  delicious  to  sit  in  evenings,  with 
Blackwood^  and  the  Quarterly,  and  Household 
Words,  talking  about  them  with  Mrs.  Munro; 
and  even  that  milk-and-water has  beauti- 
ful plates  to  my  mind  ;  and  no  one  to  inter- 
rupt us,  Philip,  no  one  to  drag  us  out  unless 
we  like.  It  is  delightful  that  Aunt  Diana  will 
make  rules  for  herself,  and  that  no  one  in 
her  house  can  be  victimized,  as  I  was  when  I 
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visited  at  Gloucester ;  and  I  am  sure  I  should 
not  care  for  large  parties — only  the  theatre 
and  the  opera  now  and  then — you  would  not 
object  to  that,  my  Philip !  We  live  fast  in 
seasons  of  excitement." 

Now  this  musical  tirade  had  duly  entered 
the  expanded  ears  of  Philip  ;  but  he  must  be 
pardoned  in  that  no  item  pleased  him,  as, 
possibly  save  the  two  last,  perhaps  none  were 
open  to  reproach,  and  Philip  suflfered. 

The  pangs  of  love  gat  hold  upon  him. 

He  had  trembled  when  he  perceived  a  new 
life  pervading  her,  of  which  he  alone  was  the 
arbitrator.  And  Maud  perceived  not — how 
should  she  while  the  hours  were  thus  young  ? 
— in  how  much  he  could  be  moved  by  her — 
in  what  kind  she  ministered  to  him.  No  un- 
worthy distrust  seized  upon  him  who  was 
Maud's  promised  husband  ;  but — 

He  beheld  a  Great  Babylon ;  its  gates 
were  free,  its  citadel  was  of  iron.  Its  streets 
were  paved  with  bones  of  the  slain — men- 
martyrs   and  women-saints,   who    indigenous 

VOL.  II.  S 
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there  pass  noiselessly  away,  and  the  world 
never  hears  their  name. 

He  saw  temples  in  the  gorgeous  city,  into 
which  went  wending  vestal  trains — the  sun 
streamed  down  upon  their  snowy  garments, 
their  evergreen  crowns,  their  pure  array — in- 
nocence, gentleness,  and  hope ;  never  a  one 
repassed  the  portals — like  the  gaping  brass  dra- 
gon in  the  temple  at  Rome,  which  yawned  for 
Antonina,  monsters  demanded  sacrifice,  and 
the  maidens  stepped  down,  one  by  one,  their 
suspiciousless  feet  pressing  on  the  devourer, 
while  not  even  their  death-cry  ascended  to 
warn. 

Lordlings  roamed  through  the  crowded  tho- 
roughfares— vain,  sleek  hirelings,  whose  bread 
was  meat,  to  whom  Philip  voted  "  scorpions 
for  whips,  closing  his  ears  to  their  screams.*' 

Royalty  rolled  by  in  its  purple  trappings, 
and  the  aspect  of  royalty  was  fair  to  see; 
but  children  sank  beneath  the  car's  gold 
wheels,  and  famishing  with  want  were  fed 
with  woe. 
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Up  rose  vast  charnel-houses — poisonous 
Tvith  vapour.  None  passed  scatheless  amidst 
their  fumes. 

And  ever  more  green,  fiery  serpents  wound 
about  the  feet  of  the  suspiciousless  and  young. 

This  was  Philip's  London ! 

Philip — Philip!  —  wise  and  strong — thou 
seest  not  the  whole. 

See  yon  ample  chamber,  where  the  mid- 
night lamp  burns  clear  —  softly,  an  thou 
wouldst  discern !  At  his  desk  sits  a  man  in 
years,  not  aged,  but  past  his  prime.  He 
writes  the  minutes  of  parochial  business,  labour 
becoming  to  a  clerk,  but  clerks  finds  he  none 
at  this  hour.  Above  where  he  sits  float  four 
angels,  the  spirits  of  four  children  whom  he 
lost,  or  rather  who  were  found  of  God,  at  one 
sorrowful  period  not  long  since.  He  has  sat 
thus  for  five  hours  ;  he  constantly  spends 
thus  these  five  hours — he  simply  works  other 
twelve  hours.  Behold,  wearied,  he  lays  aside 
the  pen.  His  Bible  is  his  last  companion,  ere 
he  departs  to  his  pillow. 

s2 
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You  have  seen  a  bishop,  Philip — and  Philip, 
a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump. 

See  yon  murky  dungeon,  where  a  murderer, 
under  sentence  of  death,  toys  with  the  woollen 
binding  of  a  coverlet,  an  idiot-like  smile 
upon  his  thin  features,  excepting  at  moments 
when  one  by  his  side  succeeds  in  awaking 
some  sense  of  his  condition  in  the  mind  of 
the  unhappy  man. 

Who  shall  say,  Philip,  that  beyond  the 
stars  there  dwelleth  not  mercy  for  that  poor 
malefactor?  Perchance  Omnipotence,  viewing 
his  case,  imputes  a  blacker  crime  to  the  judge, 
whose  sentence  gave  him  to  the  hangman, 
than  to  the  debased  forsaken  brother,  that 
unjust  judge  never  sought  to  save,  in  times 
that  are  for  ever  gone  by.  Mayhap,  Philip, 
when  at  sound  of  the  death-bell  that  poor 
man  crosses  the  dungeon  threshold,  to  igno- 
minious dissolution,  his  spirit  may  be  speeding 
to  its  God.  And  Philip,  he  who  there  sits 
bare-headed,  pleading  alone  with  the  reprobate 
and  fallen  one,  he,  Philip,  is  a  noble, 
and    prince   by   birth   among  the  lordlings. 
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Pluck  out  thy  tongue  ere  it  speak  so  rashly, 
Philip ! 

And  women,  clothed  with  the  purity  of  holi- 
ness, daily  move  among  the  sorry  of  the  city, 
angel  ministers  of  charity. 

And  the  archives  of  England  have  a  crim- 
son statute-book,  in  which  is  written,  in  letters 
of  snow,  the  philanthropy  of  Victoria  Regina. 

Philip,  the  poisonous  malaria  of  scepticism 
is  not  confined  to  the  monster  city,  even  as 
temptation  is  no  stranger  to  the  fairest  vale 
of  a  campagna.  Philip,  this  London  is  a 
world  of  unspeakable  wonders ;  and  it  is  not 
fitting  that  one  man's  mind  should  put  a  judg- 
ment upon  it.  Wide  foaming  cataract,  great 
nursing  mother,  God  judgeth  thee  ! 

Maud  and  Philip  had  stormy  interviews, 
turbulent  and  furious  as  northern  gales ;  but 
they  never  parted  save  as  at  the  first,  with 
that  rushing  of  two  souls  into  one,  which 
taught  them  both,  better  than  years  of  devo- 
tion, what  each  was  to  the  other. 
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Maud  went  to  London,  and  Philip  did  not 
escort  her  there.  His  flights  indeed,  poor 
man,  were  pitiable  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  re- 
concile the  facts,  that  Maud  departed  precisely 
four  days  after  her  engagement  was  declared, 
yet  that  they  passed  through  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence, interesting  to  humanity  in  general,  in 
the  space  of  that  very  short  time. 

One  hour,  Philip  would  convoy  his  bright 
bird  upon  her  passage,  nor  would  he  once  quit 
her  side,  while  she  wandered  vagrantly  from 
Salop.  The  next,  for  no  maiden  of  any  order 
upon  earth  would  he  break  the  bonds  of  his 
household  ties.  He  step  from  Hazlewood  in 
such  wise !  Maggie  would  have  a  right  to 
smile  vaguely  then,  and  Allie  might  weep  as 
she  had  not  done  yet.  He  passed  no  half-day 
in  one  mind,  and  time  was  ignored  in  the  rush 
of  his  comings  and  goings. 

Lawrence  and  Magdalen  were  scared.  But 
Muriel  laughed  her  low  laugh  of  love,  and  all 
went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell,  deep  down 
below. 
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CHAPTER   YII. 

Maud  had  imparted  to  her  Aunt  Diana  that 
Louis  was  coming  home. 

Louis  had  written  a  letter  to  **  mamma  ^'  to 
say  that  he  was  coming  home.  Louis  had  lived 
two  years  in  Switzerland,  in  the  family  of  a 
Pastor  of  the  name  of  Aubigne.  Louis  had 
declared  for  the  ministry  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

The  first  two  years  of  his  father's  second 
marriage  had  been  passed  by  him  at  the  col- 
lege in  Cologne ;  the  following  five,  with  but 
little  interruption,  at  Havering  Bower,  study- 
ing with  tutors.  And  from  the  tender  bosom 
of  that  hearth,  which  had  taken  him  into  its 
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love,  it  had  cost  him  a  pang  to  pass  to  stran- 
gers, though  those  strangers  were  after  his 
heart,  and  were  the  chosen  of  Magdalen. 

Lawrence  and  Magdalen  joyfully  encouraged 
th^  hias  of  the  boy's  own  mind.  When  the 
grave  closed  over  their  little  ones,  they  had 
fallen  back  afresh  upon  Louis,  rejoicing  in  his 
early  promise ;  and  latterly,  his  studious  habits 
and  tastes  won  their  ready  respect.  Louis 
had  been  greatly  distressed  by  the  sudden 
death  of  the  infants,  and  by  the  reported 
long  illness  and  tardy  convalescence  of  Mag- 
dalen. 

This  blow  was  a  mournful  commencement 
with  him  to  the  life  but  just  entered  upon. 

His  absence  from  the  Bower  was  severely 
felt.  Maud's  companion  and  Muriel's  nurse 
was  spirited  away  in  Louis ;  and  Lawrence, 
who  could  scarcely  lose  sight  of  his  son  while 
he  lived  at  home  at  the  Bower,  felt  himself 
continuously  bereaved  ;  while  Magdalen,  who 
had  leant  at  all  hours  on  the  firm  young 
arm,  proud  beyond  telling  of  the  stripling,  for 
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whom  she  had  a  mother's  solicitude,  and  who 
bade  fair  to  reward  her  for  it,  sighed  more 
heartily  than  she  admitted  for  his  absence. 

Louis's  rooms  had  been  closed  on  his  de- 
parture ;  and  since  the  morning  when,  with 
drooping  mien,  he  had  come  sadly  out  of  them, 
all  being  prepared,  yet  still  it  remained  to  say 
adieu,  they  had  been  very  seldom  entered. 
Now  they  were  thrown  open  every  day,  and 
the  housemaids'  brushes  came  into  opera- 
tion ;  now  Maud  and  mamma  walked  in  and 
out  of  them,  and  it  was  truly  a  great  event 
which  Maud  announced  to  her  Aunt  Diana, 
when  Louis  was  coming  home — not  for  a 
permanency,  but  at  the  least  for  a  twelve- 
month, ere  entering  upon  studies,  preparatory 
to  the  ministry,  in  a  foreign  university. 

On  a  pleasant  evening  in  April  (date  re- 
corded by  ^Magdalen)  the  son  sat  again  upon 
the  hearth  of  the  Bower,  who  had  not  been 
born  to  its  honours.  Then  there  was  smiling 
through  tears,  then  there  were  child-like 
embraces,  then  there  were  rejoicings  of  ser- 
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vants,  and  once  more,  but  only  for  a  moment, 
sadness  overtook  pale  Muriel. 

The  mountain  winds  had  made  Louis 
robust,  and  he  was  tall  for  his  sixteen  years, 
and  his  serai-continental  costume  became 
him  ;  so  much  for  externals.  And  the  heart 
of  the  lad  was  right — right  with  his  parents 
and  his  God.  He  had  lost  that  lofty  eagle- 
like bearing,  which,  as  a  child,  had  taxed  the 
talent  of  his  step-mother;  he  came  to  her 
from  Herr  von  Gruno  well  taught,  and  re- 
taining the  tenderest  affection  for  herself — an 
affection  begotten  and  begun,  as  we  remember, 
at  the  Rhine ;  but  as  proud  as  when,  in  the 
hall  of  the  College,  he  had  said,  **  Pride  and 
Louis  Peebles  are  synonymous !  "  But  it 
presently  merged  into  a  deep  dependence  in 
the  noble  staff  on  which  he  leaned.  Then  it 
passed,  like  sheet  lightning,  or  summer  rain, 
vivid  in  paroxysms,  till  it  wholly  disappeared. 
His  five  years*  education  at  the  Bower  left 
him  a  creature  whom  the  pastor's  wife,  scan- 
ning  from    behind  her  silver- set   spectacles, 
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pronounced  "very  good."  And  from  his  two- 
years'  location  in  the  simplest  of  retreats  that 
could  shelter  a  God-fearing  pair,  from  the 
chances  of  the  elements,  and  the  perils  of  the 
world,  Louis  had  now  come  home.  There  was 
joy,  then,  in  Havering  Bower,  on  that  indi- 
cated night  in  April. 

But  beneath  the  great  lime-trees  lay  the  life- 
less little  ones;  and  the  sinking  away  of  Muriel 
the  new-comer  detected  at  a  glance.  Thus  re- 
grets were  mingled  in  the  cup  of  the  gladness  of 
Louis.  He  sat  an  hour  in  Muriel's  room  im- 
mediately after  his  arrival,  when  mamma  was 
there,  and  Lawrence  of  course,  enough  com- 
pany to  fluster  Tamar,  the  single-eyed  for  her 
darling.  He  perceived  a  great  change  in  his 
cousin  then ;  but  its  reality  more  deeply  im- 
pressed him  when  he  sat  alone  with  her  the 
following  day,  she  being  then  exempt  from  the 
agitation  of  the  home-coming  of  one  she 
loved  ;  and  quite  calm  as  of  old,  and  lovely  as 
a  dream,  as  ever.  Thus  he  had  seen  her, 
when,  amidst  the  Swiss  chalets,  his  heart  had 
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travelled  to  his  distant  home,  in  fancied  sum- 
monses, to  see  her  die  ;  but  in  bodily  pre- 
sence he  never  before  saw  such  attenuation, 
such  palpable  weakness,  such  spirituelle  fra- 
gility— while  the  pale  beauty  that  attracted 
all  eyes,  ere  Louis  departed  for  Switzerland, 
was  but  shadowed  by  the  angel  purity  sur- 
rounding Muriel  now. 

They  conversed  with  each  other,  and  Mu- 
riel's voice  was  gay ;  it  alone  reminded  him 
that  this  was  mortality,  which,  draped  in  these 
azure,  intangible  aspects,  was  laid  upon  the 
couch  beside  him. 

"  Have  you  come  home  heart-whole,  Louis  ?" 

"  Yes,  Muriel." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  Is  nothing  of  you 
left  in  Switzer's  land  ?  '' 

"  Muriel,  I  am  heart-whole,  in  the  fashion 
of  which  you  speak." 

"  Louis — the  truth,  sir  ! — in  what  fashion 
are  you  not  heart-whole  ?  " 

And  the  youth,  at  whose  ear  was  no  Tamar, 
and  who  was  yet  but  a  lad,  bowed  his  fair 
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head  over  Muriel's  pillows,  and  wept.  Sud- 
denly and  bitterly  flowed  those  tears  ;  but,  at 
her  bidding,  they  vanished,  passing  as  storms 
pass.  Doubtless  she  understood  them ;  for, 
when  there  was  scarcely  a  trace  of  them  left, 
she  addressed  her  young  cousin  thus ; — 

"  Louis,  the  Communion  of  Saints  is  sweet 
— sweet  upon  the  earth,  Louis  :  what  must  it 
then  be  in  heaven  ?  The  forgiveness  of  sins 
is  gracious — gracious  and  soul-subduing  :  how 
shall  we  acknowledge  it  when  we  know  it  in 
full,  taste  it  for  ourselves  in  heaven  ?  The 
resurrection  from  a  couch  of  pain,  such  as  is 
mine,  would  be  blessed,  Louis.  I  confess  to 
you  I  suffer — start  not,  it  is  only  at  times — 
but  what  must  be  the  rising  from  it  all,  my 
Louis  ? — the  bonds  of  earth,  the  dread  of  sin, 
the  yearning  to  glorify,  the  gasping  for  love 
— His  love,  the  Lord's — to  the  realization  of 
the  glory  ?  Answer  me — what  must  be  that  ? 
Yet  you  weep,  Louis,  my  darling,  because 
I  approach  the  glory,  while  you  are  at  a  distance 
from  it  yet.     Smile,   Louis — weep  not;    He 
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carrieth  the  lambs  in  His  bosom.  He  willeth 
not  their  exposure  to  storms-hail,  and  light- 
ning, and  drenching  rains ;  or  that  their  tender 
feet  should  struggle  along  the  hard  highway ; 
or  that  they  wander  where  the  wild  beasts 
range  ;  or  float  in  the  oceans  where  Leviathan 
plays.  He  carrieth  the  lambs  in  His  Bosom ; 
lifted  up  high  above  the  ranks  of  the  re- 
deemed, who  throng  the  base  of  His  holy  throne, 
they  are  wrapt  away  in  His  bosom !  Eternal 
bliss  is  distilled  nectarial,  for  the  food  of  His 
lambs,  who  is  Himself  the  Lamb  of  God  I 
I  see  visions  now,  Louis,  at  all  hours  of  the 
day — beautiful,  real  visions,  dearest,  in  which 
my  Saviour  dries  my  tears — and  not  mine 
only,  darling,  but  the  tears  of  my  beloved 
ones  who  mourn.  I  never  mourn  now,  Louis ; 
I  never  mourned  after  I  knew  that  I  was  re- 
newed of  the  Spirit.  For  I  see  how  sim- 
ple is  the  process  by  which  one  clings  to 
the  cross  ;  how  strong  are  the  chains  that  en- 
circle what  is  once  brought  to  its  foot.  Not 
one  shall  fall  away,  Louis.    I  see  in  my  dreams 
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the  hands  of  my  relations  clasping  each  other 
in  beautiful  bonds,  and  I  do  not  fear  to  miss 
a  single  link,  when  I  seek  that  family  in 
heaven.'' 

"  Muriel !  Muriel !  And  I  have  nothing  to 
respond — nothing  !  " 

*^  Because  I  speak  of  the  world  beyond  the 
grave ;  while  for  you,  Louis,  the  theme  is  life, 
the  noble  life  God  awards  his  creatures  when 
He  makes  them  worthy  to  do  His  will,  per- 
form His  service,  minister  in  His  sanctuary, 
feed  His  sheep,  feed  His  lambs." 

"  I  have  no  troubles,  Muriel,  nor  anxieties, 
not  even  an  apprehension.  I  walk  gladly  in 
the  path  that  is  straightened  for  me,  cradled 
in  the  fairest  prospects — health,  friends,  peace, 
and  hope — what  lot  so  fair  as  mine,  Muriel? 
This  at  present  is  my  lifeJ'' 

"  Louis,  it  is  beautiful  to  tell  of 

"  Ah !  you  should  know  that  dear  Ma- 
dame d'Aubigne.  If  you  were  but  stronger, 
Muriel ! '' 

^*  I  shall  know  her  hereafter,  dear." 
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"  Yes,  yes ;  she  says  she  shall  be  found 
in  one  corner  of  heaven." 

"Sweet  saint — perhaps  she  will  surprise 
herself,  and  be  found  in  exalted  places." 

"  I  can  show  you  a  picture  of  her — T  bor- 
rowed it  for  a  few  months ;  I  carry  it  here 
always,  in  my  pocket-book ;  it  is  the  pastor's, 
and  was  painted  when  she  was  young,  but  her 
features  are  not  at  all  changed,  he  says.  You 
cannot  conceive,  Muriel,  how  well  she  looks 
in  that  tall  white  muslin  cap — it  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  headdresses.  I  never  saw  a 
beautiful  old  lady,  until  I  saw  Madame  d'Au- 
bigne;  she  is  becoming  old,  she  says,  being  ten 
years  older  than  the  pastor.  Her  eyes  are 
precisely  like  those,  pale  in  colour,  meek, 
sweet — they  are  a  little  like  your  own,  Muriel; 
and  the  thin  straight  nose  is  not  unlike  yours, 
but  the  lips  are  very  different,  though  hers 
have  a  delicate  shape.  She  wears  always  that 
kind  of  dress — white  shawl,  crossed  over  the 
breast,  and  a  brooch.  Dear  madame  !  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  her  goodness;  but  I 
have  tired  you,  Muriel !  " 
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'*  No,  dear ;  but  go,  now." 

Tamar  had  come  in,  and  had  solemnly 
shaken  her  head. 

Maggie  and  Alice  sat  in  the  sanctum  sancto- 
rum, where  years  before  the  Lady  of  the  Bower, 
seated  on  a  little  stool,  read  greedily  Miss 
Etherington's  story. 

They  sat,  we  said,  but  we  were  incorrect. 
Alice,  indeed,  sat  serene,  upon  a  seat  scarcely 
higher  than  Magdalen's  stool,  a  little  chair 
Maggie  had  worked.  Maggie  was  a  beautiful 
worker  in  wool,  shading  her  colours  with  fault- 
less taste,  and  selecting  subjects  that  were 
perfect.  This  little  chair  had  been  a  birth- 
day gift,  delightful  in  the  giving  and  receiving; 
for,  as  Maggie  offered  it,  she  compared  herself 
to  the  ancient  she  had  somewhere  read  of, 
who  expired  in  admiring  his  own  work ;  and 
to  Allie  everything  little  was  charming — little 
herself,  a  little  chair  was  the  perfection  of 
personal  rest  (all  this  about  a  chair)  ;  but 
Allie  sat  in  it,  and  also  a  dove,  and  no  flus- 
tering of  feathers  was  there ;  safe  as  under 
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the  maternal  wing  the  innocent  settled  in  the 
cosy  warmth  of  Allie's  soft  white  arms.  But 
Maggie  started  from  time  to  time,  and 
changed  her  seat  to  each  one  respectively, 
within  the  modest  limits  of  the  room,  which, 
being  too  narrow  to  contain  her,  afflicted  the 
unquiet  one. 

Her  father's  intention  to  marry,  while  it 
did  not  anger  her,  as  Philip  had  thought 
it  might,  had  sensibly  ruffled  Maggie. 

When  the  Master  of  Hazlewood  drew  her 
to  his  knee — his  elegant  elder  daughter — 
and  told  her,  in  words  few  but  tender,  the 
predominant  thought  of  his  heart,  almost  seek- 
ing her  sanction,  the  anxious  father  ! — (she 
knew  every  curve  of  his  lip,  every  mean- 
ing of  his  melting  glances — that  good  father ! 
—  who  threw  himself,  as  it  were,  upon 
her  bounty),  her  spirit  smiled  scornfully,  as 
she  said  in  her  measured  tones,  ^''  She  did  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  happiness;"  and  when 
he  craved  more,  and  would  have  won  from  her 
frigidity  an  admission  that  a  sisterly  friendship 
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might  exist  between  her  and  a  lady  scarcely 
older  than  herself,  she  had  replied  that  it  was 
possible — that  indeed  she  did  not  doubt  all  was 
well — that  she  dutifully  desired  his  well-being, 
and  that  she  should  prepare  for  the  bride. 
Maggie's  conscience  was  a  faithful  mo- 
nitor— she  seldom  sinned  blindly ;  so,  when 
her  father,  partially  relieved,  but  saddened  by 
his  mysterious  child,  wounded  by  her  move- 
less coldness,  restlessly  quitted  her  presence, 
that  conscience  had  administered  a  sting; 
from  which  it  had  not  wholly  recovered,  when 
she  summoned  Allie  to  a  conference — for  their 
father's  marriage  behoved  to  be  discussed 
between  them. 

Allie,  smiling  over  her  dove,  when  such 
grave  affairs  were  on  the  taijis,  mightily  per- 
plexed Maggie.  Allie's  serenity  had  been  in- 
herited from  Allie's  serene  mother.  The  vir- 
tues of  Alicia  had  descended  like  a  garment, 
meet  and  fit  for  her  daughter's  wear ;  while 
those  who  could  remember  snatches  of  the 
Lady  of  Havering,  in  her  long  past  secluded 
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youth,  were  reconciled  to  Maggie^s  eccentrici- 
ties, on  the  ground  that  she  resembled 
her.  But  Maggie  and  the  elder  Magdalen 
were  vastly  dissimilar,  while  Allie  was  a  waxen 
image  moulded  from  her  mother^s  form. 

Allie  had  been  taken  to  her  father's  heart, 
and  told,  amidst  his  kisses,  with  the  fondest 
words  and  the  warmest  hopes,  what  it  was 
that  had  come  upon  Hazlewood.  And  Alicia's 
lamb-like  daughter  smiled  when  Alicia's  hus- 
band confessed  to  her  child  that  perhaps  he 
might  have  been  a  little  lonely  since  her  sainted 
mother  went  away  to  her  rest ;  that — that — 
he  was  yet  far  from  old  ;  that  life  looked  still 
very  fresh ;  and  that  a  good  wife  given  by  the 
Lord  would  surely  bring  blessing  anywhere. 

Admitted  to  the  dignity  of  her  father's  con- 
fidence, Allie  lost  all  personality.  Taken  to 
his  heart  to  see  its  secrets  unfolded,  she  ex- 
isted but  in  them.  She  literally  sunned  her- 
self in  him,  and  he  in  her,  with  the  happiness 
he  painted.  This  was  the  Allie  who  sat  now 
with  her  dove — and  Maggie. 
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These  sisters  conversed  very  little  with  each 
other  at  any  period ;  yet  each  was  loath  to 
lose  sight  of  the  other  for  many  hours  at  a 
time.  They  had  little  communion  when  toge- 
ther, none  absolutely  ;  yet  they  could  not  rest 
when  divided.  Like  two  kineof  the  same  mother 
whose  sires  are  different,  they  seemed  to  be  al- 
ways struggling  to  reconcile  conflicting  claims. 

Did  Maggie  ail  anything,  Allie  was  in  de- 
spair ;  did  Allie  ail  anything,  Maggie  was  an 
angel.  Their  friends,  generally,  were  wholly 
at  a  loss  to  tell  what  they  felt  for  each  other ; 
but  Philip  knew  that,  however  weird,  eccentric, 
or  unsatisfactory,  appeared  the  ties  that  united 
them,  his  children  were  dear  to  each  other. 

"  It  is  nonsense  for  papa  to  say  he  will  do 
nothing  to  the  house — arrant  folly,  indeed. 
What  bride  would  come  into  dirty  papers  and 
furniture  nearly  twenty  years  old?  To  my 
mind,  at  least  a  thousand  pounds  require  to 
be  spent,  in-doors  and  out,  before  the  bride 
can  enter." 

^^But,  Maggie  dear,  surely  papa  knows  best." 
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"  Like  Allie  that  is — ^just  like  her ;  always 
the  same  sort  of  symphony  to  all  her  songs. 
'  Surely  papa  knows  best ! '  as  if  papa,  in  his 
state  of  mind,  could  be  supposed  to  know 
anything." 

"Oh,  Maggie!  how  can  you  speak  so?" 
cried  Allie. 

"  It's  the  truth,  my  dear.  At  his  age  gen- 
tlemen are  more  deeply  impressed  than  when 
marrying  in  early  life." 

This  was  out  of  Allie's  depth. 

Presently  she  ventured  to  observe — "  If  I 
were  a  lady  like  Maud  Peebles,  and  were 
marrying  a  man  like  papa,  I  shouldn^t  care  a 
pin  about  new  papers,  Maggie.  In  fact,  I  am 
sure  I  should  never  notice  them,  unless  he 
pointed  them  out." 

**  And  do  you  think  Maud  Peebles  is  a 
stupid  little  thing  like  you,  Allie  ?  I  assure 
you  she  has  her  wits  about  her." 

This  brusque  mention  of  the  sacred  per- 
sonification of  her  idolized  father's  future 
wife  gave  absolute  pain  to  Allie  ;  but  she 
durst  not  again  appeal. 
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^^  This  room,  for  instance,  must  be  wholly 
renovated.  That  devonport  is  just  the 
most  antique  thing  in  all  the  shabby  house." 

''  That  devonport !  "  gasped  Allie,  with 
horror ;   ^'  it  was  mamma's." 

"  Yes,  and  quite  time  it  is  that  it  vanished, 
now  another  mamma  will  be  wanting  a  devon- 
port. You  can  take  it  into  your  room,  if 
you  like,  Allie." 

^^  I  hope  nothing  will  be  moved  without 
papa's  knowledge,"  Allie  now  persisted  mildly. 
Maggie  flared  very  furiously  in  reply.  The 
dissertation  was  prolonged  to  a  late  hour,  and 
ended  in  tears  with  Allie. 

Maggie's  were  reserved  until,  shut  alone 
into  her  bed-room,  she  could  uninterruptedly 
bewail  '^the  miseries  of  life;"  for  Maggie's 
foot,  while  yet  she  was  thus  young,  was 
hovering  over  the  dark  and  dismal  caves  that 
seclude  a  misanthrope. 

Philip  that  evening  was  not  fit  company  for 
his  daughters.  No.  6  of  his  letters  from  his 
brilliant  bird  had  satisfied  him  less  than  any 
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one  of  the  five  which  had  preceded  it ;  and 
one  by  one,  first  their  anticipation,  secondly 
their  perusal,  thirdly  their  digestion,  each  had 
threatened  organic  disorder.  Yet,  had  they 
been  penned  by  the  hand  of  a  goddess,  they 
could  not  have  come  straighter  from  the 
fount  of  Love.  Faithful  as  the  mirror  to  the 
image,  faithful  as  the  shadow  to  the  sun,  beat 
the  warm  heart  of  Maud  ;  but  the  words  were 
never  lettered,  the  thoughts  never  uttered 
that,  under  similar  circumstances,  could 
have  satisfied  a  man  of  the  likeness  of  Philip. 
No  stroke  of  the  girlish  pen  went  unscrutinized 
— no  lightest  word,  especially  an  adjective — 
but  was  construed  and  reconstnied ;  neither  the 
style,  nor  the  character  of  the  paper,  nor  the 
sealing,  failed  to  stir  the  intellect  of  Philip. 
For  Philip's  lamb  was  in  the  mouth  of  the 
lion  ;  so  said  Philip,  chafing  afar. 

He  told  his  love  in  his  answers  to  her  the 
singular  nature  of  his  thoughts  ;  he  adminis- 
tered homilies  she  could  not  understand  ; 
seeking  their  drift,  her  mind  became  perplexed. 
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Nor  did  he  give  bountifully  out  of  the  abun- 
dance which  he  possessed  in  his  expansive 
heart ;  and  what  he  did  give  was  not  of  the 
richest.  "  She  might  leave  his  letters,"  so  he 
said  to  himself,  "  where  the  horrible  ogre  eyes 
of  another  might  rifle  his  treasure's  treasury. 
So  it  was  prudent  to  be  careful.  And  soon — 
yet,  oh !  how  long  before  it ! — soon  she 
would  be  coming  home." 

A  fortnight  elapsed,  and  Maud  got  her 
letters  daily,  which  she  scarcely  slept  for 
anticipating,  and  sometimes  she  wept  over 
these.  She  perceived  a  vacuum,  which  her 
soul  abhorred — a  cloud  creeping  over  her 
image.  She  pondered  deeply,  she  marvelled 
deeply  ;  then  she  grieved  in  reality.  Finally, 
she  ceased  speaking  of  her  love  to  the  ready 
ear  of  Diana.  Diana  had  less  difficulty  after 
the  first  two  weeks  in  carrying  Maud  amongst 
strangers.  Diana  was  proud  of  her  beautiful 
ward  ;  and  since  her  hand  was  safely  bestowed, 
and  therefore  her  heart  could  not  fall  into 
peril,    she   liked   to  minister  to  Maud's  fine 
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taste  in  the  matter  of  music  and  pictures — in 
the  matter  of  fine  men  and  women — in  the 
matter  of  eloquent  discourses,  both  religious 
and  secular.  Thus,  Maud  saw  much  change 
while  visiting  in  Dorset  Street. 

Diana  was  an  artiste,  and  Diana's  husband 
was  rich.  Diana,  consequently,  dressed  well. 
It  was  natural  that  Maud,  perceiving  hourly  the 
brilliance  of  her  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
should  imbibe  from  Diana's  pure  taste  new 
ideas  for  her  own  adornment. 

Soon  the  ward  of  Diana  Munro  was  only  a 
secondary  person  to  herself  in  the  circles  they 
frequented;  and  in  an  evil  hour,  subdued  by  the 
admiration  which  everywhere  attended  Maud, 
a  spectacle  delightful  to  the  partial  tenderness 
of  the  fondest  of  foster-mothers,  Diana  did 
not  refuse  to  permit  that  Maud  should  give 
sittings  to  a  rising  painter,  for  a  full-length 
portrait  for  the  Academy  of  the  following  year. 

So  Philip's  Maud,  splendidly  arrayed,  sat  in 
the  painter's  luxurious  studio,  the  authoress 
working  up,  with  effortless  velocity,  her  next 
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week's  article  for  Blackwood ;  and  the  painter's 
fingers  trembled  artistically,  etching  the  charms 
of  Philip's  Maud. 

When  Edmund  Leigh  heard  accidentally 
that  Maud  Peebles  was  sitting  for  her  portrait 
to  Moray,  he  hurried  thereupon  into  Dorset 
Street.  He  did  not  find  the  ladies  at  home. 
He  sought  them  in  the  evening  with  the  same 
result ;  he  then  followed  them  to  the  Opera, 
whither  he  was  told  they  had  gone. 

Moray  was  in  the  box  before  him,  and  was 
evidently  on  the  easiest  terms  with  both  ladies 
— with  Felix  Munro  also.  Edmund  felt  him- 
self a  black  swan.  He  returned  anxiously  to 
his  seat  in  the  stalls,  intending  to  catch  them 
as  they  left  the  house.  They  sat  out  the 
Opera — so  did  he  ;  but,  on  leaving,  he  missed 
his  friends  in  the  crowd.  Next  morning  he 
breakfasted  in  Dorset  Street :  by  Diana's  urn 
sat  Moray.  Maud  was  not  present  at  the 
breakfast ;  she,  in  fact,  was  conning  above 
stairs,  with  tears  of  bitter  distress,  a  cold, 
cruel  letter  from  Philip. 
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Then — that  is  to  say,  after  breakfast — Mrs. 
Munro  heard  placidly  that  Edmund  Leigh  was 
surprised  at — that  he  regretted,  in  fact — the 
mistake  of  Maud's  introduction  to  a  person  of 
the  stamp  of  Moray.  Moray  was  a  clever 
artist,  a  fashionable  portrait-painter,  whose 
genius  would  doubtless  swiftly  lift  him  into 
higher  walks  of  art — but  scarcely  an  associate 
for  Diana  Munro  ;  not  at  all  for  so  beautiful 
and  rich  a  young  woman  as — as — Philip's 
Maud. 

Mrs.  Munro  listened,  and  a  faint,  faint  angiy 
beam  hung  for  a  moment  in  her  eyes.  Diana 
was  so  seldom  angry — composed,  successful 
Diana — safely-moored,  contented,  satisfied — 
home-blest,  fame-vested  Diana  Munro.  She 
had  forgotten  misfortune,  and  peril  was  a  dis- 
agreeable word  to  her  who  had  been  mercifully 
succoured. 

But  Edmund  was  too  old  a  friend  for  his 
thoughts  to  be  slighted,  or  his  words  gainsaid. 
"  Mrs.  Munro  was  always  ready  to  be  lucidly 
undeceived."    Edmund  Leigh  went  away  more 
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at  ease ;  he  thought  he  had  dismissed  Moray. 
Moray  was  dismissed,  in  fact,  that  morn- 
ing by  Mrs.  Munro — summarily,  on  plea  of 
important  business ;  and  he  had  forthwith 
vanished.  But  Mrs.  Munro  could  not  wholly 
discard  an  attacM  whom,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  cordiality,  she  but  lately  received 
into  her  house,  unless  an  explanation  were 
proffered.  The  same  evening  the  two  ladies 
were,  as  usual,  encountered  by  Moray.  And 
"  Maud,  Miss  Peebles,"  was  not  cold  to 
Moray.  Moray  had  amused  her  lately,  so 
had  wiled  her  from  many  painful  thoughts. 
Moray  was  a  scholar  and  an  artist ;  out  of  his 
silver-lettered  volumes  Moray  could  spread 
feasts  for  the  mind.  Moray  was  the  only 
person  who  in  any  way  diverted  Maud.  And 
Maud  did  not  tell  Diana  that  she  blistered 
Philip's  letters  with  her  tears ;  she  did  not 
tell  her  that  yesterday,  having  written  three 
letters  and  torn  them  up,  because  she  could 
not  tell  how  to  word  them,  she  had  suffered 
the  post  to  go  without  any,  and  was  suffering 
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torments  to-day  from  knowing  that  Philip 
was  suffering  in  consequence. 

It  had  been  understood  that  Maud's  visit 
extended  at  the  latest  to  a  month.  Diana 
had  questioned  staid  reputable  people,  and 
they  had  not  told  her  any  harm  of  Moray ; 
Diana  thought  it  would  be  very  punctilious  to 
object  to  the  simple  presence  of  Moray,  who 
could  be  literally  nothing  to  Philip's  Maud 
Peebles. 

The  month  waned,  and  Moray  played  high ; 
and  Moray's  bosom  friends  laid  bets,  and 
Moray's  housekeeper  took  umbrage,  and 
Moray's  admirer,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
ventured  to  turn  a  little  wheel  for  Moray, 
with  a  neat  little  paragraph,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  celebrated  Claud  Moray, 
painter  of  the  group  of  Her  Majesty's  children, 
and  of  Estelle,  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  of 
Maud,  the  yet  unfinished  portrait  for  the 
Academy  of  1858,  would  shortly  lead  to  the 
hymeneal  altar  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished Miss  Maud  Peebles,  elder   daughter 
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and  co-heiress  of  Kime  Peebles,  Esq.,  late  of 
the  county  of  Salop,  niece  of  Colonel  Haver- 
ing, of  Havering  Bower,  and  ward  of  the 
authoress,  Mrs.  Munro. 

A  devil's  hand  superscribed  that  day's 
copy  of  the  Morning  Chronidey  and  Philip 
Monckton,  Esq.,  of  Hazlewood,  tore  it  open 
moodily,  as  he  drank  his  coffee,  and  read  in 
melancholy  silence,  first  the  parliamentary 
debates,  then  the  foreign  correspondence,  next 
an  accident  or  two,  and  then  the  announce- 
ment of  the  marriage. 

What  did  he  do,  that  poor  Philip,  that 
foolishly  fastidious  Philip?  Did  he  rise  up 
from  his  chair,  sweeping  over  the  urn  in 
his  fury — no,  he  didn't  upset  his  coffee-cup. 
Did  he  grow  very  tremulous  with  suffering 
because  his  lamb  was  grasped  by  the  lion  ? 
No,  he  didn't  tremble  in  the  least ;  nor  did 
he  think  of  her  as  a  lamb,  or  as  a  dove,  or  as 
any  other  helpless  creature. 

He  put  away  the  plate  from  before  him, 
and  leisurely  set  aside  his  cup ;  rose  up  from 
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his  chair,  carrying  the  paper,  and  quitted  the 
room  slowly.  As  he  stood  upon  the  mat  out- 
side the  door,  had  the  tone  of  his  voice  been 
one  remove  higher,  Allie  would  have  heard 
him  say,  with  a  stern,  terrible,  implacable  im- 
peachment, **  The  she-fiend  !  "  As  it  was, 
she  heard  him  speak,  and  fancied  he  called 
her ;  she  ran  to  him,  but  he  was  gone. 

And  Philip,  wise  and  sagacious,  and  a  man 
of  thirty-eight,  did  not  for  a  moment  reflect 
that  it  might  be  an  accident,  or  a  hoax,  or  a 
slander,  or  any  other  possible  thing,  than 
simply  the  orderly  and  suitable  announcement 
of  the  off-coming  marriage  of  a  woman  of  her 
condition  with  a  man  celebrated  in  his  fools' 
gay  world. 

The  next  morning  Maud  watched  in  agony 
while  the  red-coated  messenger  darted  hither 
and  thither  with  his  missives  of  joy  and  woe, 
and  she  trembled  like  an  aspen  when  shrill 
through  the  passages  reverberated  the  clamour 
of  the  postman's  knock  ;  but  there  wasn't  any 
tap  upon  her  door  of  a  servant,  either  then 
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or  for  several  mornings,  with  any  letter  from 
Philip.     Poor  Maud  ! 

If  she  could  have  witnessed  Philip,  with 
the  Morning  Chronicle  in  his  hand,  sitting  as 
he  had  sat  almost  uninterruptedly  for  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  the  spectacle  would  likely 
have  killed  her;  and  yet,  as  the  jester  said, 
"  It  does  take  a  deal  to  kill ;  "  but  she  did  not 
witness  that  spectacle. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Muriel  had  a  difficulty  in  writing.  She 
did  occasionally  overcome  the  difficulty,  for 
the  sake  of  the  pleasure  that  belonged  to  it. 
But  her  friends,  knowing  at  what  cost  she 
wrote,  resigned  all  claim  to  her  letters. 

She  had  not  written  at  all  to  Maud  since 
their  separation.  Maud,  on  the  contrary,  had 
written  to  Muriel  very  frequently ;  for  Muriel 
delighted  in  her  sister's  letters,  which,  she 
said,  transported  her  into  the  recesses  of 
another  heart  of  her  own. 

With  that  careful  forethought  which  was  con- 
stantly exercised  by  each  member  of  this  circle 
towards  Muriel,   Maud   from  the  first  put  a 
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stop  up>^n  her  eager  pen  ;  toned  down  her 
springing  declarations,  writing  to  the  Muriel 
— who,  she  prayed  the  Father!  might  never 
be  given  over  to  the  loves  of  earth — pale, 
spirituelle  Muriel! — with  whom  marriage 
could  have  nothing  to  do. 

Maud  wrote,  then,  to  Muriel  after  the 
order  of  the  conversations  they  usually  held 
while  together,  and  Muriel  herself  formed  ever 
the  principal  subject ;  so  their  purport  neces- 
sarily ran  less  upon  this  world^s  ebbs  and 
flows — its  dreads,  and  fears,  and  hungry 
cravings,  and  boisterous  affections,  and  terres- 
trial and  mutable  joys — than  upon  the  other, 
to  which  Muriel  more  nearly  approximated. 
And  be  sure  that  when  the  pen  of  the  scribe 
was  flagging  with  a  strange  pain  at  her  heart, 
she  suffered  not  a  sign  of  it  to  deface  her 
paper,  to  become  a  libel  upon  sisterly  truth 
— for  who  dare  pain  sweet  Muriel?  Shall 
Muriel  suffer  in  the  person  of  another  for  any 
smart  or  wrong  ?  Thus,  potent  influences 
shielded  Muriel,  and  hid  from  her  the  secrets 

u2 
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of  Maud,  when,  in  absence,  their  detail  would 
have  yielded  too  deep  a  sorrow. 

So  Muriel  lay  dreaming  of  a  bridal,  and 
Maud  of  her  obsequies,  perhaps.  The  lady 
of  Havering  also  received  letters  from  Maud  ; 
and  they  gave  her  great  satisfaction,  for  they 
^  bore  the  impression  of  salutary  ballast  at 
work  in  the  system,  which  had  been  intoxi- 
cated when  Maud  departed  from  the  Bower. 
But  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  these  letters 
were  upon  the  whole  superficial,  for  her  nieces 
had  never  placed  such  confidence  in  her,  as,  had 
there  existed  no  Diana  Munro,  must  have  re- 
sulted from  their  vicinage  to  Magdalen.  How, 
therefore,  could  Maud  disclose  to  Mrs.  Haver- 
ing what  Diana  Munro  did  not  guess  ?  But 
Diana  would  soon  guess  it  —  some  wordless 
calamity,  that  is. 

For  now  it  was  not  Diana  who  invited  her 
young  niece  into  gaiety,  with  a  pardonable 
longing  to  witness  her  successes,  and  a  praise- 
worthy wish  to  improve  the  mind  of  the  girl, 
whose  heart  was  stricken.  Now  it  was  Maud 
who,  from  day  to  day,  eagerly  arranged  a  sue- 
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cession  of  engagements,  which  kept  in  a  per- 
petual whirl  the  usually  orderly  authoress. 

But  Maud  was  to  have  her  way,  for  would 
she  not  soon  have  departed  ?  And  Diana 
did  slightly  curb  this  extraordinary  and  insa- 
tiable thirst,  which  seemed  to  be  seizing  upon 
Maud,  or  the  latter  would  have  wholly  ignored 
the  possibility  of  her  aunt's  disapprobation. 
For  Maud  contended  with  madness — four  days, 
and  no  letter  from  Philip  ;  nor  one  written  by 
herself  to  him,  whom  momently  she  thought 
to  see — in  every  sound  upon  the  steps,  in 
every  echo  in  the  hall,  in  every  passage  of  a 
carriage,  in  every  opening  of  a  door — for 
could  he  exist  much  longer  apart  from  her? 

To  Maud  it  appeared  unnatural  that  he 
was  not  beside  her  long  since.  And  this  pall- 
like silence  !  —  softening  of  the  brain  would 
supervene ;  he  would  tear  his  hair,  in  unavail- 
ing regrets,  when,  seeking  at  length  the  Maud 
whom  he  neglected,  he  would  find  her  trans- 
muted to  an  idiot  in  sensibility;  or  in  another 
case  he  would  come  into  her  presence,  when 
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her  blood,  gushing  from  some  vital  organ, 
would  drench  and  saturate  him,  as  she  died 
upon  his  breast.  It  had  come  to  pass  thus 
with  her.  Poor,  young,  splendid,  ignorant 
one !  Diana  had  written  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Monckton  of  Hazlewood,  a  cordial  and  cha- 
racteristic epistle,  such  as  it  well  pleased  him  to 
receive  in  the  early  days  of  the  visit.  In  it 
she  had  presssed  Mr.  Monckton  to  come  to 
Dorset  Street.  He  had  replied  in  broad  Irish, 
which  had  captivated  Diana:  his  cogent  rea- 
sons to  refuse  her  invitation  came  with  irre- 
sistible force,  they  were  so  purely  comic  and 
resolved,  causing  Maud  to  caper  and  pirou- 
ette, in  a  very  frenzy  of  enjoyment ;  since 
thus  it  was  he  was  pleased  to  disclose  himself, 
for  Diana  to  behold  how  he  became  his  fetters. 
In  her  ecstasies  she  had  called  him  her  **  de- 
lightful Philip  ! "  Clearly  it  did  not  afterwards 
occur  to  Diana  to  wonder  why  Philip  did  not 
present  himself  in  Dorset  Street. 

So  his  Bonnibel  walked  bare -foot  over  the 
red-hot  shares,  while  she  was  inclosed  in  the 
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strongest  bonds  of  the  best  human  affections  ; 
and  her  youth,  and  simplicity,  and  inexpe- 
rience were  left  to  sustain  the  crisis  alone, 
when  a  single  touch  by  a  tempered  hand 
would  have  served  to  deliver  her. 

The  postman  electrifies  her,  as  she  lies 
dressed  upon  her  bed,  the  fifth  morning.  And 
now  assuredly  ascending,  borne  laggardly  up 
the  stair,  there  approaches  unto  Maud  a  letter. 
She  receives  it  upon  the  threshold,  turning 
away  her  head  from  the  servant  who  offered 
it.  It  is  from  Hazlewood,  but  not  from  him 
— "  he  is  ill,"  she  thinks  !  She  utters  a  cry 
in  her  trouble ;  but  she  dropped  the  paper 
from  her  hand,  having  read  the  following,  and 
fainted : — 

"  My  beautiful  *  Mamma^ — For  already  I 
regard  you  in  that  dear  light — since  are  you 
not  beloved  by  my  father  ?  I  could  not  rest 
until  I  said  to  you  by  writing,  what  I  am 
eager  to  say  to  you  in  words — that  we  warmly 
welcome  you  at  Hazlewood. 

*^  Papa  has  not  been  well  the  last  few  days, 
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and,  therefore,  some  little  household  prepara- 
tions with  which  I  am  intending  to  gratify 
you  do  not  progress  as  I  would  wish ;  for 
Allie  will  not  suffer  papa  to  be  teased,  nor,  in 
his  present  doleful  mood  (natural  in  your  ab- 
sence), would  I  dare  to  attack  him. 

"  But  when  are  you  going  to  leave  London, 
so  that  all  may  be  well  with  him  again,  and 
that  Allie  and  I  may  see  you,  and  plan  our 
future  lives  ?  I  feel  that  it  is  sweet  to  antici- 
pate the  coming  of  one  into  our  home,  who 
will  be  divested  of  a  certain  awe  which  clings 
about  a  father  such  as  mine  (think  not  I  would 
exempt  him  from  it).  And  Allie — bless  her  ! 
— is  a  dove,  but  not  always,  as  you  may  sur- 
mise, a  sufficient  companion  for  me.  But  I 
shall  find  all  I  crave  united  in  you ;  and  I 
hope  you  will  give  yourself  a  present  claim  to 
my  boundless  gratitude,  by  writing  me  one 
little  line  in  reply  to  this,  so  that  I  may  know, 
and  papa  may  know,  how  truly  you  believe 
me,  my  beautiful  '  mamma,' 

"  Yours  most  lovingly, 

*'  Magdalen  Monckton." 
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Maud's  morning  appearance  bad  become 
uncertain.  Sbe  would  be  down  witb  tbe  lark, 
or  she  would  not  be  in  time  for  breakfast  with 
the  family  ;  and  she  objected  to  breakfast  in 
her  room.  Under  these  circumstances  her 
absence  caused  no  anxiety,  and  she  recovered 
alone  from  her  swoon.  The  letter  of  Maggie 
lav  at  her  feet.  She  arose,  walked  to  her 
open  desk,  took  out  paper,  selected  a  pen,  and 
wrote : — 

'*  My  dear  Maggie — If  it  were  possible,  I 
would  gladly  disclose  to  you  how  deeply  I  feel 
your  letter.  Most  fully  I  appreciate  the  kind- 
ness it  expresses,  and  I  pray  God  that  no 
diminution  of  the  trust  therein  shown  in  good- 
ness and  truth  may  ever  occur  to  its  author. 
In  this  troublous  world,"  dear  Maggie  Monck- 
ton,  no  eve  can  discern  the  secret  tracks  which 
are  traced  by  Providence,  until,  having  entered 
their  devious  ways,  our  foot  can  never  recede 
again,  be  its  steps  for  joy  or  woe. 

"  That  AUie,  the  dove-like,  may  retain 
ever  more  that  blessed  similitude — that  you, 
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Maggie,  may  be  safely  provided  with  the  purest 
and  faithfullest  companionship — and  that  never 
so  much  as  a  single  cloud  may  cross  any  more 
the  upright  walk  of  your  noble,  high-minded, 
honourable  father,  are  the  prayers,  Maggie, 
that  issue  at  this  moment  from  the  lips  of  her 
who  yet  subscribes  herself, 

"  Your  faithful  friend, 

"Maud  Peebles." 

Fatal,  fatal  missive ! 

Philip,  under  plea  of  headache,  sat  alone. 

An  unfeigned  ache  he  suffered,  but  less  of 
the  head  than  of  the  heart.  His  dining-room 
door  opened  quietly,  and  Maggie  glided  in  and 
stood  behind  him.  She  had  a  manner  of  put- 
ting her  arms  round  his  neck,  standing  at  the 
back  of  his  chair.  She  did  that  now,  and, 
as  her  hands  met  each  other,  Philip  was  pre- 
sented with  the  sight  of  a  letter  open,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Maud. 

He  could  not  have  touched  that  fair  note- 
sheet — no,  not  if  he  were  bitten  by  a  viper, 
and  its  border  held  an  antidote — no  !    But  his 
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eyes  consumed  the  page,  the  one  page  that 
was  occupied.  He  read  the  grim  passages 
thrice,  and  grimly  his  distorted  mind  trans- 
lated them.  Then  he  reclined  his  head  upon 
the  near  breast  of  his  daughter,  and  she 
lightly  kissed,  as  was  her  delight,  his  bright, 
soft  chestnut  hair.  Maggie  perceived,  as  she 
thought,  a  disinclination  in  her  father  to  dis- 
cuss the  sweet  little  epistle  she  had  brought 
him.  So,  soon,  ere  he  had  recovered  from  its 
perusal,  she  glided  away  as  she  came. 

"  No  diminution  of  trust  in  goodness  and 
truth  " — ^^  can  never  recede  again  " — ^^  high- 
minded,  honourable  father" — (Satanella  !) — 
^^yet  subscribes  herself  Maud  Peebles  !  " 

"  Yet"  was  the  damning  point.  The  rest 
might  have  been  transposed ;  the  rest  might 
possibly  have  righted  itself;  but  *'yet — Maud 
Peebles." 

She  then  declared,  and  to  his  daughter,  her 
approaching  marriage  with  Moray  ! 

Wretched  Maud  !  Tracing  that  '*  yet,"  she 
had  been  firmly  convinced  that  the  sun  then 
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riding  to  its  meridian  would  fall  in  its  wane 
upon  her  dead.  Poor  Maud  !  She  helieved 
— how  should  she  doubt  it,  'never  having 
tested  its  inefficiency  —  that  this  blow  must 
kill !  Maggie,  his  own  daughter,  remained  in 
ignorance  that  he  had  cast  her  off.  Such  was 
his  indifference — his  stolid  indifference — his 
imperturbable  and  monstrous  pride — that  he 
had  not  thought  to  declare  to  his  family  that 
his  bonds  had  dissolved  upon  him. 

At  twelve  Mrs.  Munro  and  her  ward  had  a 
final  engagement  with  Mr.  Moray  to  complete 
the  series  of  sittings  for  the  full-length  por- 
trait. At  twelve,  therefore,  Maud  sat  in  state, 
and  Diana  scribbled,  and  Moray  sighed  above 
his  palette.  For  was  not  his  Elysium  fading, 
as  he  mournfully  enquired  sotto  voce,  while 
Diana  was  searching  for  a  term,  northerly, 
amidst  the  cloud  spots  ?  And  Maud  heard 
that  whisper,  Moray's  first  breath  that  was 
tinctured  with  his  new  resolves — the  first 
that  penetrated,  beyond  the  moment,  the  hear- 
ing of  her  to  whom  he  spoke. 
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She  raised  her  large  eyes  to  take  note  of 
this  person,  to  whose  presence  she  had  be- 
come accustomed,  without  once  questioning 
his  order. 

The  painter  was  fair  to  see.  Classic  as 
any  severe  Vestal  bending  from  a  temple's 
steps.  His  dark  hair  was  brushed  almost 
fiercely  right  off  his  brows  ;  his  dark  dreamy 
eyes  were  full  of  genius  ;  his  moustache 
attained  a  faultless  sweep  ;  his  lips  were 
Grecian,  and  the  outline  of  his  colourless 
cheek  was  Grecian  also.  His  neck,  long  and 
bare,  curvetted  swan-like,  according  to  his 
many  moods,  rising  out  of  a  loose,  wide, 
neglige  collar,  fastened  with  a  hanging  bow  of 
ribbon.  A  crimson  velvet  morning-gown  en- 
veloped his  very  graceful  figure ;  and  Maud 
glanced  down  to  unimpeachable  slippers,  tas- 
tily embroidered  with  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
plume. 

Moray's  father  was  a  painter  before  him. 
With  a  painter's  fancy  he  had  given  his  son 
an    olden     painter's     name.       The    younger 
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Moray  was  called  Claud.  This,  then,  is 
Claud  Moray,  as  viewed  tranquilly  by  Maud, 
himself  sensible  of  that  view. 

When  Maud,  Miss  Peebles,  quitted  his 
studio  that  day  she  bore  in  her  hand  a  noble 
head  of  Cleopatra,  which  the  painter  con- 
fessed had  been  inspired  by  her  portrait ;  and, 
indeed,  the  fact  was  palpable.  He  uttered 
sentences  en  passant  about  Antonyms  peerless 
enslaver,  of  which  Maud  heard  only  the  half, 
for  she  was  growing  sadly  worn  and  fatigued, 
though  it  was  but  two  in  the  day ;  but, 
carrying  away  the  Cleopatra,  not  yet  dry 
from  the  easel,  she  did  not  object  to  this 
blending  of  her  features  with  those  of  the 
gorgeous  Cleopatra. 

She  accepted  the  first  gift  of  Claud  Moray, 
entirely  omitting  to  thank  him  for  it.  Mr. 
Moray,  bowing  in  his  hall,  was  very  much  dis- 
gusted with  the  nonchalance,  that,  deigning  to 
retain  his  darling  Cleopatra  —  his  eighty 
guinea  Cleopatra — absolutely  paid  him  not  in 
smiles. 
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He  smoked  vituperously  in  consequence, 
for  the  original  of  Cleopatra  -^^-as  on  his  list, 
his  free  list  of  eligible  girls,  who,  in  certain 
desperate  emergencies,  must  contend  for  the 
honour  of  investing  him,  Claud  Moray,  with 
the  necessary  adjuncts  of  life. 

The  painter  had  experienced  a  shooting 
pain  precisely  as  these  ladies  had  entered  his 
studio.  It  came  on  the  report  of  a  dun,  and 
had  created  the  empressement  which  attended 
this  final  sitting.  It  induced  him  now  to 
dress,  to  abscond  from  his  easel,  stravaigingy 
that  he  might  ascertain  from  reliable  sources 
the  precise  fortune  of  Kime  Peebles'  co- 
heiresses. Moray  strolled  first  into  Wimpole 
Street.  There  he  found  Holl  from  home  ; 
but,  with  the  license  of  an  intimate,  having 
kissed  the  girl  who  opened  the  door,  because 
she  was  both  young  and  pretty,  he  ascended 
to  the  studio,  Janet  following  with  the  key. 
But  Mr.  Moray^s  engagements  were  too  press- 
ing to  admit  of  a  lengthened  criticism,  either 
of  the   ^^  Romeo  and  Juliet  *'  or  the  ^^  Morn- 
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ing's  Dawn,"  of  poor  Holl.  His  fastidious 
taste  precluded  much  expenditure  of  time  on 
Janet,  so  IIoll's  hall  door  was  speedily  re- 
closed  behind  h*im. 

Moray  turned  next  into  Leclerc's. 

Leclerc  stood  at  work  with  his  model. 
Leclerc  never  gossiped  by  daylight ;  Leclerc, 
moreover,  painted  well,  but  Leclerc  sometimes 
heard  the  news ;  Moray  "  spared  Leclerc  three 
seconds  to  invite  him  to  an  oyster  supper." 
Leclerc  ^^  didn't  think  he  was  engaged." 
**  Leclerc  would  be  expected,  then,  at  ten." 
^'  Leclerc  would  look  in,  then,  at  ten." 

Down  Cavendish  Street,  across  Oxford 
Street,  and  into  Dr.  Hoffman's  chemical  col- 
lege. (Moray's  choice  acquaintances  were 
foreigners;  he  studied  them,  be  it  said,  for 
his  Art.)  Marenco  Cuba  de  la  Euente  is 
engaged  in  his  laboratory  ;  he  laments  that 
he  positivement  promised  le  Docteur  to  make  a 
little .  analyse ;  cannot,  therefore,  promenade 
with  Moray;  but  if  Moray  could  name  a 
future  moment?     Moray  named  the  hour  of 
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ten,  at  his  studio.  "  Good,"  responds  Marenco 
Cuba  de  la  Fuente,  in  his  sweetest  and 
most  fine-toned  voice,  wide  as  a  savage  of  the 
accent  he  has  studied  for  fourteen  months, 
with,  for  him,  an  amazing  fortitude,  after 
two  years  passed  in  Paris ;  and  Clarence 
Cuba  de  la  Fuente  lays  his  hand  upon  his 
breast,  as  he  bows  from  the  door  his  distingue^ 
departing  amigo,  with  gestures  peculiar  to 
Venezuela ;  grace,  and  ease,  and  dignity,  and 
charm  sit  upon  his  limbs,  in  his  glances,  on 
his  tones  —  be  it  understood  we  mean  no 
satire — our  far  more  sterling  race  cannot 
negative  the  fascination  of  these  children  of 
the  tropics  —  we  are  insensibly  won  by 
them. 

But  Moray  is  away  down  Old  Bond  Street, 
to  where  Gervais,  the  perfumer,  pays  suit. 
He  is  a  diamond  of  the  first  water.  Moray 
speaks  a  word  in  his  ear.  Next  he  looks  in 
at  the  "  United  "  ;  two  fellows  of  his  clique  are 
in,  but  both  are  confoundedly  ignorant,  know- 
ing only  that  Kime  Peebles  is  defunct.     Back 

voL  II.  X 
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into  Yigo  Street  floats  Moray.  Mrs.  Allan 
Beauchamp  is  at  home — that  is,  she  receives 
Mr.  Moray.  She  knows  the  fortune  of  the 
Peebleses — the  angel !  what  is  there  that  she 
doesn^t  know  ?  Maud  Peebles  is  no  longer 
one  of  many — she  has  risen  to  be  "  the  one.'' 
"  No  man  short  of  idiotcy  would  sneeze  at 
her,"  said  Mrs.  Allan.  Mrs.  Allan  wasn't  of 
the  first  order — that's  all  we  can  say  of  her. 
Moray  saunters  next  through  Piccadilly  to 
dine  at  St.  James's  Hall.  Luckily  Bob 
Maynard  turns  in  with  him,  and  the  two  get 
up  a  cozy  little  chat.  But  the  soup  is  exe- 
crable, so  says  Bob  ;  and  the  fish  calumniates 
Billingsgate  ;  and  vol-au-vent  is  not  choice  to- 
day, and  game  is  not  piquant,  and  omelettes 
are  tame,  and  fromage  a  la  creme  is  a  libel  on 
the  Boulevards,  and  the  wine  is  only  worse 
than  the  bitter  beer  ;  but  Moray  eats  a  dinner 
notwithstanding  all,  for  Moray^s  prospects  are 
improving. 

Two  hours  later  old  Sir  Harry  Murdock 
Yane  gets  a  billet  at  the  *'  United  Service ;  " 
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"  he  is  prayed  to  act  as  host  (in  a  dilemma) 

for  his  obedient  and  devoted, 

"CM. 

Postscript. — "Ten — oysters — and  C.  M.'s 
studio." 

It  was  rather  inconvenient,  but  Sir  Harry 
went,  which  was  fortunate ;  for  C.  M.  was  so 
driven  for  time,  as  it  chanced,  that  he  failed 
to  secure  anybody  else,  failing  a  reply  from 
Sir  Harry.  For  Diana  Munro,  who  was  sel- 
dom ill,  was  carried  ill  to  her  room  that  day, 
as  Moray  learned  when  calling  at  the  door, 
with  some  orders  for  an  exhibition.  Diana 
ate  tamarinds  the  night  before,  and  tamarinds 
never  did  agree  with  her ;  she  had  risen 
superior  to  their  effects  to  escort  Maud  to  the 
studio ;  but  that  effort  had  exhausted  her 
resources.  Diana  had  a  loving  husband — 
Diana's  loving  husband  nursed  her  sick,  as 
tenderly  as  in  health  he  solaced  her. 

Her  Majesty  gave  a  ball  to-night  to  general 
company.  Madam  Clara  Novello  sang  to- 
night  at   Exeter   Hall.     A   division   of  the 

x2 
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House  took  place  to-night.  Perhaps  that 
public  who  came  to  court  Diana,  whom  Diana 
could  not  well  exclude,  and  the  private 
friends  who  were  always  welcome,  went  one 
and  all  to  one  or  all  of  these,  for  nobody,  as 
it  chanced,  came  that  evening  to  10,  Dorset 
vStreet,  save  Moray,  who  left  his  orders  there 
in  person. 

Maud — Miss  Peebles — and  Claud  Moray 
sat  alone  in  the  drawing-room.  The  former 
had  received  a  lucid  impression  with  her  letter 
of  that  day  ;  an  impression  like  one  inflicted 
by  a  blade  of  sharp  steel  in  any  vulnerable 
part — a  gash  on  her  hereditary  pride.  In 
her  turn  she  must  learn  to  despise. 

Claud  Moray  had  received,  as  we  know,  two 
very  lucid  impressions — the  dun,  and  the  ver- 
dict of  Mrs.  Allan  Beauchamp — that  day. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  in  that  after-dinner 
time,  when  Maud  sat  silent,  with  the  light 
on  her  proud  head,  and  the  carmine  curtain 
sheltering  her  cheek,  gave  it  a  hue  more 
superb  than  its  own,  when  the  golden  time- 
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pieces  ticked  in  distant  places,  and,  save  that 
ticking,  not  a  sound  fell  on  the  ear,  that 
Claud's  embroidered  waistcoat  was  stirred  by 
human  heaves,  as  Claud  leant,  tall  and  grace- 
ful, by  the  marble-fronted  hearth — for  Claud, 
in  spite  of  the  double  impression,  had  a  fixed 
distaste  for  the  sound  of  No,  spoken  reso- 
lutely by  moulded  lips,  in  a  tone  befitting 
Cleopatra.  But  he  who  hesitates  is  lost,  so 
Claud  would  hesitate  no  longer. 

She  heard  with  undisguised  amazement. 
She  forgot  her  woman's  airs.  She  betrayed 
no  untrue  tremors,  suitable  and  lady-like. 
She  had  got  her  champion :  it  didn't  much 
matter  in  what  panoply  he  came  donned. 

Her  resolve  was  instantly  taken.  She 
raised  her  eyes,  and  told  Mr.  Moray  that  she 
accepted  him.  And  Mr.  Moray  knelt  low  at 
her  feet,  and  kissed  her  white-gloved  hand. 
Then  he  spoke,  softly,  as  lovers  should.  No 
discordance  here,  no  sharp  tones,  no  gestures 
that  disband,  or  glaring  rays  of  the  counte- 
nance, reflecting  floods  beneath. 
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The  moments  pass  heavily,  so  it  seems  to 
us.  Not  so  to  Claud,  for  he  thought  of  his 
duns ;  not  so  to  Maud,  for  she  thought  of  her 
burial,  and  willed  to  be  called  by  her  husband's 
name  when  Philip  came  seeking  her  monument 
— for  he  would  come  seeking  that. 

So  incredibly,  0  Diana,  opportunity  propels 
sentiment.  In  a  crisis,  men  live  years  in  an 
hour :  on  the  battle-field,  in  times  of  revolu- 
tion— ever  on  the  approach  of  death.  With 
Maud  age  came  thus.  Tamarinds,  Diana,  shall 
henceforth  be  eschewed  by  thee,  as  the  Evil 
One  eschews  holy  water.  But  Maud's  mar- 
riage is  fixed,  Diana.  She  hesitated  at  a 
former  date — she  does  not  hesitate  now. 

She  has  said  that  in  thirteen  days  Claud 
Moray  shall  meet  her  at  the  church. 

Philip  had  been  fain  to  take  her  there,  carry 
her  in  his  arms,  perhaps  fly  with  her  through 
the  air — any  way  her  steps  would  be  his.  But 
Claud  Moray  is  more  comme  il  faut,  more  a  la 
Cleopatra.  Claud  Moray  will  await  with  his 
groomsman,  fiiultlessly  arrayed,  and  illumed 
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by  painted  glass,  at  ease  upon  the  carpeted 
altar,  the  bride,  who  comes — who  comes — who 
comes — torpid  through  the  metropolitan  aisle, 
walking  in  her  spirit  betwixt  the  pews  of 
Havering — deathly,  deathless  Maud  ! 

Moray  arose  to  depart.  In  truth,  he  might 
hope,  rushing  in  now,  to  be  at  the  tail  of  the 
oyster  party  ;  for  oyster  parties  terminated 
early  with  the  fast  clique  of  Moray,  and  to 
stay  longer  in  the  Dorset  Street  drawing-room 
was  unnecessary. 

This  last  affianced  was  a  remarkable  variety 
to  any  of  her  sisterhood.  He  does  not  feel 
disposed  to  kiss  her,  faultless  as  she  sits  in  her 
beauty ;  no,  for  display  is  always  vulgar. 
His  hand  is  on  the  door,  when  he  suddenly 
pauses,  hesitates,  and  finally  returns  to  her 
side. 

"Miss  Peebles — Maud — my  happiness  is 
so  sudden,  the  glare  of  it  blinds  my  eyes !  I 
shall  not  awake  to-morrow  morning,  and  find 
that  I  but  dreamed  a  dream  ?  " 

"  Sir  ? '' 
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'^  I  may  rely  upon  ray  present  trust,  that 
I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  win  your 
affections  ?  " 

''That  I  have  engaged  myself  to  marry 
you  ?  " 

''  Exactly — enough.  Fairest,  most  charm- 
ing !  —  truth  sits  on  your  lips,  as  love  on 
mine/' 

Moray  had  not  studied  in  Eome.  So  that 
pose  was  not  learned  in  Kome ;  it  came  in- 
stinctively to  Claud  Moray,  with  whom  life  was 
an  art. 

"  What  of  Diana  ?  "  was  the  present  thought 
of  Maud  Peebles,  twelve  hours  later.  Not  of 
her  health,  but  her  capacity  for  tragedy. 
Might  she  be  relied  upon  ?  Yes,  but  the 
time  was  not  come. 

Diana  kept  her  bed  a  whole  week.  She 
had  not  been  so  great  an  invalid  since  Felix 
had  had  the  charge  of  her.  The  door  was 
besieged  by  enquirers. 

On  the  evening  that  Felix  carried  his  wife 
in  her  shawls  to  the  drawing-room,  Maud  pre- 
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pared  Mrs.  Munro  to  expect  Colonel  Havering 
on  the  raorrow. 

**  Has  he  some  Poor-law  business  again,  or 
what  brings  him  just  now,  my  Maud  ?  You 
look  pale,  child.  Why  don't  you  look  better, 
when  your  Uncle  Lawrence  is  coming  to  report 
on  you  ? — and  upon  us  also,  my  Felix,  for  our 
care  of  her." 

Felix  was  most  desirous  that  Colonel  Haver- 
ing should  not  find  his  young  guest  looking 
pale.  The  young  guest,  as  Diana  was  removed 
for  the  night,  whispered  an  inquiry  at  what 
hour  in  the  morning  Diana  would  be  alone  in 
her  room ;  and  Diana  said,  '*  As  early  as  you 
please,  darling,  if  you  want  to  have  a  talk 
with  me.  I  have  indeed  been  a  prisoner. 
Felix  always  breakfasts  at  nine." 

"  Diana,"  said  the  niece  and  ward  of  the 
authoress  precisely  at  nine  on  the  following 
morning  —  her  niece  had  gradually  dropped 
the  antecedent  "  aunt,"  hearing  this  lady,  like 
all  noticeable  persons,  constantly  called  simply 
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by  her  name — "  Diana,  I  have  a  thing  to  tell 

you." 

^*  Child !  how  excessively  pale  you  are  I 
Move  that  green  dressing-gown  from  beyond 

you." 

But  Maud  did  not  obey. 

"  Diana,  attend." 

^^  Maud,  my  child,  come  hither  !  " 

^*  I  stir  not — I  feel  not— I  speak.  Now  or 
never  can  you  hear  me." 

Diana  sat  upright  in  her  bed. 

"  Colonel  Havering — our  Uncle  Lawrence 
— comes  here  at  my  bidding,  Diana,  to  autho- 
rize my  marriage  settlements." 

"  Certainly,  ray  dear." 

"  It  is  necessary  there  should  be  no  delay 
in  their  preparation.  I  tell  you  this,  that  you 
may  proffer  none.  My  wedding  will  take 
place  on  the  29th  of  this  month." 

"  My  darling,  I  rejoice " 

"  Stay — there  is  a  slight  change  in  the 
dramatis  personce  since — since — I  came  here. 
The  bridegroom  is  not  of  the  county  Salop  ; 
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in  short,  I  wed  not  Philip  Monckton.  Gently, 
Diana — all  is  satisfactorily  arranged.  Phihp 
weds  not  me — I  wed  Claud  Moray." 

"  Child  !  " 

"  I  wed  Claud  Moray." 

*'  Maud ! " 

"  I  wed  Claud  Moray." 

"  Does — Philip — know  ?  "  gasped  Diana. 

"  Philip — does — know,"  gasped  Maud. 

For,  on  the  second  morning  after  Moray's 
declaration,  a  letter  from  Philip  had  come. 

Maud  had  answered  that  letter. 

She  said  truly  that  Philip  did  know.  She 
said  truly  that  she  wedded  Moray. 

Colonel  Havering  informed  Mrs.  Munro 
that  he  received  Maud's  summons  with  inde- 
scribable amazement ;  for  within  the  last  two 
days  he  had  been  informed  by  Philip,  in  un- 
mistakable language,  that  the  engagement 
had  been  annulled.  But  on  the  receipt  of 
Maud's  letter  at  the  Bower,  Magdalen  had 
rested  not  until  the  guardian  whom  his 
brother's  orphan   daughter  had  peremptorily 
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summoned  to  her  was  upon  his  way  to 
London. 

Mrs.  Munro  imparted  to  Colonel  Havering 
that  Maud  wedded  Claud  Moray. 

They  were  clever  people,  Colonel  Lawrence 
and  Diana,  and  had  reached  the  zenith  of  their 
age  ;  inexperience  was  foreign  to  them,  yet 
experience  was  useless  to  them  here.  At  the 
first  Colonel  Lawrence  proclaimed  a  veto. 
Yet  how  proclaim  a  veto  on  his  niece's  maiden 
word ;  and  she  had  promised,  and  for  the 
twenty-ninth  ?  At  the  first  Diana  had  thought 
to  send  to  Philip  ;  yet  how  despatch  even 
Edmund  Leigh  to  the  Philip  who  had  penned 
this  letter,  and  had  penned  it  well,  within 
these  two  days,  to  Colonel  Lawrence  ? 

Maud  came  down,  and  stood  before  them ; 
and,  save  that  the  suitor  was  not  by,  the 
scene  bore  some  sort  of  resemblance  to  a 
scene  in  the  Havering  Bower  library,  at  an 
earlier  and  better  day.  But  she  trembles  not 
now  upon  the  threshold — the  magnificent 
would-be  bride.     On  the  contrary,  she  comes 
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swiftly  towards  them,  with  an  imperious  air 
pervading  her,  that  shows  of  how  infinitely 
stronger  metal  is  her  build  to  Diana's  and 
Lawrence's. 

She  bore  down  all  opposition.  "  The 
women  of  the  house  of  Peebles  gave  ever 
their  word  for  their  bond.  The  settlements 
cried  for  alacrity.  Her  property,  without 
reserve,  was  to  be  settled  upon  herself  on  her 
marriage  with  Claud  Moray."  Such  was  the 
fiat  of  the  fiancee. 

As  she  spoke  the  air  savoured  of  business, 
which  relieved  the  pressure  of  feeling,  and 
Colonel  Lawrence  was  at  home  in  legal  busi- 
ness. Moreover,  he  highly  approved  Maud's 
decision  in  the  matter  of  the  settlement,  while 
he  questioned  the  approbation  of  another. 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  said  Miss  Peebles. 

So  the  Colonel  got  into  a  cab,  and  drove 
down  to  Chancery  Lane  ;  and  Diana,  forgetting 
all  about  her  illness,  got  into  her  carriage 
with  Maud,  and  went  to  buy  the  wedding 
dresses. 
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The  single  perilous  interview  between 
Moray  and  his  betrothed,  ere  the  nuptials 
were  consummated,  occurred  upon  the  matter 
of  the  settlement.  Maud  did  not  know  how 
narrow  a  risk  she  then  ran  of  losing  her 
terrible  anchorage — how  near  a  chance  she 
then  lost  of  once  more  riding  free.  But 
certain  private  documents,  written  on  note 
paper,  valueless  in  courts  of  law,  accepted 
by  Moray  from  her,  wherefore  he  knew  not 
then  or  ever — but  their  acceptation  was  no 
trust  misplaced,  her  word  was  her  bond — 
passed  between  them,  and  they  parted 
amicably. 

"  'Tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any 
good,"  observed  Ross,  as  he  prepared  to  take 
possession  of  Moray's  studios,  commissioned 
by  that  gentleman  to  occupy  them  until  some 
indefinite  period ;  "  and  if  one  doesn't  catch 
an  heiress  oneself,  it  isn't,  after  all,  so  bad  a 
thing  if  one's  dear  friend  can  catch  one." 

"  Send  to  inquire  after  Leigh,"  had  been 
the  last  order  of  Moray,    leaving   his   door 
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that  evening.  Eegaining  it,  "  Mrs.  Parrimer's 
respects,"  had  been  returned,  "  and  Mr.  Leigh 
was  still  very  ill.'' 

Poor  Edmund  had   a  nervous  fever,  that 
had  kept  him  in  his  bed  ten  days. 
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